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CHAPTER  I. 

Did,  however,  the  gaudy  flower  of  Titmouse's  vic- 
tory at  Yatton  contain  the  seeds  of  inevitable  defeat  at 
St.  Stephen's?  'Twas  surely  a  grave  question;  and  had 
to  be  decided  by  a  tribunal,  the  constitution  of  which, 
however,  tiie  legislature  hath  since  seen  fit  altogether 
to  alter.  With  matters,  therefore,  as  they  then  were — 
but  now  are  not — I  deal  freely,  as  with  history. 

The  first  glance  which  John  Bull  caught  of  his  new- 
House  of  Commons,  under  the  Bill  for  Giving  Every- 
body Everything,  almost  turned  his  stomach,  strong  as 
it  was,  inside  out;  and  he  stood  for  some  time  staring 
with  feelings  of  alternate  disgust  and  dismay.  Really, 
as  far  at  least  as  outward  appearances  and  behaviour 
went,  there  seemed  scarcely  fifty  gentlemen  among 
them:  and  those  appeared  ashamed  and  afraid  of  their 
position.  'Twas,  indeed,  as  though  the  scum  that  had 
risen  to  the  simmering  surface  of  the  caldron  placed 
over  the  fierce  fires  of  revolutionary  ardour,  had  been 
ladled  oft"  and  flung  upon  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  shock  and  mortification  produced  such 
an  eftect  upon  John,  that  he  took  for  some  time  to  his 
bed,  and  required  a  good  deal  of  severe  treatment,  be- 
fore he  in  any  degree  recovered  himself.  It  was, 
indeed,  a  long  while  before  he  got  quite  right  in  his 
head  1 — As  they  anticipated  a  good  deal  of  embarrass- 
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merit  from  the  presidency  of  the  experienced  and  dig- 
nified person  who  had  for  many  years  filled  the  office 
of  Speaker,  they  chose  a  new  one;  and  then,  breathing 
freely,  started  fair  for  the  session. 

Some  fifty  seats  were  contested;  and  one  of  the  very 
earliest  duties  of  the  new  Speaker,  was  to  announce 
the  receipt  of  "a  petition  from  certain  electors  of  the 
borough  of  Yatton,  complaining  of  an  undue  return; 
and  praying  the  House  to  appoint  a  time  for  taking  the 
same  into  its  consideration."  Mr.  Titmouse,  at  that 
moment  was  modestly  sitting  immediately  behind  the 
Treasury  bench,  next  to  a  respectable  pork-butcher, 
who  had  been  returned  for  an  Irish  county,  and  with 
whom  Mr.  Titmouse  had  been  dining  at  a  neighbouring 
tavern;  where  he  had  drunk  whiskey  and  water  enough 
to  elevate  him  to  the  point  of  rising  to  present  several 
petitions  from  his  constituents— ^?'s/,  from  Smirk  Mud- 
flint,  and  others,  for  opening  the  universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  to  Dissenters  of  every  denomination, 
and  abolishing  the  subscription  to  the  Thirty-Nine  Ar- 
ticles ;  secondly,  from  Mr.  Hie  Hsec  Hoc,  praying  for 
a  commission  to  inquire  into  the  propriety  of  translat- 
ing the  Eton  Latin  and  Greek  grammars  into  English; 
thirdly,  from  several  electors,  praying  the  House  to 
pass  an  act  for  exempting  members  of  that  House  from 
the  operation  of  the  Bankruptcy  and  Insolvency  laws, 
as  well  as  from  arrest  on  mesne  and  final  process  :  and 
lastly,  from  several  electors,  praying;  the  House  to  issue 
a  commission  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  the  Tick  in 
sheejD.  I  say  this  was  the  auspicious  commencement 
of  his  senatorial  career,  meditated  by  ]Mr.  Titmouse, 
w'hen  his  ear  caught  the  above  startling  words  uttered 
by  the  Speaker,  which  so  disconcerted  him — prepared 
though  he  was  for  some  such  move  on  the  part  of  his 
enemies,  that  he  resolved  to  postpone  the  presentation 
of  the  petitions  of  his  enlightened  constituents  till  the 
ensuing  day.  After  sitting  in  a  dreadful  stew  for  some 
twenty  minutes  or  so,  he  felt  it  necessary  to  go  out  and 
calm  his  flurried  spiiits  with  a  glass  of  brandy  and  soda- 
water.     As  he  went  out,  a  little  incident  happened  to 
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him  that  was  attended  with  very  memorable  conse- 
quences. 

*'  A  word  with  you,  sir,"  whispered  a  commanding 
voice  in  his  ear,  as  he  felt  himself  caught  hold  of  by 
some  one  sitting  at  the  corner  of  the  Treasury  Bench — 
"I'll  follow  you  out — quietly,  mind." 

The  speaker  was  a  Mr.  Swindle  O'Gibbet,  a  tall, 
elderly,  and  somewhat  corpulent  person,  with  a  broad- 
brimmed  hat,  a  slovenly  surtout,  and  vulgar  swagger- 
ing carriage;  a  ruddy  shining  face,  that  constantly  wore 
a  sort  of  greasy  smile;  and  an  unctuous  eye,  with  a 
combined  expression  of  cunning,  cowardice,  and  fero- 
city. He  spoke  in  a  rich  brogue,  and  with  a  sort  of 
confidential  and  cringing  familiarity;  yet,  withal,  'twas 
with  the  air  and  the  tone  of  a  man  conscious  of  possess- 
ing great  direct  influence  out  of  doors,  and  indirect  in- 
fluence within  doors.  'Twas,  in  a  word,  at  once  insi- 
nuating and  peremptory — submissive  and  truculent. — 
Several  things  had  concurred  to  give  Titmouse  a  very 
exalted  notion  of  Mr.  O'Gibbet.  First,  a  noble  speech 
of  his,  in  which  he  showed  infinite  "pluck^^  in  persever- 
ing against  shouts  of  "order"  from  all  parts  of  the 
House  for  an  hour  together;  secondly,  his  sitting  on 
the  front  bench,  often  close  beside  little  Lord  Bul- 
FiNCH,  the  leader  of  the  House.  His  lordship  was  a 
Whig;  and  though,  as  surely  I  need  hardly  say,  there 
are  thousands  of  Whig^  every  whit  as  pure  and  high- 
minded  as  their  Tory  rivals,  his  lordship  was  a  very 
bitter  Whig.  The  bloom  of  original  Whiggism,  how- 
ever, ripening  fiist  into  the  rottenness  of  Radicalism, 
gave  out  at  length  an  odour  which  was  so  ottensive  to 
many  of  his  own  early  friends  that  they  were  forced  to 
withdraw  from  him.  But  personally,  he  was  a  gentle- 
man, and  a  very  accomplished  scholar:  the  only  one  of 
his  family  tliat  had  achieved  personal  distinction:  and 
enjoying  that  Parliamentary  influence  alwavs  secured 
by  the  possessor  of  great  tact,  experience,  and  personal 
respectability.  Now,  it  certainly  argued  some  resolu- 
tion in  Mr.  O'Gibbet  to  preserve  an  air  of  swaggering 
assurance  and  familiarity  beside  his  aristocratic  neigh- 
1* 
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hour,  whose  freezing  demeanour  towards  him — for  his 
lordship  evinced  even  a  sort  of  shudder  of  disgust  when 
addressed  by  him— Mr.  O'Gibbet  felt  to  be  visible  to 
all  around.  Misery  makes  strange  bed-fellows,  but 
surely  politics  stranger  still;  and  there  could  not  have 
been  a  more  striking  instance  of  it  than  in  Lord  Bul- 
finch  and  Mr.  O'Gibbet  sitting  side  by  side — as  great  a 
contrast  in  their  persons  as  in  their  characters.  But 
the  third  and  chief  ground  of  Titmouse's  admiration  of 
Mr.  O'Gibbet,  was  a  conversation — private  the  parties 
thought  it,  and  unheard,  in  the  lobby  of  the  House;  but 
ever}-  word  of  it  had  our  inquisitive,  but  not  very  scru- 
pulous, little  friend  contrived  to  overhear — between 
Mr.  O'Gibbett  and  Mr.  Flummery,  a  smiling  supple 
Lord  of  the  Treastiry,  and  whipper-in  of  the  Ministry. 
Though  generally  confident  enough,  on  this  occasion 
he  trembled,  frowned,  and  looked  infinitely  distressed. 
Mr.  O'Gibbet  chucked  him  under  the  chin,  confidently 
and  good-humouredly,  and  said — "Oh,  murther  and 
Irish  I  what's  easier  ?  But  it  lies  in  a  nutshell.  If  you 
wont  do  it,  I  can't  swim;  and  if  I  can't,  you  sink — 
every  mother's  son  of  you.  Oh,  come,  come — give  me 
a  bit  of  a  push  at  this  pinch." 

**That's  what  you've  said  so  often." 

"Fait,  an'  what  if  I  have  ?  And  look  at  the  shoves 
I  have  gifen  you,^^  said  Mr.  O'Gibbett,  with  sufiicient 
sternness. 

*'But — a — a — really  we  shall  be  found  out  !  The 
House  suspects  already  that  you  and  we" 

''Bah  !  bother  !  hubbabo  !  Propose  you  it;  I  get  up 
and  oppose  it — vehemently,  do  you  mind — an'  the 
blackguards  opposite  will  carry  it  for  you,  out  of  love 
for  me,  ah,  ha  ! — Aisy,  aisy — softly  say  I !  Isn't  that 
the  way  to  get  along?"  and  Mr.  O'Gibbet  winked  his 
eye. 

Mr.  Flummery,  however,  looked  unhappy,  and  re- 
mained silent  and  irresolute. 

*'0h,  my  dear  sir — exporrlge  frontem!  Get  along 
wid  you,  you  know  it's  for  your  own  good,"  said  Mr. 
O'Gibbet^  and,  shoving  him  on  good-humouredly,  left 
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the  lobby,  while  Mr.  Flummery  passed  on,  with  a  forced 
smile,  to  his  Seat.  He  remained  comparatively  silent, 
and  very  wretched,  the  whole  night. 

Two  "hours  before  the  House  broke  up,  but  not  till 
after  Lord  Bulfmch  had  withdrawn,  Mr.  Flummery, 
seizing  his  opportunity,  got  up  to  do  the  bidding,  and 
eventually  fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  Mr.  O'Gibbet, 
amidst  bitter  and  incessant  jeers  and  laughter  from  the 
opposition. 

^'Another  such  victory  and  we're  undone,"  said  he, 
with  a  furious  whisper,  soon  afterwards  to  Mr.  O'Gib- 
bet. 

"Och,  go  to  the  ould  divil  wid  ye!*'  replied  Mr. 
O'Gibbet,  thrusting  his  tongue  into  his  cheek,  and 
moving  oft'. 

Now  Titmouse  had  contrived  to  overhear  almost 
every  word  of  the  above,  and  had  naturally  formed  a 
prodigious  estimate  of  Mr.  O'Gibbet  and  his  influence 
in  the  highest  quarters.  But  to  proceed. — Within  a 
few  minutes'  time  might  have  been  seen  Titmouse  and 
O'Gibbet  earnestly  conversing  together,  remote  from 
observation,  in  one  of  the  passages  leading  from  the 
lobby.  Mr.  O'Gibbet  spoke  all  the  while  in  a  tone 
which  at  once  solicited  and  commanded  attention. 
"Sir,  of  course  you  know  you've  not  a  ghost  of  a  chance 
of  keeping  your  seat?  I've  heard  all  about  it.  You'll 
be  beat,  dead  beatj  will  never  be  able  to  sit  in  this 
parliminf,  sir,  for  your  own  borough,  and  be  liable  to 
no  end  o'  penalties  for  bribery,  besides.  Oh,  iny  dear 
sir,  how  I  wish  I  had  been  at  your  elbow  I  This  would 
never  have  happened!" 

"Oh,  sir!  'pon  my  soul — I — 1" — stammered  Tit- 
mouse, quite  thunderstruck  at  Mr.  O'Gibbet's  words. 

"Hush — st — hush,  wid  your  chattering  tongue,  sir, 
or  we'll  be  overheard,  and  you'll  be  ruined,"  interrupt- 
ed Mr.  O'Gibbet,  looking  suspiciously  around. 

"I — I — beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but  I'll  give  up  my 
seat.  I'm  most  uncommon  sorry  that  ever — curse  me 
if  I  care  about  being  a  mem" 

*'0h!  and  is  that  the  way  you  spake  of  being  a  mim- 
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ber  o'  parlimint?  For  shame,  for  shame,  not  to  feel 
the  glory  of  your  position,  sir!  There's  millions  o' 
gintlemen  envying  you,  just  now! — Sir,  I  see  that 
you're  likely  to  cut  a  figure  in  the  House." 

"But  begging  pardon,  sir,  if  it  costs  such  a  precious 
long  figure — why  I've  come  down  some  four  or  five 
thousand  pounds  already,"  quoth  Titmouse,  twisting 
his  hand  into  his  hair. 

"An'  what  if  ye  have.^  What's  that  to  a  gintleman 
o'  your  consequence  in  the  country .^  It's,  moreover, 
only  once  and  for  all;  only  stick  in  now — and  you  stay 
in  for  seven  years,  and  come  in  for  nothing  next  time; 
and  now — d'ye  hear  me,  sir.^  for  time  presses — retire, 
and  give  the  seat  to  a  Tory,  if  you  will — ^-(what's  the 
name  o'  the  blackguard.^  Oh!  it's  young  Delamere) — 
and  have  your  own  borough  stink  under  your  nose  all 
your  days!  But  can  you  keep  a  secret  like  a  gintle- 
man.^ Judging  from  your  appearance,  I  should  say  yes 
— sir — is  it  so.^"  Titmouse  placed  his  hand  over  his 
beating  heart,  and  with  a  great  oath  solemnly  declared 
that  he  would  be  "mum  as  death;"  on  which  Mr.  O'Gib- 
bet  lowered  his  tone  to  a  faint  whisper — "You'll  dis- 
tinctly understand  I've  nothing  to  do  with  it  person- 
ally, but  it's  impossible, — sir — d'ye  hear.^ — to  fight  the 
divil  except  with  his  own  weapons — and  there  are  too 
many  o'  the  enemies  o'  the  people  in  the  House — a  little 
money,  sir — eh.?  Aisy,  aisy — softly  say  1!  Isn't  that 
the  way  to  get  along?"  added  Mr.  O'Gibbet,  with  a  rich 
leer,  and  poking  Titmouse  in  the  ribs. 

"  'Pon  my  life,  that'll  do — and — and  what's  the 
figure,  sir.?" 

"Sir,  as  you're  a  young  mimber,  and  of  liberal  prin- 
ciples,"  continued    Mr.   O'Gibbet,  dropping  his  tone 

still    lower,    ''three   thousand    pounds," Titmouse 

started  as  if  he  had  been  shot.  "Mind,  that  clears  you, 
sir,  d'ye  understand.?  Every  thing!  Out  and  out,  no 
reservation  at  all  at  all — divil  a  bit!" 

"  'Pon  my  life,  I  shall  be  ruined  between  you  all!" 
gasped  Titmouse,  faintly. 

"Sir,  you're  not  the  man   I  took  you   for,"   replied 
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O'Gibbet  impatiently  and  contemptuously.  "Don't 
you  see  a  barley-corn  before  your  nose?  You'll  be 
beat  after  spending  three  times  the  money  I  name,  and 
be  liable  to  ten  thousand  pounds  penalties  besides  for 
bribery" 

"Oh,  'pon  my  life,  sir,  as  for  that,''^  said  Titmouse, 
briskly,  but  feeling  sick  at  heart,  "I've  no  more  to  do 
with  it  than — my  tiger" 

"Bah!  you're  a  baby,  I  see!"  quoth  O'Gibbet,  testi- 
ly.    ""What's  the   name   o'  your  man   o'  business? — 
there's  not  a  minute  to  lose — it's  your  greatest  friend  I 
mane  to  be,  I  assure  ye — tut,  what's  his  name?" 
*  "Mr.  Gammon,"  replied  Titmouse,  anxiously. 

"Let  him,  sir,  be  with  me  at  my  house  in  Ruffian 
Row  by  nine  to-morrow  morning  to  a  minute — and 
alone,"  said  Mr.  O'Gibbet,  with  his  lip  close  to  Tit- 
mouse's ear — "and  once  more,  d'ye  hear,  sir — a  breath 
about  this  to  any  one,  an'  you're  a  ruined  man — you're 
in  my  power  most  complately !" — with  this,  Mr.  O'Gib- 
bet and  Mr.  Titmouse  parted — the  former  having  much 
other  similar  business  on  hand,  and  the  latter  determined 
to  hurry  oft'  to  Mr.  Gammon  forthwith:  and  in  fact 
he  was  within  the  next  five  minutes  in  his  cab,  on  his 
way  to  Thavies'  Inn. 

Mr.  Gammon  was  at  Mr.  O'Gibbet's  (of  whom  he 
spoke  to  Titmouse  in  the  most  earnest  and  unqualified 
terms  of  admiration)  at  the  appointed  hour:  and  after 
an  hour's  private  conference  with  him,  they  both  went 
off*  to  Mr.  Flummery's  official  residence,  in  Pillory 
Placej  but  what  passed  there  I  never  iiave  been  able  to 
ascertain  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  warrant  me  in 
laying  it  before  the  reader. 

When  the  day  for  taking  into  consideration  the  Yat- 
TON  Petition  had  arrived, — on  a  voice  calling  out  at 
the  door  of  the  House,  "Counsel  in  the  Yatton  peti- 
tion!"— in  walked  forthwith  eight  learned  gentlemen, 
four  being  of  counsel  for  the  petitioner,  and  four  for 
the  sitting  member, — attended  by  their  respective 
agents,  who  stood  behind,  whilst  the  counsel  took  J,heir 
seats  at  the  bar  of  a  verv  crowded  and  excited  house; 
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for  there  were  several  committees  to  be  balloted  for  on 
that  clay.  The  door  of  the  House  was  then  locked;  and 
the  order  of  the  day  was  read.  Titmouse  might  have 
been  seen  popping  up  and  down  about  the  back  minis- 
terial benches,  like  a  parched  pea.  On  the  front  trea- 
sury bench  sate  Mr.  O'Gibbet,  his  hat  slouched  over 
his  fat  face,  his  arms  folded.  On  the  table  stood  several 
glasses,  containing  little  rolls  of  paper,  each  about  two 
or  three  inches  long,  and  with  the  name  of  every  mem- 
ber of  the  House  severally  inscribed  on  them.  These 
glasses  being  placed  before  the  Speaker,  the  clerk  rose, 
and  taking  them  out  presented  them  to  the  Speaker, 
who,  opening  each,  read  out  aloud  the  name  inscribed, 
to  the  House.  Now,  the  object  was,  on  su-ch  occasions, 
to  draw  out  the  names  of  thirty-three  members  then 
present  in  the  House;  which  were  afterwards  to  be 
reduced,  by  each  party  alternately  striking  off  eleven 
names,  to  eleven — who  were  the  committee  charged 
with  the  trial  of  the  petition.  Now  the  astute  reader 
will  see  that,  imagining  the  House  to  be  divided  into 
two  great  classes,  viz:  thoae  favourable  and  those  op- 
posed to  the  petitioner — according  to  whose  success  or 
failure  a  vote  was  retained,  lost  or  gained  to  the  party, 
and  as  the  number  of  thirty-three  cannot  be  more  nearly 
divided  than  into  seventeen  and  sixteen  'tis  said  by 
those  experienced  in  such  matters,  that  in  cases  where 
it  ran  so  close— that  party  invariably  and  necessarily 
won  who  drew  the  seventeenth  name;  seeing  that  each 
party  having  eleven  names  of  those  in  his  opponent's 
interest,  to  expunge  out  of  the  thirty-three,  he  who 
luckily  drew  this  prize  of  the  seventeenth  man,  was 
sure  to  have  six  good  men  and  true  on  the  committee 
against  the  other's  five.  And  thus  of  course  it  was, 
in  the  case  of  a  greater  or  less  proportion  of  favourable 
or  adverse  persons  answering  to  their  names.  So 
keenly  was  all  this  felt  and  appreciated  by  the  whole 
House,  on  these  interesting, — these  solemn,  these  deli- 
berative, and  JUDICIAL  occasions, — that  on  every  name 
being  called,  there  were  sounds  heard  and  symptoms 
witnessed  indicative  of  eager  delight  or  intense  vexa- 
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tion.  Now,  on  the  present  occasion,  it  would  at  first 
have  appeared  as  if  some  unfair  advantage  had  been 
secured  by  the  Opposition;  since  five  of  their  names 
were  called,  to  two  of  those  of  their  opponents:  but 
then  only  one  of  the  five  answered,  (it  so  happening 
that  the  other  four  were  absent,  disqualified  as  being 
petitioned  against,  or  exempt,)  while  both  of  the  two 
answered  I — You  should  have  seen  the  chagrined  faces, 
and  heard  the  loud  exclamations  of  *«TsI — tsl — tsl" 
on  either  side  of  the  House,  when  their  own  men's 
names  were  thus  abortively  called  over!  the  delight 
visible  on  the  other  side  I — the  fssue  long  hung  in  sus- 
pense; and  at  length  the  scales  were  evenly  poised, 
and  the  House  was  in  a  state  of  exquisite  anxiety;  for 
the  next  eligible  name  answered  to  would  decide  which 
side  was  to  gain  or  lose  a  seat. 

*'  Sir  Ezekiel  Tuddingtori^^  —  cried  the  Speaker, 
amidst  profound  and  agitated  silence.  He  was  one  of 
the  Opposition — but  answered  not;  he  was  absent. 
"Ts!  ts!  tsl"  cried  the  Opposition. 

*^  Gabriel  Gruhh.^'' — This  was  a  ministerial  man, 
who  rose,  and  said  he  was  serving  on  another  com- 
mittee.    *'Ts!  ts!  ts!"  cried  the  Ministerial  side. 

''Bennet  Barleycorn''^ — (Opposition) — petitioned  a- 
gainst.  "Ts!  ts!  ts!"  vehemently  cried  the  Opposi- 
tion. 

"Phelim  O'Doodle-' 

<'Here!"  exclaimed  that  honourable  member,  spread- 
ing triumph  over  the  ministerial,  and  dismay  over  the 
opposition  side  of  the  House;  and  the  thirty-three 
names  having  been  thus  called  and  answered  to,  a  loud 
buzz  arose  on  all  sides — of  congratulation  or  despon- 
dency. 

The  fate  of  the  petition,  it  was  said,  was  already  as 
good  as  decided. — The  parties  having  retired  to  strike 
the  committee,  returned  in  about  an  hour's  time,  and 
the  following  members  were  then  sworn  in,  and  ordered 
to  meet  the  next  morning  at  eleven  o'clock: — 
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Ministerials. 
(1.)  Sir  Simper  Silly. 
(2.)  Noah  No-land. 
(S.)  Phelim  O'Doodle. 
(4.)  Micah  M'Squash. 
(5.)  Sir  Caleb  Calf. 
(6.)  Och  Hubbaboo. 

Opposition. 
(1.)  Castleton  Plume. 
(2.)  Charles  D'Eresby. 
(3.)  Merton  Mortimer. 
(4.)  Sir  Simon  Alkmond. 
(5.)  Lord  Frederick  Brackenbury. 

And  the  six,  of  course,  on  their  meeting,  chose  the 
chairman,  who  was  a  sure  card — to  wit,  Sir  Caleb 
Calf,  Bart. 

Mr.  Delamere's  counsel  and  agents,  together  with 
Mr.  Delamere  himself,  met  at  consultation  that  evening, 
all  with  the  depressed  air  of  men  who  are  going  on  in 
any  undertaking  contra  spem.  *'Well,  what  think  you 
of  our  committee?"  enquired  Mr.  Berrington,  the  elo- 
quent, acute,  and  experienced  leading  counsel.  All 
present  shrugged  their  shoulders;  but  at  length  agreed 
that  even  with  such  a  committee,  their  case  was  an 
overpowering  one;  no  committee  could  dare  to  shut 
their  eyes  to  such  an  array  of  facts  as  were  here  col- 
lected; the  clearest  case  of  agency  made  out — Mr. 
Berrington  declared — that  he  had  ever  known  in  all  his 
practice;  and  eleven  distinct  cases  of  bribery,  support- 
ed each  by  at  least  three  unexceptionable  witnesses; 
together  with  half-a-dozen  cases  of  treating;  in  fact, 
their  case,  it  was  admitted,  had  been  most  admirably 
got  up,  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Crafty,  (who  was 
present,)  and  they  7nust  succeed. 

"Of  course,  they'll  call  for  proof  of  agency,  first," 
quoth  Mr.  Berrington,  carelessly  glancing  over  his 
enormous  brief;  *'and  we'll  at  once  fix  this- — what's 
his  name — the  Unitarian  parson,  Mr.  Muffin." 

"Mudflint— Smirk  Mudflint" 
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"Ah,  ha! — We'll  begin  with  him,  and  Bloodsuck, 
and  Centipede.  Fix  them — the  rest  all  follow,  and 
they'll  strike,  in  spite  of  their  committee — or — egad — 
we'll  have  a  shot  at  the  sitting  member  himself." 

By  eleven  o'clock  the  next  morning  the  committee 
and  the  parties  were  in  attendance — the  room  quite 
crowded — such  a  quantity  of  Yatton  faces! — There, 
near  the  chairman,  with  his  hat  perched  as  usual  on  his 
bushy  hair,  and  dressed  in  his  ordinary  extravagant  and 
absurd  style,  his  glass  screwed  into  his  eye,  and  his 
hands  stuck  into  his  hinder  coat-pockets,  and  resting 
on  his  hips,  stood  the  sitting  member,  Mr.  Titmouse; 
and  after  the  usual  preliminaries  had  been  gone  through, 
up  rose  Mr.  Berrington,  with  the  calm,  confident  air  of 
a  man  going  to  open  a  winning  case;  and  an  overwhelm- 
ing case  he  did  open — the  chairman  glancing  gloomily 
at  the  five  ministerials  on  his  right,  and  then  inquisi- 
tively at  the  five  opposition  members  on  his  left.  The 
statement  of  counsel  was  luminous  and  powerful.  As 
he  went  on,  he  disclosed  almost  as  minute  and  accurate 
a  knowledge  of  the  movements  of  the  Yellows  at  Yat- 
ton, as  Mr.  Gammon  himself  could  iiave  supplied  him 
with.  That  gentleman  shared  in  the  dismay  felt  around 
him.  'Twas  clear  that  there  had  been  infernal  treachery; 
that  they  were  all  ruined.  "By  Jove!  there's  no  stand- 
ing up  against  this,  unless  we  break  them  down  at  the 
agency — for  Berrington  don't  overstate  his  cases,"  whis- 
pered Mr.  Granville,  the  leading  counsel  for  the  sitting 
member,  to  one  of  his  juniors,  and  to  Gammon,  who 
sighed,  and  said  nothing.  With  all  his  experience  in 
the  general  business  of  the  profession,  he  knew  as  yet 
little  or  nothing  of  what  might  be  expected  from  a /«- 
vourable  election  coimnitlee.  Stronger  and  stronger, 
blacker  and  blacker,  closer  and  closer,  came  out  the 
petitioner's  case.  The  five  opposition  members  paid 
profound  attention  to  Mr.  Berrington,  and  took  notes; 
as  for  tiie  ministerials,  one  was  engaged  with  his  bet- 
ting-book, another  writing  out  franks,  (in  which  he 
dealt,)  a  third  conning  over  an  attorney's  letter,  and 
two  were  quietly  playing  together  at  •7't^^«^/o.'  As 
VOL.  v.  2 
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was  expected,  the  committee  called  peremptorily  for 
proof  of  AGENCY^  and  I  will  say,  only  that  if  Smirk 
Mudjlint,  Barnabas  Bloodsuck,  and  Seih  Centipede 
were  not  fixed  as  the  'agents'  of  the  sitting  member — 
there  is  no  such  relation  as  that  of  principal  and  agent 
in  rerum  naticra;  there  never  was  in  this  world  an  agent 
that  had  a  principal,  or  a  principal  that  had  an  agent. 
Take  only,  for  instance,  the  case  of  Mudflint.  He  was 
proved  to  have  been  from  first  to  last  an  active  member 
of  Mr.  Titmouse's  committee^  attending  daily,  hourly, 
and  on  hundreds  of  occasions  in  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Titmouse  —  canvassing  with  him  —  consulting  him — 
making  appointments  with  him  for  calling  on  voters, 
which  appointments  he  invariably  kept;  letters  in  his 
handwriting,  relating  to  the  election,  signed  some  by 
Mr.  Titmouse,  some  by  Mr.  Gammon;  circulars  simi- 
larly signed,  and  distributed  by  Mudflint,  and  the  ad- 
dresses in  his  handwriting;  several  election  bills  paid 
by  him  on  account  of  Mr.  Titmouse;  directions  given 
by  him  and  observed,  as  to  the  bringing  up  voters  to 
the  poll;  publicans'  bills  paid  at  the  committee-room, 
in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Titmouse — and,  in  short,  many 
other  such  acts  as  these  were  established  against  all 
three  of  the  above  persons.  Such  a  dreadful  effect  did 
all  this  have  upon  Mr.  Bloodsuck  and  Mr.  Centipede, 
that  they  were  obliged  to  go  out,  in  order  to  get  a  little 
gin  and  water;  for  they  were  indeed  in  a  sort  of  death- 
sweat.  As  for  Mr.  Mudflint,  he  seemed  to  get  sallower 
every  minute;  and  felt  almost  disposed  to  utter  an  in- 
ward prayer,  had  he  thought  it  would  have  been  of  the 
slio;htest  use.  Mr.  Berrinp-ton's  witnesses  were  fierce- 
ly  cross-examined,  but  no  material  impression  was  pro- 
duced upon  them;  and  when  Mr.  Granville,  on  behalf 
of  the  sitting  member,  confident  and  voluble,  rose  to 
prove  to  the  committee,  that  his  learned  friend's  case 
was  one  of  the  most  trumpery  that  had  ever  come  before 
a  committee — a  mere  bottle  of  smoke; — that  the  three 
gentlemen  in  question  had  been  no  more  the  agents  of 
the  sitting  member  than  was  he — the  counsel  then  on 
his  legs — the  agent  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
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Commons,  and  that  every  one  of  the  petitioner's  wit- 
nesses was  unworthy  of  belief — in  fact  perjured — how 
suddenly  awake  to  the  importance  of  the  investigation, 
became  the  ministerial  members!  They  never  took 
their  eyes  oftWIr.  Granville,  except  to  take  notes  of  his 
pointed,  cogent,  unanswerable  observations!  He  called 
no  witnesses.  At  length  he  sat  down;  and  strangers 
were  ordered  to  withdraw — and  'twas  well  they  did: 
for  such  an  amazing  uproar  ensued  among  the  com- 
mittee, as  soon  as  the  five  opposition  members  discover- 
ed, to  their  amazement  and  disgust,  that  there  was  the 
least  doubt  among  their  opponents  as  to  the  establish- 
ment of  agency,  as  would  not,  possibly,  have  tended  to 
raise  that  committee,  as  a  judicial  body,  in  public  esti- 
mation. After  an  hour  and  a  half's  absence,  strangers 
were  re-admitted.  Great  was  the  rush — for  the  fate  of 
the  petition  hung  on  the  decision  to  be  immediately 
pronounced.  As  soon  as  the  counsel  had  taken  their 
seats,  and  the  eager,  excited  crowd  been  subdued  into 
something  like  silence,  the  chairman,  Sir  Caleb  Calf, 
with  a  flushed  face,  and  a  very  uneasy  expression,  read 
from  a  sheet  of  foolscap  paper,  which  he  held  in  his 
hand,  as  follows: — 

"Resolved — That  the  Petitioner's  Counsel  be  direct- 
ed io  proceed  with  evidence  of  agencv,"  [/.  e.  the  com- 
mittee were  of  opinion  that  no  sufficient  evidence  had 
yet  been  given  to  establish  Messrs.  Mudfiint,  Blood- 
suck,  and  Centipede,  as  the  agents  of  Mr.  Titmouse,  in 
the  election  for  Yatton!  I  !]  The  five  opposition  mem- 
bers sat  with  stern  indignant  faces,  all  with  their  backs 
turned  towards  the  chairman^  and  nothing  but  a  very 
high  tone  of  feeling  and  chivalrous  sense  of  their  posi- 
tion, as  members  of  a  public  committee  of  the  House  ot 
Commons,  preventing  their  repeating  in  public  their 
fierce  protest  against  the  monstrous  decision  at  which 
the  committee,  through  the  casting  voice  of  the  re- 
doubtable chairman,  had  arrived.  Their  decision  was 
not  immediately  understood  or  appreciated  by  the  ma- 
jority of  those  present.  After  a  pause  of  some  mo- 
ments, and  amidst  profound  silence— 
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**Have  I  rightly  understood  the  resolution  of  the 
committee,  sir/'  enquired  Mr.  Berrington  with  an 
amazed  air,  'Hhat  the  evidence  already  adduced  is  not 
sufficient  to  satisfy  the  committee,  as  to  the  agency  of 
Messrs.  Mudflint,  Bloodsuck,  and  Centipede?" 

"The  committee  meant,  sir,  to  express  as  much," 
replied  the  chairman,  dryly,  and  he  sealed  a  letter, 
with  affected  indifference:  q^ecfec/,  indeed  I  the  letter 
being  one  addressed  to  a  friend,  to  desire  him  forthwith 
to  take  a  hostile  message  on  his — the  chairman's  behalf 
— to  Colonel  D'Eresby,  one  of  the  committee,  who  had, 
during  the  discussion  with  closed  doors,  spoken  his 
mind  pretty  freely  concerning  the  conduct  of  the  afore- 
said chairman. 

"Good  God  I"  exclaimed  Mr.  Berrington,  (on  receiv- 
ing the  chairman's  answer,)  in  a  tone  of  voice  loud 
enough  to  be  heard  all  over  the  room,  ''•neither  would 
they  believe  though  one  rose  from  the  deadP 

"We'd  better  strike,"  said  his  juniors. 

"I  think  so,  too,"  said  Mr.  Berrington;  adding,  as 
he  turned  towards  the  committee  with  an  air  of  undis- 
guised disgust,  "I  protest,  sir,  that  never  in  the  whole 
course  of  my  experience  before  election  committees, 
have  I  been  so  astounded  as  I  am  at  the  decision  to 
which  the  committee  has  just  come.  Probably,  under 
these  circumstances,  the  committee  will  be  pleased  to 
adjourn  till  the  morning,  to  give  us  an  opportunity  of 
considering  the  course  we  will  pursue."  (This  pro- 
duced a  great  sensation.) 

"Certainly — let  it  be  so,"  replied  the  chairman, 
blandly,  yet  anxiously;  and  the  committee  broke  up. 
Before  they  met  again  three  shots  a-piece  had  been  ex- 
changed between  the  chairman  and  Colonel  D'Eresby 
—"happily  without  effect,"  and  the  parties  left  the 
ground  in  as  hostile  a  spirit  as  they  had  reached  it.  I 
will  say  for  the  Colonel,  that  he  was  a  plain,  straight- 
forward soldier,  who  did  not  understand  nonsense,  nor 
could  tolerate  coquetting  with  an  oath. 

"Of  course  the  petition  is  dropped.^"  said  Mr.  Ber- 
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lington,  bitterly,  as  soon  as  all  were  assembled  in  the 
evening,  in  consultation  at  his  chambers. 

•'Of  course,*'  was  the  answer,  in  a  sufficiently  melan- 
choly tone. 

«'So  help  me  heaven!"  said  Mr.  Berrington,  "I  feel 
disposed  to  say  I  will  never  appear  again  before  a  com- 
mittee. This  sort  of  thing  cannot  go  on  much  longerl 
To  think  that  every  man  of  that  committee  is  sworn 
before  God  to  do  his  duty!  I'll  take  care  to  strike 
every  one  of  those  six  men  off  from  any  future  list  that 
/  may  have  to  do  with !" 

"1  can  say  only,"  remarked  the  second  counsel,  a 
calm  and  experienced  lawyer,  "that,  in  my  opinion,  had 
all  of  us  sate  down  to  frame,  beforehand,  a  perfect  case 
of  agency — with  facts  at  will — we  could  never  have 
framed  one  stronger  than  the  one  to-day  declared  in- 
sufficient.*' 

*'I  have  been  in  seven  other  petitions,"  said  Mr. 
Berrington,  "this  very  week;  but  there  the  sitting  mem- 
bers were  Tories:  Gracious  Heaven!  what  facts  have 
been  there  held  sufficient  proof  of  agency! — The  Bar- 
nard Castle  committee  yesterday,  held  that,  to  have 
been  seen  once  shaking  hands  in  a  pastrycook's  shop 
with  the  sitting  member,  was  sufficient  evidence  of 
agency — and  we've  lost  the  seat!  In  the  Cucumber 
Committee,  a  man  who  by  chance  stood  once  under  a 
door-way  with  the  sitting  member,  in  a  sudden  shower  of 
rain — was  held  thereby  to  have  become  his  agent;  and 
we  there  also  lost  the  seat! — Faugh!  what  would  fo- 
reigners say  if  they  heard  such  things?" 

"It's  perhaps  hardly  worth  mentioning,"  said  Mr. 
Parkinson;  "but  this  afternoon  I  happened  to  see  Mr. 
O'Gibbet  dining  with  Mr.  O'Doodle,  Mr.  Hubbaboo, 
and  Mr.  M 'Squash,  off  pork  and  greens,  at  the  Jolly 

Thieves'  Tavern,  in  Dodge  street 1 — I — they  were 

talking  together  very  eagerly" 

"The  less  we  say  about  that  the  better,"  replied  Mr. 

Berrington;  "I  have  not  had  my  eyes  shut,  I  can  tell 

you!     It's  a  hard  case,  Mr.  Crafty^  but  after  all  your 

pains,  and  the  dreadful  expense  incurred,  it's  never- 

2* 
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theless  quite  farcical  to  think  of  going  on  with  a  com- 
mittee like  this" 

*«0f  course  the  petition  is  abandoned,"  replied  Crafty. 

The  next  morning  they  again  appeared  before  the 
committee. 

'•I  have  to  inform  the  committee,"  commenced  Mr. 
Berrington,  with  sufficient  sternness,  "that  my  learned 
friends  and  I,  who  had,  in  our  ignorance  and  inexpe- 
rience, imagined,  till  yesterday,  that  the  evidence  we 
then  opened  was  ten  times  more  than  sufficient  to  esta- 
blish agency  before  any  legal  tribunal" — 

*'Counsel  will  be  pleased  to  moderate  their  excite- 
ment, and  to  treat  the  committee  with  due  respect," 
interrupted  the  chairman,  warmly,  and  reddening  as  he 
spoke;  while  the  ministerial  members  looked  very 
fiercely  at  Mr.  Berrington,  and  one  or  two  placed  their 
arms  a-kimbo. 

— "have  come  to  the  determination  to  withdraw  the 
petitioner's  case  from  before  the  committee;  as,  under 
existing  circumstances,  it  would  be  utterly  absurd  to 
attempt" 

"Fait,  sir,  an'  you're  mighty  indacent — ye  are — an' 
you'd  better  keep  a  civil  tongue  in  your  head,"  said 
Mr.  O'Doodle,  fiercely,  and  with  an  insolent  look  at 
Mr.  Berrington. 

"Sir,"  said  the  latter,  addressing  Mr.  O'Doodle,  with 
a  bitter  smile — "as  it  is  possible  to  stand  where  I  do 
without  ceasing  to  be  a  gentleman,  so  it  is  possible — to 
sit  there — without  becoming  one." 

"Sir — Misther  Chairman — I'll  only  just  ask  you, 
sir — isn't  that  a  brache  of  privelige" 

"Oh,  be  aisy — aisy  wid  ye — and  isn't  he  hired  to  say 
all  this?"  whispered  Mr.  Hubbaboo;  and  the  indignant 
senator  sat  down. 

"The  petition  is  withdrawn,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Berring- 
ton calmly. 

"Then,"  subjoined  his  opponent,  as  quietly  rising  as 
his  learned  friend  had  sate  down,  "I  respectfully  apply 
to  the  committee  to  vote  it  Frivolous  and  Vexatious.''^ 

"Possibly  the  committee  will  pause  before  going  that 
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length,"  said  Mr.  Berrington,  very  gravely;  but  he  was 
mistaken.  Strangers  were  ordered  to  withdraw;  and 
on  tiieir  re-admission,  the  chairman  read  the  resolution 
of  the  committee,  that  "Tittlebat  Titmouse,  Esq.,  had 
been  and  was  duly  elected  to  serve  for  the  borough  of 
Yatton;  and  that  the  petition  against  his  return  was 
Frivolous  and  Vexatious:"  by  which  decision,  all  the 
costs  and  expenses  incurred  by  Mr.  Titmouse  were 
thrown  upon  his  opponent  Mr.  Delamere — a  just  penalty 
for  his  wanton  and  presumptuous  attempt.  This  de- 
cision was  welcomed  by  the  crowd  in  the  committee- 
room  with  clapping  of  hands,  stamping  of  feet,  and 
cheering.  Such  was  the  fate  of  the  Yatton  Petition. 
Mr.  Titmouse,  on  entering  the  House  that  evening,  was 
received  with  loud  cheers  from  the  ministerial  benches: 
and  within  a  few  minutes  afterwards.  Lord  Frederick 
Brackenbury,  to  give  the  House  and  the  public  an  idea 
of  the  important  service  performed  by  the  committee, 
rose  and  moved  that  the  evidence  should  be  printed — 
which  was  ordered. 

The  next  day  a  very  distinguished  patriot  gathered 
some  of  the  blooming  fruit  of  the  Bill  for  Giving  Every- 
body Everything — not  for  himself  personally,  however, 
but  as  a  trustee  for  the  public;  so,  at  least,  I  should 
infer  from  the  following  fact,  that  whereas,  in  the 
morning,  his  balance  at  his  banker's  was  exactly  £S: 
10s:  7ld. — by  the  afternoon,  it  was  suddenly  augment- 
ed to  J63003,  105.  7d. — shortly  expressed  thus: — 

*'de3:  10:  7it/.-f  ^3000=»e3003:  10:  7^(?." 

Thus  might  my  friend  Titmouse  exclaim,  "Out  of 
this  nettle  danger  I've  plucked  the  flower  safety!^'* 
'Twas,  indeed,  fortunate  for  the  country,  that  such, 
and  so  early,  had  been  the  termination  of  the  contest 
for  the  representation  of  Yatton;  for  it  enabled  Mr. 
Titmouse  at  once  to  enter,  with  all  the  energy  belong- 
ing to  his  character,  upon  the  discharge  of  his  legisla- 
torial functions.  The  very  next  day  after  his  own  seat 
had  been  secured  to  him  by  the  decision  of  the  com- 
mittee,  he   was  balloted  for,   and  chosen   one  of  the 
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members  of  a  committee,  of  which  Swindle  O^ Gibbet , 
Esquire,  was  chairman,  for  trying  the  validity  of  the 
return  of  two  Tory  impostors  for  an  Irish  county.  vSo 
marvellously  quick  an  insight  into  the  merits  of  the 
case  did  he  and  his  brethren  in  the  committee  obtain, 
that  they  intimated,  on  the  conclusion  of  the  petitioner's 
counsel's  opening  address,  that  it  would  be  quite  super- 
fluous for  him  to  call  witnesses  in  support  of  a  state- 
ment of  facts,  which  it  was  presumed  the  sitting  mem- 
bers could  not  think  of  seriously  contesting.  Against 
this,  the  sitting  member's  counsel  remonstrated  with 
indignant  energy,  on  which  the  committee  thought  it 
best  to  let  him  take  his  own  course,  which  would  entail 
its  own  consequences;  viz.,  that  the  opposition  to  the 
petition  would  be  voted  frivolous  and  vexatious.  A 
vast  deal  of  evidence  was  then  adduced,  after  which, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  the  committee  reported 
to  the  House,  that  Lord  Beverly  de  Wynston  (who 
owned  half  the  county  for  which  he  had  presumed  to 
stand)  and  Sir  Harry  Eddington  (who  owned  pretty 
nearly  the  other  half)  had  been  unduly  returned;  that 
two  most  respectable  gentlemen,  Mr.  O'Shirtless  and 
ISIr.  O'Toddy,  (the  one  a  discarded  attorney's  clerk, 
and  the  other  an  insolvent  publican,  neither  of  whom 
had  ever  been  in  the  county  till  the  time  of  the  elec- 
tion,) ought  to  have  been  returned;  and  the  clerk  of 
the  House  was  to  amend  the  return  accordingly;  and 
that  the  opposition  to  the  petition  had  been  frivolous 
and  vexatious.  Mr.  Titmouse  after  this  formed  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  two  gentlemen  whom, 
infinitely  to  their  own  astonishment,  he  had  helped  to 
seat  for  the  county,  and  who  had  many  qualities  kin- 
dred to  his  own,  principally  in  the  matter  of  dress  and 
drink.  Very  shortly  afterwards,  he  was  elected  one 
of  a  committee  to  enquire  into  the  state  of  the  operation 
of  the  Usury  Laws,  and  another,  of  a  still  more  impor- 
tant character — viz:  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  our 
relations  with  foreign  powers,  with  reference  to  free 
trade  and  the  permanent  preservation  of  peace.  They 
continued  sitting  for  a  month,  and  thus  stated  the  lumi- 
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nous  result  of  their  enquiry  and  deliberation,  in  their 
report  to  the  House: — "That  the  only  eftectual  mode 
of  securing  permanently  the  good-will  of  foreign  pow- 
ers, was  by  removing  all  restrictions  upon  their  imports 
into  this  country,  and  imposing  prohibitory  duties  upon 
our  exports  into  theirs;  at  the  same  time  reducing  our 
naval  and  military  establishments  to  a  point  which 
should  never  thereafter  occasion  uneasiness  to  any 
foreign  power."  He  also  served  on  one  or  two  private 
committees,  attended  by  counsel.  In  the  course  of 
their  enquiries  many  very  difficult  and  complicated 
questions  arose,  which  called  forth  great  ability  on  the 
part  of  counsel.  On  one  occasion,  in  particular,  I  re- 
collect that  Mr.  Depth,  one  of  the  most  dexterous  and 
subtle  reasoners  to  be  found  at  the  English  bar,  having 
started  the  great  question  really  at  issue  between  the 
parties,  addressed  a  long  and  most  masterly  argument 
to  the  committee.  He  found  himself,  after  some  time, 
making  rapid  way  with  them;  and,  in  particular,  there 
were  indications  that  he  had  at  length  powerfully 
arrested  the  attention  of  Mr.  Titmouse,  who,  his  chin 
resting  on  his  open  hand,  and  his  elbow  on  the  table, 
leaned  forward  towards  Mr.  Depth,  on  whom  he  fixed 
his  eye  apparently  with  deep  attention.  How  mis- 
taken,  however,  was  Depth  I  Titmouse  was  thinking 
all  the  while  of  two  very  ditterent  matters;  viz., 
whether  he  could  possibly  sit  it  out  without  a  bottle  of 
soda-water,  labouring,  as  he  was,  under  the  sickening 
eftects  of  excessive  potations  over  night;  and  also 
whether  his  favourite  little  terrier,  Titty,  would  win  or 
lose  in  her  encounter  on  the  morrow  with  fifty  rats — 
that  being  the  number  which  Mr.  Titmouse  had  bet 
three  to  one  she  would  kill  in  three  minutes'  time. 
The  decision  to  which  that  committee  might  come, 
would  affect  interests  to  the  amount  of  nearly  a  million 
sterling,  and  might  or  might  not  occasion  a  monstrous 
invasion  of  vested  rights! 

He  still  continued  to  occupy  his  very  handsome  apart- 
ments at  the  Albany.  You  might  generally  have  seen 
him,  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  (or  say  twelve. 
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when  his  attendance  was  not  required  upon  commit- 
tees,) reclining  on  his  sofa,  enveloped  in  a  yellow 
figured  satin  dressing-gown,  smoking  an  enormous 
hookah;  with  a  little  table  before  him,  with  a  decanter 
of  gin,  cold  water,  and  a  tumbler  or  two  upon  it.  On 
a  large  round  table  near  him  lay  a  great  number  of  din- 
ner and  evening  cards,  notes,  letters,  public  and  private, 
vote  papers  and  Parliamentary  reports.  Beside  him, 
on  the  sofa,  lay  the  last  number  of  the  Sunday  Flash — 
to  which,  and  to  the  Neivgate  Calendar,  his  reading 
was,  in  fact,  almost  entirely  confined.  Over  his  man- 
tel-piece was  a  large  hideous  oil-painting  of  two  brawny 
and  half-naked  ruffians,  in  boxing  attitude;  opposite 
was  a  very  large  picture  (for  which  he  had  given  seventy 
guineas)  of  Lord  Scaramouch's  dog  INestor,  in  his 
famous  encounter  with  two  hundred  rats,  which  he 
killed  in  the  astonishingly  short  space  of  seven  minutes 
and  fifteen  seconds.  Opposite  to  the  door,  however, 
was  the  great  point  of  attraction;  viz.,  a  full-lengtli 
portrait  of  Titmouse  himself.  His  neck  was  bare,  his 
ample  shirt-collars  being  thrown  down  over  his  should- 
ers, and  his  face  looking  upwards.  The  artist  had 
laboured  hard  to  give  it  that  tine  indignant  expression 
with  which,  in  pictures  of  men  of  genius,  they  are  gene- 
rally represented  as  looking  up  towards  the  moon;  but 
nature  was  too  strong  for  him — his  eye  too  accurate, 
and  his  brush  too  obedient  to  his  eye;  so  that  the  only 
expression  he  could  bring  out,  was  one  of  innocent  and 
stupid  wonder.  A  rich  green  mantel  enveloped  his 
figure;  and  amidst  its  picturesque  folds,  was  visible  his 
left  hand,  holdinp;  them  too-ether,  and  with  a  olitterins; 
ring  on  the  first  and  last  fingers.  In  one  corner  of  the 
room,  on  a  table,  were  a  pair  of  foils;  and  on  the  ground 
near  them,  three  or  four  pairs  of  boxing-gloves.  On 
another  table  lay  a  guitar — on  another,  a  violin;  on 
both  of  which  delightful  instruments  he  was  taking 
almost  daily  lessons.  Though  the  room  was  both  ele- 
gantly and  expensively  furnished,  (according  to  the 
taste  of  its  former  occupant,)  it  was  now  redolent — as 
were  Mr.  Titmouse's  clothes — of  the  odours  of  tobacco- 
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smoke  and  gin  and  water.  Here  it  was  that  Mr.  Tit- 
mouse would  often  spend  hour  after  hour  boxing  with 
Billj  Bully,  the  celebrated  prize-tighter  and  pickpocket; 
or,  when  somewhat  far  gone  in  liquor,  playing  cribbage, 
or  put,  with  his  valet — an  artful,  impudent  fellow,  who 
had  gained  great  influence  over  him. 

As  for  the  House — Modesty  (the  twin-sister  of  Me- 
rit) kept  Mr.  Titmouse  for  a  long  time  very  quiet  there. 
He  saw  the  necessity  of  attentively  watching  every 
thing  that  passed  around  him,  in  order  to  become  prac- 
tically familiar  with  the  routine  of  business,  before  he 
ventured  to  step  forward  into  action,  and  distinguish 
himself.     He  had  not  been  long,  however,  thus  pru- 
dently occupied,  when  an  occasion  presented  itself,  of 
which  he  availed  himself  with  all  the  bold  felicitous 
promptitude   of  genius — whose    prime    distinguishing 
characteristic  is  the  successful  seizure  of  opportunity. 
He  suddenly  saw  that  he  should  be  able  to  bring  into 
play  an  early  accomplishment  of  his — an  accomplish- 
ment of  which,  when  acquiring  it,  how  little  he  dream- 
ed of  the  signal  uses  to  which  it  might  be  afterwards 
turned!     The  great  Lord  Coke  hath  somewhere  said  to 
the  legal  student,  that  there  is  no  kind  or  degree  of 
knowledge  whatsoever,  so  apparently  vain  and  useless 
that  it  shall  not,  if  remembered,  at  one  time  or  other 
serve  his  purpose.     Thus  it  seemed  about  to  be  with 
Mr.  Titmouse,  to  whom   it  chanced  in  this  wise.     In 
early  life,  while  following  the  humble  calling  in  which 
he  was  occupied  when  first  presented  to  the  reader,  he 
used  to  amuse  himself  in  his  lung  journeys  about  the 
streets,  with  bundle  and  yard-measure  under  his  arm, 
by  imitating  the  cries  of  cats,  the  crowing  of  cocks,  the 
squeaking  of  pigs,  the  braying  of  donkeys,  and   the 
yelping  of  curs;  in  which  matters  he  became  at  length 
so  great  a  proficient,  as  to  attract  the  admiring  atten- 
tion of  passers  by,  and  to  aftbrd   «2;reat  amusement  to 
the  circles  in  which  he  visited.     There  is  probably  no 
man  living,  though  ever  so  great  a  fool,  that  cannot  do 
somelhing  or  other  well;  and  Titmouse  became  a  sur- 
prising proficient  in  the  arts  I  have  alluded  to.     He 
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could  imitate  a  blue-bottle  fly  buzzing  about  the  win- 
dow, and,  lighting  upon  it,  abruptly  cease  its  little 
noise,  and,  anon,  flying  oft'  again,  as  suddenly  resume 
it; — a  chicken,  picking  its  way  cautiously  among  the 
growing  cabbages; — a  cat,  at  midnight  on  the  moonlit 
tiles,  pouring  forth  the  sorrows  of  her  heart  on  account 
of  the  absence  of  her  inconstant  mate; — a  cock,  sudden- 
ly waking  out  of  some  horrid  dream — it  may  be  the 
nightmare — and,  in  the  ecstacy  of  its  fright,  crowing  as 
though  it  would  split  at  once  its  throat  and  heart, 
alarming  all  mankind; — a  little  cur,  yelping  with  min- 
gled fear  and  fury,  at  the  same  time,  as  it  were,  advan- 
cing backwards,  in  view  of  a  fiendish  tom-cat,  with  high- 
curved  back,  flaming  eyes,  and  spitting  fury.  I  only 
wish  you  had  heard  Mr.  Titmouse  on  these  occasions; 
it  might,  perhaps,  even  have  reminded  you  of  the  ob- 
servation of  Doctor  Johnson,  that  genius  is  great  natu- 
ral powers  accidentally  directed. 

Now  there  was,  on  a  certain  night,  about  three  months 
after  Titmouse  had  been  in  the  House,  a  kind  of  pitched 
battle  between  the  Ministry  and  their  formidable  oppo- 
nents; in  which  the  speakers  on  each  side  did  their  best 
to  prove  that  their  opponents  were  apostates;  utterly 
worthless;  destitute  alike  of  public  and  private  virtue; 
unfit  to  govern;  and  unworthy  of  the  confidence  of  the 
country."  My  Lord  Bulfinch  rose,  late  on  the  third 
evening  of  the  debate — never  had  been  seen  so  full  a 
House  during  the  session — and  in  a  long  and  able 
speech  contended,  (first,)  that  the  opposite  side  were 
selfish,  ignorant,  and  dishonest;  and,  (secondly,)  that 
Ministers  had  only  imitated  their  example.  He  was 
vehemently  cheered  from  time  to  time,  and  sate  down 
amidst  a  tempest  of  applau&e.  Up  then  rose  the  ex- 
minister  and  leader  of  the  Opposition,  and  in  a  very 
few  moments  there  was  scarce  a  sound  to  be  heard,  ex- 
cept that  of  the  delicious  voice — at  once  clear,  harmo- 
nious, distinct  in  utterance,  and  varied  in  intonation — 
of  incomparably  the  finest  Parliamentary  orator  of  the 
day,  Mr.  Vivid.  The  hearts  of  those  around  him,  who 
centred  all  their  hopes  in  him,  beat  with  anxious  pride. 
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He  had  a  noble  cast  of  countenance — a  brilliant  eye — 
strongly  marked  and  most  expressive  features — a  com- 
manding figure — a  graceful  and  winning  address.  His 
language,  refined,  copious,  and  vigorous,  every  word  he 
uttered  told.  His  illustrations  were  as  rich  and  apt  as 
his  reasonings  were  close  and  cogent;  and  his  powers 
of  ridicule  were  unrivalled.  On  the  present  occasion 
he  was  thoroughly  roused,  and  put  forth  all  his  powers: 
he  and  Lord  Bulfinch  had  been  waiting  for  each  other 
during  the  whole  debate;  and  now  Mr.  Vivid  had  the 
reply,  and  truly  regarded  himself  as  the  mouth-piece  of 
a  great  and  grievously  slandered  party  in  the  state, 
whom  he  had  risen  to  vindicate  from  the  elaborate  and 
envenomed  aspersions  of  Lord  Bulfinch,  who  sat, 
speedily  pierced  through  and  through  with  the  arrows 
of  poignant  sarcasm,  amidst  the  loud  laughter  of  even 
his  own  side,  so  irresistible  was  the  humour  of  the 
speaker.  Even  Mr.  O'Gibbet,  who  had  been  from  time 
to  time  exclaiming,  half  aloud,  to  those  around — "Och 
the  pitiful  fellow!  The  stuped  baste! — Nivir  mind  him 
— divil  a  word,  my  lord!" — was  at  length  subdued  into 
silence.  In  fact,  the  whole  house  was  with  the  brilliant 
and  impassioned  speaker.  Every  now  and  then  vehe- 
ment and  tumultuous  cheering  would  burst  forth  from 
the  Opposition  as  from  one  man,  answered  by  as  vehe- 
ment and  determined  cheering  from  the  ministerial 
benches;  but  you  could  not  fail  to  observe  an  anxious 
and  alarmed  expression  stealing;  over  the  faces  of  Lord 
Bulfinch's  supporters.  His  lordship  sat  immovably, 
with  his  arms  folded,  and  eyes  fixed  on  his  opponent, 
and  a  bitter  smile  on  his  face,  glancing  frequently, 
however,  with  increasing  anxiety,  towards  Mr. 
0'!?QUEAL,  the  only  "great  2;un,*'  he  had  left— that  gen- 
tleman having  undertaken  (infelix  puer,  utqiie  impar 
congressus  ^^chilli!)  to  reply  to  Mr.  Vivid.  Poor  Mr. 
O'Squeal  himself  looked  pale  and  dispirited,  and  would 
probably  have  driven  up  all  his  little  prospects  to  be  able 
to  sneak  away  from  the  post  he  had  so  ea'j;erly  occupied, 
and  devolve  upon  others  the  responsibility  of  replying 
to  a  speech  looming  more  and  more  dreadfully  upon  his 
VOL.  v.  3 
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trembling  faculties  every  moment,  as  infinitely  more 
formidable  in  all  points  of  view  than  any  thing  he  had 
anticipated.  The  speech  must  electrify  the  public, 
even  as  it  was  then  electrifying  the  House.  He  held  a 
sheet  of  paper  in  one  hand,  resting  on  his  knee,  and  a 
pen  in  the  other,  with  which  he  incessantly  took  notes 
— only  to  disguise  his  fright ;  for  his  mind  went  not  with 
his  pen — all  he  heard  was  above  and  beyond  him; — he 
might  as  well  think  of  whistling  down  a  whirlwind;  yet 
there  was  no  escape  for  him.  Was  the  uneasy  eye  of 
Lord  Bulfinch,  more  and  more  frequently  directed  to- 
wards him,  calculated  to  calm  or  encourage  him.^  or  the 
sight  of  the  adroit,  sarcastic,  and  brilliant  debater  sitting 
opposite,  who  had  his  eye  on  Mr.  O'Squeal,  and  was 
evidently  to  rise  and  reply  to  him.^  Mr.  O'Squeal  be- 
gan to  feel  cold  as  death,  and  at  length  burst  into  a  cold 
perspiration.  After  a  two  hours'  speech,  of  uncommon 
power  and  brilliance,  Mr.  Vivid  wound  up  with  a  rapid 
and  striking  recapitulation  of  the  leading  points  of  his 
policy  when  in  power,  which,  he  contended,  were  in 
triumphant  contrast  with  those  of  his  successors,  which 
were  wavering,  inconsistent,  perilous  to  every  national 
interest,  and  in  despicable  subservience  to  the  vilest 
and  lov/est  impulses.  "And  now,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Vivid, 
turning  to  the  Speaker,  and  then  directing  a  bold  and 
indignant  glance  of  defiance  at  Lord  Bulfinch — "does 
the  noble  lord  opposite  talk  of — impeachment!  I  ask 
him  in  the  face  of  this  House,  and  of  the  whole  country, 
whose  eyes  are  fixed  upon  it  with  anxiety  and  agitation 
— will  he  presume  to  repeat  his  threat.^  or  will  any  one 
on  his  behaU?" — (turning  a  glance  of  withering  scorn 
towards  Mr.  O'Squeal) — "Sir,  I  pause  for  a  reply  I" — 
And  he  did — several  seconds  elapsing  in  dead  silence, 
which  was  presently,  however,  broken  in  a  manner  that 
was  perfectly  unprecedented,  and  most  astounding. 
'Twas  a  reply  to  his  question;  but  such  as,  had  he  an- 
ticipated it,  he  would  never  have  put  the  question,  or 
paused  for  its  answer. 

'^Cock-a-doodle-do-o-o-oJ^^    issued,    with    inimitable 
fidelity  of  tone  and  manner,  from  immediately  behind 
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Lord  Bulfinch,  who  started  from  his  seat  as  if  he  had 
been  shot.  Every  one  started;  Mr.  Vivid  recoiled  a 
pace  or  two  from  the  table — and  then  a  universal  peal 
of  laughter  echoed  from  all  quarters  of  the  House,  not 
excepting  even  the  strangers'  gallery.  The  Speaker 
was  convulsed,  and  could  not  rise  to  call  *'order." 
Lord  Bulfinch  laughed  himself  almost  into  fits;  even 
those  immediately  behind  Mr.  Vivid  were  giving  way 
to  uncontrollable  laughter,  at  so  comical  and°monstrous 
an  issue.  He  himself  tried  for  a  moment  to  join  in  the 
laugh,  but  in  vain:  he  was  terribly  disconcerted  and 
confounded.  This  frightful  and  disgusting  incident  had 
done  away  with  the  effect  of  his  whole  speech;  and  in 
twenty-four  hours'  time,  the  occurrence  would  be  ex- 
citing laughter  and  derision  in  every  corner  of  the  king- 
dom. 

''Order!  order!  order!"  cried  the  Speaker,  his  face 
red  and  swollen  with  scarce  subdued  laughter.  Seve- 
ral times  Mr.  Vivid  attempted  to  resume,  only,  how- 
ever, occasioning  renewed  laughter.  Still  he  perse- 
vered; and,  with  much  presence  of  mind,  made  a  point- 
ed and  witty  allusion  to  Rome  saved  by  the  cackling  of 
a  goose.  'Twas,  however,  plainly  useless;  and  after  a 
moment  or  two's  pause  of  irresolution,  he  yielded  to  his 
fate,  with  visible  vexation  abruptly  concluded  his  ob- 
servations, gathered  hastily  together  his  papers,  and  re- 
sumed his  seat  and  his  hat — a  signal  for  renewed  laugh- 
ter and  triumphant  cheering  from  the  ministerial  side 
of  the  House.  Up  then  started  Mr.  O'Squeal — and, 
despite  his  absurd  and  extravagant  gesticulation,  and 
perfectly  frightful  tone  of  voice,  dashed  boldly  off  at 
one  or  two  of  the  weakest  points  which  had  been  made 
by  his  discomfited  adversary,  which  he  dealt  with  very 
dexterously;  and  then  threw  up  a  vast  number  of  rhe- 
torical fireworks,  amidst  the  glitter  and  blaze  of  which 
he  sat  down,  and  was  enthusiastically  cheered.  'Twas 
my  friend  Mr.  Titmouse  that  had  worked  this  wonder, 
and  entirely  changed  the  fate  of  the  day.  Up  rose  Mr. 
:  O'Squeal's  dreaded  opponent — but  in  vain;  he  was  quite 
I  crestfallen;  evidently  in   momentary  apprehension  of 
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receiving  an  interruption  similar  to  that  which  Mr. 
Vivid  had  experienced.  He  was  nervous  and  fidgety— 
as  well  he  might  be;  and  would  most  assuredly  have 
shared  the  fate  of  Mr.  Vivid,  but  that  Titmouse  was 
(not  without  great  difficulty)  restrained  by  Lord  Bul- 
iinch,  on  the  ground  that  the  desired  effect  had  been 
produced,  and  would  be  only  impaired  by  a  repetition. 
The  debate  came  somewhat  abruptly  to  a  close,  and  the 
Opposition  were  beaten  by  a  majority  of  a  hundred  and 
thirty,  which  looked  something  like  a  working  majority. 

This  happy  occurrence  at  once  brought  Mr.  Tit- 
mouse into  notice,  and  very  great  favour  with  his  party; 
— well,  indeed,  it  might,  for  he  had  become  a  most 
powerful  auxiliary,  and  need  it  be  added  how  dreaded 
and  detested  he  was  by  their  opponents? — How  could 
it  be  otherwise,  with  even  their  leading  speakers,  who 
could  scarce  ever  afterwards  venture  on  any  thing  a 
little  out  of  the  common  way — a  little  higher  flight  than 
usual — being  in  momentary  apprehension  of  some  such 
disgusting  and  ludicrous  interruption  as  the  one  I  have 
mentioned,  indicating  the  effect  which  the  speaker  was 
producing  upon — a  cat,  a  donkey,  a  cock,  or  a  puppy? 
Ah,  me  I  what  a  sheep's  eye  each  of  them  cast,  as  he 
went  on,  towards  Titmouse?  And  if  ever  he  was  ob- 
served to  be  absent,  there  was  a  sensible  improvement 
in  the  tone  and  spirit  of  the  Opposition  speakers.  The 
ministerial  journals  all  over  the  country  worked  the 
joke  well;  and  in  their  leading  articles  against  any  of 
Mr.  Vivid's  speeches,  would  **sum  up  all  in  one  memo- 
rable word — ^cock-a-doodle-dooP  " 

As  is  generally  the  case,  the  signal  success  of  Mr. 
Titmouse  brought  into  the  field  a  host  of  imitators  in 
the  House;  and  their  performances,  inferior  though 
they  were,  becoming  more  and  more  frequent,  gave 
quite  a  new  character  to  the  proceedings  of  that  digni- 
fied deliberative  assembly.  At  length,  however,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  pass  a  resolution  of  the  House 
against  such  practices;  and  it  was  entered  on  the  jour- 
nals, that  thenceforth  no  honourable  member  should 
interrupt  business  by  whistling,  singing,  or  imitating 
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the  sounds  of  animals,  or  making  any  other  disgusting 
noise  whatsoever. 

The  political  importance  thus  acquired  by  Mr.  Tit- 
mouse— and  which  he  enjoyed  till  the  passing  of  the 
above  resolution,  by  which  it  was  cut  up  root  and 
branch — had  naturally  a  very  elevating  effect  upon 
him;  as  you  might  have  perceived,  had  you  only  once 
seen  him  swaggering  along  the  House  to  his  seat  be- 
hind the  front  Treasury  bench,  dressed  in  his  usual 
style  of  fashion,  and  with  his  quizzing-glass  stuck  into 
his  eye.  Mr.  O'Gibbet  invariably  greeted  him  with 
the  utmost  cordiality,  and  would  often,  at  a  pinching 
part  of  an  Opposition  speech,  turn  round  and  invoke 
his  powers,  by  the  exclamation — ''Now,  now,  Titty!'* 
He  dined,  in  due  course,  with  the  Speaker — as  usual, 
in  full  court-dress;  and,  having  got  a  little  champagne 
in  his  head,  insisted  on  going  through  his  leading 'imi- 
tations," infinitely  to  the  amusement  of  some  half 
dozen  of  the  guests,  and  all  the  servants.  His  circle 
of  acquaintance  was  extending  every  day;  he  became 
a  very  welcome  guest,  as  an  object  of  real  curiosity. 
He  was  not  a  man,  however,  to  be  always  enjoying  the 
hospitality  of  others,  without  at  least  offering  a  return; 
and,  at  the  suggestion  of  an  experienced  friend  in  the 
House,  he  commenced  a  series  of  ''parliamentary  din- 
ners" (presumptuous  little  puppy!)  at  the  Gliddington 
Hotel.  They  went  oft'  with  much  eclat,  and  were  duly 
chronicled  in  the  daily  journals,  as  thus: — 

"On  Saturday,  Mr.  Titmouse,  M.  P.,  entertained 
(his  third  dinner  given  this  session)  at  the  Gliddington 
Hotel,  the  following  (amongst  others)  distinguished 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons:  Sir  Simpson  Silly, 
Mr.  Flummerv,  Mr.  O'Gibbet,  Mr.  Outlaw,  Lord 
Beetle,  Mr.  O'Shirtless,  Sir  Too  Raladdy,  Mr.  Tripe, 
Mr.  Scum,  and  a  dozen  others." 

Mr.  Titmouse,  at  length,  thought  himself  warranted 
in  inviting  Lord  Bulfinch! — and  the  Speaker!! — and 
Lord  Firebrand,  (the  Foreign  Secretary;)  all  of 
whom,  however,  very  politely  declined,  pleading  pre- 
vious engagements.  "  I  can  hardly,  however,  give  Mr. 
3* 
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Titmouse  the  credit  of  these  latter  proceedings;  which 
were,  in  fact,  suggested  to  him,  in  the  first  instance,  by 
two  or  three  young  wags  in  the  House;  who,  barring  a 
little  difference  in  the  way  of  bringing  up,  were  every 
whit  as  great  fools  and  coxcombs  as  himself,  and  equally 
entitled  to  the  confidence  of  their  favoured  constituen- 
cies and  of  the  country,  as  so  calculated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  practical  legislation,  and  that  remodelling  of 
the  constitutions  of  the  country  upon  which  the  new 
House  of  Commons  seemed  bent.  'Twas  truly  delight- 
ful to  see  the  tables  of  these  young  gentlemen  groaning 
under  daily  accumulations  of  Parliamentary  documents, 
containing  all  sorts  of  political  and  statistical  informa- 
tion, collected  and  published  with  vast  labour  and  ex- 
pense, for  the  purpose  of  informing  their  powerful  in- 
tellects upon  the  business  of  the  country,  so  that  they 
might  come  duly  prepared  to  the  important  discussions 
in  the  House,  on  all  questions  of  domestic  and  foreign 
policy.  As  for  Mr.  Titmouse,  he  never  relished  the 
idea  of  perusing  and  studying  these  troublesome  and 
repulsive  documents — page  after  page,  filled  with  long 
rows  of  figures,  tables  of  prices,  of  exchanges,  &c.,  re- 
ports of  the  evidence,  verbatim  et  literatim,  taken  in 
question  and  answer  before  every  committee  that  sat; 
all  sorts  of  expensive  and  troublesome  "returns,"  moved 
for  by  any  one  that  chose;  he  rather  contented  himself 
with  attending  to  what  went  on  in  the  House;  and  at 
the  close  of  the  session,  all  the  documents  in  question 
became  the  perquisite  of  Mr.  Titmouse's  valet,  who 
got  a  good  round  sum  for  them  (uncut)  as  waste  paper. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the  pleasure  which 
my  little  friend  experienced,  in  dispensing  the  little  fa- 
vours and  courtesies  of  orders  for  the  gallery,  and  franks, 
to  those  who  applied  for  them;  fur  all  his  show  of  feel- 
ing it  a  "6ore"  to  be  asked.  'Twas  these  little  matters 
which,  as  it  were,  brought  home  to  him  a  sense  of  his 
dignity,  and  made  \\\mfeel  the  possession  of  station  and 
authority.  I  know  not  but  the  following  application 
was  not  more  gratifying  to  him  than  any  which  he  re- 
ceived :— 
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«*T.  Tagrag's  best  respects  to  T.  Titmouse,  Esq., 
M.  P.,  and  begs  to  say  how  greatly  he  will  account  y^ 
favour  of  obtaining  an  order  to  be  Admitted  to  the  Gal- 
lery of  the  House  of  Commons  for  to-morrow  night,  to 
hear  the  debate  on  the  Bill  for  Doing  away  with  the 
Nuisance  of  Dustmen's  cries,  of  a  morning. 

*'With  Mrs.  T.'s  &  daughter's  comp**." 

*'T.  Titmouse,  Esq.,  M.  P." 

On  receiving  this.  Titmouse  looked  out  for  the  finest 
sheet  of  glossy  extra-superfine  gilt  Bath  post,  scented, 
and  wrote  as  follows: — 

"Please  To  Admit  y^  Barer  To  The  Galery  of  the 
House  of  Commons. —  T.  Titmouse.  Wednesday, 
March  6th,  IS—." 

But  the  reader,  who  must  have  been  highly  gratified 
by  the  unexpectedly  rapid  progress  of  Mr.  Titmouse  in 
Parliamentary  life,  will  be,  doubtless,  as  much  interest- 
ed by  hearing  that  corresponding  distinction  awaited 
him  in  the  regions  of  science  and  literature;  his  pioneer 
thither  being  one  who  had  long  enjoyed  a  very  distin- 
guished eminence;  successfully  combining  the  charac- 
ter and  pursuits  of  scholar  and  philosopher,  with  those 
of  a  man  of  fashion — I  mean  a  Doctor  Diabolus  Gan- 
der. Though  upwards  of  sixty,  he  found  means  so  ef- 
fectually to  disguise  his  age,  that  he  would  have  passed 
for  barely  forty.  He  had  himself  so  strong  a  predilec- 
tion fur  dress,  that  the  moment  he  saw  Titmouse,  he 
conceived  a  certain  secret  respect  for  that  gentleman: 
and,  in  fact,  the  two  dressed  pretty  nearly  in  the  same 
style.  The  Doctor  passed  for  a  philosopher  in  society. 
He  had  spent  most  of  his  days  in  drilling  youth  in  the 
elements  of  the  mathematics;  of  which  he  had  the  same 
kind  and  degree  of  knowledge  that  is  possessed  of  Eng- 
lish literature  by  an  old  governess  who  has  spent  her 
life  in  going  over  the  first  part  of  LindleV  Murray's 
English  Grammar  with  children.  Just  so  much  did  the 
Doctor  know  of  the  scope,  the  object,  the  application, 
of  the  mathematics.  His  great  distinguishing  mark  was, 
the  capability  of  rendering  the  most  abstruse  science, 
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*'popular;^^  i.  e.  utterly  unintelligible  to  those  who  did 
understand  science,  and  very  exciting  and  entertaining 
to  those  who  did  not.  He  had  a  knack  of  getting  hold 
of  obscure  and  starving  men  of  genius  and  science,  and 
secretly  availing  himself  of  their  labours.  He  would 
pay  them  with  comparative  liberality  to  write,  in  an 
elegant  style,  on  subjects  of  pure  and  mixed  science: 
but  when  published,  the  name  of  Diabolus  Gander  would 
appear  upon  the  title-page;  and,  to  enable  the  doctor  to 
do  this  with  some  comfort  to  his  conscience,  he  would 
actually  copy  out  the  whole  of  the  manuscript,  and 
make  a  few  alterations  in  it.  But,  alas!  omne  quod 
tetigitfcedavit;  and  it  invariably  happened  that  these 
were  the  very  macidas  pitched  upon,  exposed,  and  ridi- 
culed by  reviewers.  No  man  could  spread  his  small 
stock  over  a  larger  surface  than  Doctor  Gander;  no  man 
be  more  successful  in  ingratiating  himself  with  those 
persons  so  useful  to  an  enterprising  empiric — viz., 
wealthy  fools.  He  paid  constant  court  to  Titmouse, 
from  the  first  moment  he  saw  him;  and  took  the  liberty 
of  calling — unasked — the  very  next  day,  at  his  rooms 
in  the  Albany.  He  soon  satisfied  Titmouse  that  he — 
Gander — was  a  great  philosopher,  whom  it  was  an  ad- 
vantage and  a  distinction  to  be  acquainted  with.  He 
took  my'  little  admiring  friend,  for  instance,  to  hear 
him — Gander — deliver  a  lecture  at  the  Hanover  Square 
Rooms,  to  a  crowd  of  fashionable  ladies  and  old  gen- 
tlemen, who  greatly  applauded  all  he  said,  upon  a  sub- 
ject equally  abstruse,  interesting,  and  instructive;  viz., 
the  occult  qualities  of  Triangles.  In  short,  he  paid 
anxious  and  successful  court  to  Titmouse,  and  was  a 
very  frequent  guest  at  his  dinner  table.  He  gave  Tit- 
mouse, on  one  of  these  occasions,  an  amusing  account 
of  the  distinction  belonging  to  a  member  of  any  of  the 
great  learned  societies;  and,  in  fact,  quite  inflamed  his 
little  imagmation  upon  the  subject — sounding  him  as  to 
his  wish  to  become  a  member  of  some  great  society,  in 
common  with  half  the  dukes,  marquesses,  earls,  and  ba- 
rons in  the  kingdom — in  particular  his  own  august  kins- 
man, the  Earl  of  Dreddlington  himself. 
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**Why — a — 'pon  my  soul — "  quoth  Titmouse,  grin- 
ning, as  he  toped  off  his  tenth  glass  of  champagne,  with 
the  bland  and  voluble  doctor — "I — I — shouldn't  much 
dislike  a  thingumbob  or  two  at  the  end  of  my  name— 
what's  the  figure?" 

"Certainly,  I  myself,  as  a  zealous  lover  of  science, 
my  dear  sir,  consider  lier  honours  always  well  bestowed 
on  those  eminent  in  rank  and  station:  though  they  may 
not  have  gone  througli  the  drudgery  of  scientific  de- 
tails, sir,  their  countenance  irradiates  the  pale  cheek  of 
unobtrusive  science " 

"Ya — a — s,  'pon  honour,  it  certainly  does,*'  quoth 
Titmouse,  not  exactly,  however,  comprehending  the 
doctor's  fine  figure  of  speech. 

*«Now,  look  you,  Mr.  Titmouse,"  continued  the  doc- 
tor, "the  greatest  society  in  all  England,  out  and  out, 
is  the  Credulous  Society.  I  happen  to  have  some 
leetle  influence  there,  through  which  I  have  been  able,  I 
am  happy  to  say,  to  introduce  several  noblemen." 

"Have  you,  by  Jove.^  What  the  devil  do  they  do 
there.^" 

"Do,  my  dear  sir!  They  meet  for  the  purpose  of — 
consider  the  distinguished  men  that  are  fellows  of  that 
society!  It  was  only  the  other  day  that  the  Duke  of 
Tadcaster  told  me  (the  very  day  after  I  had  succeeded 
in  getting  his  grace  elected,)  that  he  was  as  proud  of 
the  letters  'F.  C.  S.'  added  to  his  name,  as  he  was  of 
his  dukedom!" 

"By  Jove! — No — but — 'pon  honour  bright — did  he.^ 
Can  you  get  me  into  it.^"  inquired  Titmouse,  eagerly. 

"I — ph — why — you  see,  my  very  dear  sir,  you're  cer- 
tainly rather  young,"  quoth  the  doctor,  gravely,  pausing 
and  rubbing  his  chin;  "i/it  could  be  managed,  it  would 
be  a  splendid  thing  for  you — eh?" 

"By  jingo,  I  should  think  so!"  replied  Titmouse. 

"I  think  I've  been  asked  by  at  least  a  dozen  noble- 
men for  my  influence,  but  I've  not  felt  myself  war- 
ranted  " 

"Oh,  well!  then  in  course  there's  an  end  of  it,"  in- 
terrupted  Titmouse,  with  an   air  of  disappointment; 
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*'and  curse  me  if  ever  I  cared  a  pin  about  it — I  see  I've 

not  the  ghost  of  a  chance." 

**I  don't  know  that  either,"  replied  the  doctor,  mu- 
singly. His  design  had  been  all  along  to  confer  suffi- 
cient obligation  on  Titmouse,  to  induce  him  to  lend  the 
doctor  a  sum  of  four  or  five  hundred  pounds,  to  embark 
in  some  wild  scheme  or  other,  and  also  to  make  Tit- 
mouse useful  to  him  for  other  purposes,  from  time  to 
time — "As  you  are  so  young,  1  am  afraid  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary in  some  sort  of  way  to  give  you  a  sort  of  scien- 
tific pretension — ah,  by  Archimedes!  but  I  have  it! — I 
have  it  I  You  see,  I've  a  treatise  in  the  press,  and  nearly 
ready  for  publication,  upon  a  particularly  profound 
subject — but,  you'll  understand  me,  explained  in  a  per- 
fectly popular  manner — in  fact,  my  dear  sir,  it  is  a 
grand  discovery  of  my  own,  which  will  in  future  ages 
be  placed  side  by  side  of  that  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton " 

*'Is  he  a  member  of  it  too.'"'  inquired  Titmouse. 

*'No,  my  dear  sir!  not  bodily;  but  his  spirit  is  with 
us  I  We  feel  it  influencing  all  our  deliberations;  though 
he  died  a  quarter  of  a  century  before  we  were  establish- 
ed! But  to  return  to  the  discovery  I  was  mentioning; 
as  Sir  Isaac  discovered  the  principle  of  gravitation, 
(otherwise  weight,  or  heaviness,)  so  Mr.  Titmouse,  I 
have  discovered  the  principle  of  lightness!" 

*'You  don't  say  so!  'Pon  my  life  amazing!"  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Titmouse. 

*'And  equally  true,  as  amazing.  As  soon  as  I  shall 
have  indicated  its  tendencies  and  results,  my  discovery 
will  effect  a  revolution  in  the  existing  system  of  physi- 
cal science." 

*'Ah!  that's  what  they  talked  about  in  the  House  last 
night — revolution.  'Pon  my  soul,  I  don't  like  revolu- 
tion, though!"  exclaimed  Titmouse,  uneasily. 

"I  am  speaking  of  something  quite  different,  my  dear 
Titmouse,"  said  Dr.  Gander,  with  a  slight  appearance 
of  pique;  "'but  to  proceed  with  what  I  had  intended. 
Since  I  have  been  sitting  here,  my  dear  sir,  it  has  oc- 
curred to  me  that  I  have  an  excellent  opportunity  of 
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evincing  my  sense  of  your  kindness  towards  me.  Sir, 
I  intend  to  dedicate  my  work  to  you!" 

''Sir,  you're  amazing  kind — most  uncommon  polite!" 
quoth  Titmouse,  who  had  not  the  slightest  notion  of 
what  a  "dedication"  meant.  Within  a  week  or  two's 
time,  sure  enough,  appeared  a  handsome  octavo  volume, 
beautifully  printed,  and  splendidly  bound,  entitled, 

"Researches  into  Physical  Science^  with  a  view  to 
the  Establishment  of  a  New  Principle — 

^'Lightness. 

BY 

"DiABOLUs  Gander,  Esquire,  LL.  D.; 

F.  C.  S.;  Q.  U.  A.  K.;  G.  O.  S.;  Secretary  of  the 
Empirical  Society;  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Leip- 
zic  Lunatic  Society;  Vice-President  of  the  Peripatetic 
Gastronomic  Association;  and  Member  of  Seventeen 
American  Philosophical  and  Literary  Societies,  &c., 
&c.,  &c." 

And  it  bore  the  following  "Dedication" — 
"To  Tittlebat  Titmouse,  Esquire,  M.  P.,  &c., 

&c.,  &c., 
This  volume  is  respectfully  inscribed,  by 
his  obedient,  obliged, 

faithful,  humble  servant, 

Diabolus  Gander." 

The  work  being  vigorously  pushed,  and  systemati- 
cally puffed  in  all  directions,  of  course  brought  the  ho- 
noured name  of  Mr.  Titmouse  a  good  deal  before  the 
scientific  public;  and  about  three  weeks  afterwards 
might  have  been  seen  the  followino;  "Testimonial,"  sus- 
pended  against  the  screen  of  the  public  room  of  the 
Credulous  Society,  in  support  of  Mr.  Titmouse's  pre- 
tensions to  be  elected  into  it: — 

"Testimonial. — We,  the  undersigned.  Fellows  of  the 
Credulous  Society,  hereby  certify  that,  from  our  know- 
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ledge  of  Tittlebat  Titmouse,  Esquire,  M.  P.,  we  be- 
lieve him  to  be  a  gentleman  greatly  attached  to  recon- 
dite science,  and  desirous  ot  promoting  its  interests; 
and  as  such,  deserving  of  being  elected  a  Fellow  of  the 
Credulous  Society. 

"Dreddlington. 

"Tantallan. 

"Wooden  Spoon. 

'•Flimsy  Crotchet. 

"DiABOLUs  Gander. 

"Periwinkle  Parallelogram. 

"Placid  Noodle." 

The  above  distinguished  names  were  procured  by  Dr. 
Gander;  and  thereupon  the  election  of  Mr.  Titmouse 
became  almost  a  matter  of  certainty — especially  as,  on 
the  appointed  day,  Dr.  Gander  procured  the  attendance 
of  some  amiable  old  gentlemen,  fellows  of  the  society, 
who  believed  the  doctor  to  be  all  he  pretended  to  be. 
The  above  testimonial  having  been  read  from  the 
chair,  Mr.  Titmouse  was  balloted  for,  and  declared 
elected  unanimously  a  Fellow  of  the  Credulous  Society. 
He  was  prevented  from  attending  on  the  ensuing  meet- 
ing by  a  great  debate,  and  an  expected  early  division; 
then,  by  sheer  intoxication;  and  again  by  his  being 
unable  to  return  in  time  from  Croydon,  where  he  had 
been  attending  a  grand  prize-fight,  being  the  backer  of 
one  of  the  principal  ruffians,  Billy  Bully,  his  boxing- 
master.  On  the  fourth  evening,  however,  having  dined 
with  the  Earl  of  Dreddlington,  he  drove  with  his  lord- 
ship to  the  society's  apartments,  was  formally  intro- 
duced, and  solemnly  admitted;  from  which  time  he  was 
entitled  to  have  his  name  stand  thus: — 

"Tittlebat  Titmouse,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  F.  C.  S." 

— And  heaven  knows  how  much  higher  he  might  not  have 
mounted,  in  the  scale  of  social  distinction,  but  that  he 
came  to  a  very  sudden  rupture  with  his  "guide,  philo- 
sopher, and  friend,"  Dr.  Gander,  -who,  at  length  ven- 
turing to  make  his  long-meditated  application  to  Tit- 
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mouse  for  a  temporary  loan,  to  enable  him,  Dr.  Gander, 
to  prosecute  some  extensive  philosophical  experiments 
— [i.  e.,  inter  nos,  on  public  credulity] — was  unhesita- 
tingly refused  by  Titmouse;  who,  on  being  pressed  by 
the  doctor,  abused  him  in  no  very  choice  terms — and 
finally  ordered  him  out  of  the  room!  He  quitted  the 
presence  of  his  ungrateful  protege  with  disgust,  and  in 
despair — nor  without  reason;  for  that  very  night  he  re- 
ceived a  propulsion  towards  the  Fleet  Prison,  which 
suggested  to  his  philosophical  mind  several  ingenious 
reflections  concerning  the  attraction  of  repulsion.  There 
he  lay  for  three  months,  till  he  sent  for  the  creditor 
who  had  deposited  him  there,  and  who  had  been  his 
bookseller  and  publisher;  and  the  doctor  so  dazzled 
him  by  the  outline  of  a  certain  literary  speculation — to 
be  called  The  Gander  Gallery — that  his  credulous 
creditor  relented,  and  set  his  ingenious  and  enterpri- 
sing debtor  once  more  at  large. 

But  to  return  to  Mr.  Titmouse.  It  was  not  long 
after  his  election  into  the  Credulous  Society,  that  a  de- 
putation from  the  committee  of  the  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Civil  and  Religious  Z)i.sco?Y?  waited  upon 
him  at  his  apartments  in  the  Albany,  to  solicit  him,  in 
terms  the  most  flattering  and  complimentary,  to  preside 
at  their  next  annual  meeting  at  the  Stonemasons'  Hall; 
and,  after  some  modest  expressions  of  distrust  as  to  his 
fitness  for  so  distinguished  a  post,  he  yielded  to  their 
anxious  entreaties.  He  ordered  in,  while  they  were 
with  him,  a  very  substantial  lunch,  of  which  they  par- 
took with  infinite  relish;  and  having  done  ample  jus- 
tice to  his  wines  and  spirits,  the  worthy  gentlemen 
withdrew,  charmed  with  the  intelligence  and  affability 
of  their  distinguished  host,  and  anticipating  that  they 
should  have  in  Mr.  Titmouse,  one  of  the  most  rising 
young  men  in  the  liberal  line,  a  very  effective  chair- 
man, and  who  would  make  their  meeting  go  off  with 
great  eclat.  How  Titmouse  could  have  got  through 
the  task  he  had  undertaken,  the  reader  must  be  left  to 
conjecture;  seeing  that,  in  point  of  fact,  "circumstances, 
over  which   he   had  no  control,"  prevented  him  from 
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fulfilling  his  promise.     The  meeting  waited  for  him  at 
least  three-quarters  of  an   hour;    when,  finding  that 
neither  he  nor  any  tidings  of  him  came,  they  elected 
some  one  else  into   the  chair,  and  got  on  as  well  as 
they  could.     I  dare  say  the  reader  is  rather  curious  to 
know  how  all  this  came  to  pass;  and  I  feel  it  my  duty 
to  state  the'  reason  frankly.     On  the  evening  of  the  day 
before  that  on   which   he  had  promised  to  preside  at 
Stonemasons'  Hall,  he  dined  out  with  one  or  two  choice 
spirits;  and,  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  they  all 
sallied  forth,  not  a  bit  the  better  for  wine,  in  quest  of 
adventures.     Mr.  Titmouse  gave  some  excellent  imita- 
tions of  donkeys,  cats,  and  pigs,  as  they  walked  along 
arm  in  arm;  and  very  nearly  succeeded  in  tripping  up 
an  old  watchman,  who  had  crawled   out  to  announce 
the  hour.   Then  they  rung  every  bell  they  passed;  and, 
encouraged  by  impunity,  proceeded  to  sport  of  a  still 
more  interesting  and  exciting  description;  viz.  twisting 
knockers  otF  doors.     Titmouse  was  by  far   the  most 
drunk  of  the  party,  and  wrenched  otf  several  knockers 
in  a  very  resolute  and  reckless  manner,  placing  them 
successively  in  his  pocket — where,  also,  his  companions 
contrived,  unknown  to  him,  to  deposit  their  spoils — till 
the  weight  was  such  as  seriously  to  increase  the  diffi- 
culty of  keeping  his  balance.    When  tired  of  this  sport, 
it  was  agreed  that  they  should  extinguish  every  lamp 
they  passed.    No  sooner  said  than  done;  and  Titmouse 
volunteered  to  commence.   Assisted  by  his  companions, 
he  clambered  up  a  lamp-post  at  the  corner  of  St.  James's 
street;  and  holding  with  one  hand  by  the  bar,  while  his 
legs  clung  round  the  iron  post,  with  the  other  hand  he 
opened  the  window  of  the  lamp;  and  while  in  the  act 
of  blowing  it  out,  "Watch!  watch!"  cried  the  voices 
of  several  people  rushing  round   the  corner;  a  rattle 
was  sprung;  away  scampered  his  companions  in  differ- 
ent directions;  and  after  holding  on  where  he  was  for 
a  moment  or  two,  in  confusion  and  alarm,  down  he  slid, 
and  dropped  into  the  arms  of  three  watchmen,  around 
whom  was  gathered  a  little  crowd  of  persons,  all  of 
whom  had  been  roused  from  sleep  by  the  pulling  of  their 
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bells,  and  the  noise  made  in  wrenching  off  their 
knockers.  A  pretty  passion  they  all  were  in,  shaking 
their  fists  in  the  face  of  the  captured  delinquent,  and 
accompanying  him,  with  menacing  gestures,  to  the 
watch-house.  There  having;  been  safely  lodged,  he  was 
put  into  a  dark  cell,  where  he  presently  fell  asleep; 
nor  did  he  wake  till  he  was  summoned  to  go  off  to  the 
police  office.  There  he  found  a  host  of  victims  of  his 
overnight's  exploits.  He  stoutly  denied  having  been 
concerned  in  despoiling  a  single  door  of  its  knocker — 
on  which  a  breeches-maker  near  him  furiously  lifted  up 
the  prisoner's  coat-tails,  and  exclaimed,  eagerly — "Your 
worship,  your  worship  I  see,  he's  got  his  knocket  full 
of  pockers!  he's  got  his  knocket  full  of  peckers — see 
here,  your  worship." — "What  do  you  mean,  sir,  by 
such  gibberish  1"  inquired  the  magistrate,  in  so  stern  a 
tone  as  drew  the  speaker's  attention  to  the  little  trans- 
position of  letters  which  he  had  made  in  his  headlong 
haste  to  detect  the  falsehood  .of  the  delinquent;  who, 
finding  the  dismal  strait  to  which  he  was  driven,  and 
feeling  really  very  ill,  begged  for  mercy — which,  after 
a  very  severe  rebuke,  confronted  by  seven  knockers 
lying  before  him  in  a  row,  all  of  them  having  been  taken 
out  of  his  own  pockets,  he  obtained,  on  condition  of  his 
making  compensation  to  the  injured  parties,  who  com- 
pounded with  him  for  twelve  pounds.  After  paying  a 
couple  of  pounds  to  the  poor-box,  he  was  discharged; 
crawled  into  a  coach,  and,  in  a  very  sad  condition, 
reached  his  rooms  about  one  o'clock,  and  got  into  bed 
in  a  truly  deplorable  state — never  once  recollecting 
that,  at  that  precise  hour,  he  ought  to  have  been  taking 
the  chair  of  the  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  Promo- 
tion of  Civil  and  Religious  Discord.  As,  however,  his 
misfortunes  were,  in  the  newspapers,  assigned,  not  to 
"Tittlebat  Titmouse,"  but  to  one  '^John  Smith/^  the 
exact  state  of  the  case  never  transpired  to  the  worthy 
gentlemen  who  had  been  so  unaccountably  deprived  of 
his  services;  and  who,  on  inquiry,  were  told  by  his 
fluent  valet,  that  Mr.  Titmouse's  late  hours  at  the 
House  had  brought  on  a  slight  and  sudden  attack  of — 
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jaundice^  on  hearing  which,  they  begged  he  might  be 
assured  of  their  respectful  sympathy,  and  hearty  wishes 
for  his  restoration;  and  tried  very  hard  to  sound  the 
valet  on  the  subject  of  his  master's  compensating  for 
his  absence  by  some  donation  or  subscription;  but  tlie 
fellow  was  very  obtuse,  and  they  were  compelled  to 
depart  disappointed. 

I  should  have  thought  that  the  foreo;oino;  would  have 
proved  a  lesson  to  Mr.  Titmouse,  and  restrained  him 
for  some  time  from  yielding  to  his  cursed  propensity  to 
drink.  Yet  was  it  otherwise — and  I  shall  tell  the  mat- 
ter exactly  as  it  happened.  Within  a  fortnight  after 
the  mischance  which  I  have  above  described,  Titmouse 
dined  with  the  members  of  a  sort  of  pugilistic  club, 
whicli  met  every  fortnight,  for  the  purpose  of  settling 
matters  connected  with  the  "ring."  On  the  present 
occasion  there  had  been  a  full  muster,  for  they  had  to 
settle  the  preliminaries  for  a  grand  contest  for  the 
championship  of  England — to  which  Titmouse's  mas- 
ter, Mr.  Billy  Bully,  aspired.  Titmouse  had  scarcely 
ever  enjoyed  himself  more  than  on  that  exciting  occa- 
sion; and,  confident  of  his  man,  had  backed  his  fa- 
vourite pretty  freely.  Towards  eleven  o'clock,  he 
found  the  room  very  close — and  it  was  not  to  be  won- 
dered at,  when  you  considered  the  dreadful  quantity  of 
hard  ale,  harder  port  wine,  and  poisonous  gin  and  water, 
which  the  little  wretch  had  swallowed  since  sitting 
down  to  dinner — however,  about  the  hour  I  have  named, 
he,  Sir  Pumpkin  Puppy,  and  one  or  two  others,  all  with 
cigars  in  their  mouths,  sallied  forth  to  walk  about  town, 
in  search  of  sport.  I  have  hardly  patience  to  write  it 
— but  positively  they  had  not  got  halfway  down  the 
Hay-market,  when  they  got  into  a  downright  "row;^^ 
and,  egged  on  by  his  companions,  and  especially  in- 
wardly impelled  by  the  devil  himself,  the  miserable 
Titmouse,  after  grossly  insulting  a  little,  one-eyed,  one- 
legged,  bald-headed  old  waterman  attached  to  the 
coach-stand  there,  challenged  him  to  fight,  and  forth- 
with flung  away  his  cigar,  and  threw  himself  into  box- 
ing attitude,  amidst  the  jeers  and  laughter  of  the  spec- 
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tators — who,  however,  formed  a  sort  of  ring,  in  a  trice. 
At  it  they  went,  instanter.  Titmouse  squared  about 
with  a  sort  of  disdainful  showiness — in  the  midst  of 
which  he  suddenly  received  a  nasty  teaser  on  his  nose 
and  shoulder,  from  his  active,  hardy,  and  experienced 
antagonist,  which  brought  him  to  the  ground,  the  blood, 
gushing  from  his  nose  in  a  copious  stream.  Sir  Pump- 
kin quickly  picked  him  up,  shook  him,  and  set  him 
fairly  at  his  man  again.  Nearer  and  nearer  stumped 
the  old  fellow  to  the  devoted  "swell,"  who,  evidently 
groggy,  squared  in  the  most  absurd  vv^ay  imaginable  for 
a  moment  or  two,  when  he  received  his  enemy's  one  two 
in  his  eye,  and  on  his  mouth,  and  again  dropped  down. 

*'He's  drunk — he  can't  fight  no  more  than  a  baby;  I 
won't  stand  against  him  any  more,"  quoth  the  fair  and 
stout-hearted  old  waterman.  "It  warn't  any  o'  my 
seeking;  but  if  he  thought  to  come  it  over  an  old  crip- 
ple like  me" 

"Bravo!  bravo  I"  cried  his  comrades;  "come  along, 
old  chap — come  along!"  said  one;  "if  I  don't  give  you 
a  jolly  quartern,  may  I  stick  here  without  a  fare  all  this 
blessed  night;"  and  the  speaker  led  oft'  the  victor  to 
the  public-house  opposite,  while  Titmouse's  friends  led 
him  off",  nearly  insensible,  to  a  tavern  a  few  doors  oft*. 
Having  given  directions  that  he  should  be  forthwith 
taken  to  a  bed-room  and  washed,  they  ordered  broiled 
bones  and  mulled  claret  for  themselves.  After  about 
an  hour  and  a  half's  nap,  Titmouse,  w  ho  probably  had 
benefited  rather  than  suffered  from  his  bloodletting,  re- 
joined his  friends,  and  called  for  a  cigar  and  a  glass  of 
cold  brandy  and  water;  having  had  which,  they  set  oft' 
homeward;  he  reaching  his  rooms  about  one  o'clock, 
with  a  very  black  eye,  a  swollen  nose  and  mouth,  a  very 
thick  and  indistinct  speech,  and  unsteady  step:  in  fact, 
in  a  much  worse  pickle  than  he  had  as  yet  exhibited  to 
his  valet,  who  told  him,  while  preparing  for  him  a  glass 
of  brandy  and  soda-water,  that  no  fewer  than  five  mes- 
sengers had  been  at  his  rooms.  While  he  was  yet 
speaking,  a  thundering  knock  w^as  heard  at  the  outer 
4* 
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door,  and  on  its  being  opened,  in  rushed,  breathlessly, 
Mr.  Phelim  O'Doodle. 

"Titmouse! — Titmouse!"  Och,  murther  and  thun- 
der, where  are  ye?  Where  have  ye  been,wid  ye?"  he 
gasped — 

"When— a — hen — on — water — swims — 
Too-ra  laddy — 

Too-ra-lad-lad-lad"— 

drowsily  sung  Titmouse — it  being  part  of  a  song  he  had 
heard  thrice  encored  that  evening  after  dinner — at  the 
same  time  staggering  towards  O'Doodle. 

"Och,  botheration  take  your  too-ra-laddy!  Come, 
fait — by  Jasus!  clap  your  hat  on  and  button  your  coat, 
and  oft' to  the  House — immadiately — or  it's  all  up  with 
us,  an'  out  we  go  every  mother's  son  of  us — an'  the 
bastely  tories  '11  be  in.  Come!  come!  off"  wid  ye,  I 
say!    I've  a  coach  at  the  door " 

*'I — (hiccup) — I  sha'nt — can't,  'pon  my  life" 

"Och,  off"  wid  ye! — isn't  it  mad  that  Mr.  O'Gibbet 
is  wid  ye?" 

"He's  one  eye — ah,  ha! — and  one  leg— Too-ra-lad- 
dy,"  hiccupped  the  young  senator. 

"Divil  burn  me  if  I  don't  tie  ye  hand  an'  foot  to- 
gether?'.' cried  O'Doodle,  impetuously.  "What  the 
divil  have  ye  been  about  wid  that  black  eye  o' 
yours,  and — but  I'll  spake  about  it  in  the  coach.  Oft' 
wid  ye!  Isn't  time  worth  a  hundred  pounds  a  mi- 
nute"  

Within  a  minute  or  two's  time,  O'Doodle  had  got 
him  safely  into  the  coach,  and  down  to  St.  Stephen's 
they  rattled  at  top  speed.  There  was  going  on,  indeed, 
a  desperate  fight — a  final  trial  of  strength  between 
ministers  and  the  opposition,  on  a  vote  of  want  of  con- 
fidence; and  a  division  expected  every  minute.  Pro- 
digious had  been  the  efforts  of  both  parties — the  whip 
unprecedented.  Lord  Bulfinch  had,  early  in  the  even- 
ing, explicitly  stated  that  ministers  would  resign  unless 
they  gained  a  majority:  and,  to  their  infinite  vexation 
and  astonishment,  three  of  their  staunch  adherents — 
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Titmouse  being  one — were  missing  just  at  the  critical 
moment.  The  opposition  had  been  more  fortunate; 
every  man  of  theirs  had  come  up — and  were  shouting 
tremendously,  "Divide!  divide!  divide!" — while,  on 
the  other  hand,  ministers  were  putting  up  men,  one 
after  another,  to  speak  against  time,  though  not  one 
syllable  they  said  could  be  heard,  in  order  to  get  a 
chance  of  their  then  missing  men  coming  up.  If  none 
of  them  came,  ministers  would  be  exactly  even  with 
their  opponents;  in  which  case  they  had  resolved  to 
resign.  Up  the  stairs  and  into  the  lobby  came  O'Doodle, 
breathlessly,  with  his  prize. 

"Och,  my  dear  O'Doodle! — Titmouse,  ye  little 
drunken  divil,  where  have  ye  been?"  commenced  Mr. 
O'Gibbet,  on  whom  O'Doodle  stumbled  suddenly. 

"Thank  heaven!  Good  God,  how  fortunate!"  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Flummery,  both  he  and  O'Gibbet  being 
in  a  state  of  intense  anxiety  and  great  excitement. 

"In  with  him! — in  with  him! — by  Jove  they're  clear- 
ing the  gallery!"  gasped  Mr.  Flummery,  while  he 
rushed  into  the  House  to  make  the  way  clear  for 
O'Doodle  and  O'Gibbet,  who  were  literally  carrying 
in  Titmouse  between  them. 

"Sir — Mr.  Flummery!"  gasped  O'Doodle, — "ye 
won't  forget  what  I  have  done  to  night,  will  ye?" 

"No,  no — honour!  In  with  you!  In  with  you!  A 
moment,  and  all's  lost." 

However,  they  reached  the  house  in  safety,  Mr. 
O'Gibbet  waving  his  hand  in  triumph." 

"Oh,  ye  droll  little  divil!  where  have  ye  been 
hiding?"  he  hastily  whispered,  as  he  deposited  him  on 
the  nearest  bench  and  sat  beside  him.  He  took  off*  his 
hat,  and  wiped  his  reeking  head  and  face.  Gracious 
heavens,  what  a  triumph! — and  in  the  very  nick  of 
time! — he  had  saved  the  ministry!  Tremendous  was 
now  the  uproar  in  the  House,  almost  every  one  present 
shouting,  "Divide! — divide!" 

"Strangers,  withdraw,"  cried  the  speaker. 

At  it  they  went  with  an  air  of  tumultuous  and  irre- 
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pressible  excitement;  but,  through  Titmouse,  the  min- 
isters triumphed.     The  numbers  were  announced — 

Ayes,  301 
Noes,  300 


Majority  for  ministers,  1 

On  which  burst  forth  immense  cheering  on  the  minis- 
terial side  of  the  House,  and  vehement  counter-cheer- 
ing on  the  opposition  side,  which  lasted  for  several 
minutes.  The  noise,  indeed,  was  so  prodigious,  that  it 
almost  roused  Titmouse  from  the  sort  of  stupor  into 
which  he  had  sunk.  Mr.  O'Doodle  accompanied  him 
home;  and,  after  taking  a  couple  of  tumblers  of  whisky 
and  water  with  him,  took  his  departure — caring  nothing 
that  he  had  left  Titmouse  on  the  floor,  in  a  state  of 
dangerous  insensibility;  from  which,  however,  in  due 
time,  he  recovered,  but  was  confined  to  his  bed,  by  a 
violent  bilious  attack,  for  nearly  a  week.  Mr.  O'Doo- 
dle's  services  to  the  government  were  not  forgotten. 
A  few  days  afterwards  he  vacated  his  seat,  having  re- 
ceived the  appointment  of  sub-inspector  of  political 
caricatures  in  Ireland,  with  a  salary  of  six  hundred 
pounds  a  year  for  life.  His  place  in  the  House  was 
immediately  filled  up  by  his  brother,  Mr.  Trigger 
O'Doodle.  Profuse  were  Phelim's  thanks  to  Mr. 
O'Gibbet,  when  that  gent'leman  announced  to  him  his 
good  fortune,  exclaiming,  at  the  same  time,  with  a  sly 
smile — "Ye  see  what  it  is  to  rinder  service  to  the  state 
— ah,  ah!  Aisy,  aisy! — ^^softly,  say  I.  Isn't  that  the 
way  to  get  along?" 

The  injuries  which  Titmouse  had  received  in  his  en- 
counter with  the  waterman — I  mean  principally  his 
black  eye — prevented  him  from  making  his  appearance 
in  public,  or  at  Lord  Dreckllington's,  or  in  the  House, 
for  several  days  after  he  had  recovered  from  the  bi- 
lious attack  of  which  I  have  spoken.  His  non-attend- 
ance at  the  House,  however,  signified  little,  since  both 
parties  had  been  so  thoroughly  exhausted  by  their  late 
trial  of  strength,  as  to  require  for  some  time  rest  and 
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quietness,  to  enable  them  to  resume  tire  public  business 
of  the  country.  As  soon  as  his  eye  was  fairly  conva- 
lescent, the  first  place  to  which  he  ventured  out  was 
his  new  residence  in  Park  Lane,  which,  having  been 
taken  for  him,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Earl 
of  Dreddlington  and  Mr.  Gammon,  some  month  or  two 
before,  was  now  rapidly  being  furnished,  in  order  to  be 
in  readiness  to  receive  his  lady  and  himself,  imme- 
diately after  his  marriage — his  parliamentary  duties  not 
admitting  of  a  prolonged  absence  from  town.  His  mar- 
riage with  the  Lady  Cecilia  had,  as  usual, been  already 
prematurely  announced  in  the  newspapers  several 
times,  as  on  the  eve  of  taking  place.  Their  courtship 
went  on  very  easily  and  smoothly.  Neither  of  them 
seemed  anxious  for  the  other's  society,  though  they 
contrived  to  evince,  in  the  presence  of  others,  a  decent 
degree  of  gratification  at  meeting  each  other.  He  did 
all  which  he  was  instructed  it  was  necessary  for  a  man 
of  fashion  to  do.  He  attended  her  and  the  earl  to  the 
opera  repeatedly,  as  also  to  other  places  of  fashionable 
resort:  he  had  danced  with  her  occasionally;  but  to 
tell  the  truth,  it  was  only  at  the  vehement  instance  of 
the  earl,  her  father,  that  she  ever  consented  to  stand  nn 
with  one  whose  person,  whose  carriage,  whose  motions, 
were  so  unutterably  vulgar  and  ridiculous  as  those  of 
Mr.  Titmouse,  who  was  yet  her  affianced  husband.  He 
had  made  her  several  times  rather  expensive  presents 
of  jewellery,  and  would  have  purchased  for  her  a  great 
stock  of  clothing,  if  she  would  have  permitted  it.  He 
had,  moreover,  been  a  constant  guest  at  the  earl's  table, 
where  he  was  under  greater  restraint  than  any  where 
else.  Of  such  indiscretions  and  eccentricities  as  I  have 
just  been  recording,  they  knew,  or  were  properly  sup- 
posed to  know,  nothing.  'Twas  not  for  them  to  have 
their  eyes  upon  him  while  sowing  his  wild  oats — so 
thought  the  earl;  who,  however,  had  frequent  occasion 
for  congratulating  himself  in  respect  of  Mr.  Titmouse's 
political  celebrity,  and  also  of  the  marks  of  distinction, 
conferred  upon  him  in  the  literary  and  scientific  world, 
of  which  the  earl  was  himself  so  distinguished  an  orna- 
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ment.  Titmouse  had  presented  copies,  gorgeously 
bound,  of  Dr.  Gander's  Treatise  on  Lightness,  both  to 
the  earl  and  the  Lady  Ceciliaj  and  the  very  flattering 
dedication  to  Titmouse,  by  Dr.  Gander,  really  operated 
not  a  little  in  his  favour  with  his  future  lady.  What 
effect  might  have  been  produced  upon  her  ladyship,  had 
she  been  apprized  of  the  fact  that  the  aforesaid  dedica- 
tion had  appeared  in  only  a  hundred  copies,  having 
been  cancelled  directly  Dr.  Gander  had  ascertained  the 
futility  of  his  expectations  from  Titmouse,  I  do  not 
know;  but  I  believe  she  was  never  apprised  of  the  fact. 
As  far  as  his  dress  went,  she  had  contrived,  through 
the  interference  of  the  earl  and  of  Mr.  Gammon,  (for 
whom  she  had  conceived  a  singular  respect,)  to  abate  a 
little  of  its  fantastic  absurdity — its  execrable  vulgarity. 
Nothing,  however,  seemed  capable  of  eflecting  any 
material  change  in  the  mem,  although  his  continued  in- 
tercourse with  refined  society  could  hardly  fail  to  eftect 
an  advantageous  change  in  his  manners.  As  for  any- 
thing further,  Tittlebat  Titmouse  remained^  the  same 
vulgar,  heartless,  presumptuous,  ignorant  creature  he 
liad  ever  been.  Though  I  perceive  in  the  Lady  Cecilia 
110  qualities  to  excite  our  respect  or  affection,  I  pity  her 
from  my  very  soul  when  I  contemplate  her  coming 
union  \yith  Titmouse.  One  thing  I  know,  that  as  soon  as 
ever  she  had  bound  herself  irrevocably  to  Mr.  Titmouse, 
she  began  to  think  of  at  least  fifty  men  whom  she  had 
ever  spurned,  but  whom  no?/;  she  would  have  welcomed 
with  all  the  ardour  and  affection  of  which  her  cold 
nature  was  susceptible.  As  she  had  never  been  con- 
spicuous for  animation,  vivacity,  or  energy,  the  gloom 
which  more  and  more  frequently  overshadowed  her, 
whenever  her  thoughts  turned  towards  Titmouse,  at- 
tracted scarce  any  one's  attention.  There  were  those, 
however,  who  could  have  spoken  of  her  mental  dis- 
quietude at  the  approach  of  her  cheerless  nuptials — I 
mean  her  maid  Annette  and  Miss  Macspleuchan.  To 
say  that  she  loathed  the  bare  idea  of  her  union  with 
Titmouse — of  his  person,  manners,  and  character — 
would  not  perhaps  be  exactly  correct,  since  she  had  not 
the  requisite  strength  of  character;  but  she  contemplated 
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her  future  lord  with  mingled  feelings  of  apprehension, 
dislike  and  disgust.  She  generally  fled  for  support  to 
the  comfortable  notion  of  "fate^'^  which  had  assigned 
her  such  a  husband.  Heaven  had  denied  poor  Lady 
Cecilia  all  powers  of  contemplating  the  future,  of  an- 
ticipating consequences,  of  reflecting  upon  the  step  she 
was  about  to  take.  Miss  Macspleuchan,  however,  did 
so  for  her;  but,  being  placed  in  a  situation  of  great 
delicacy  and  difficulty,  acted  with  cautious  reserve 
whenever  the  subject  was  mentioned.  Lady  Cecilia 
had  not  vouchsafed  to  consult  her  before  her  ladyship 
had  finally  committed  herself  to  Titmouse;  and  after 
that  interference  was  useless  and  unwarrantable. 

Lady  Cecilia  late  one  afternoon  entered  her  dressing- 
room,  pale  and  dispirited,  as  had  been  latterly  her 
wont:  and  with  a  deep  sigh,  sunk  into  her  easy  cbair. 
Annette,  on  her  ladyship's  entrance,  was  leaning  against 
the  window-frame,  reading  a  book,  which  she  imme- 
diately closed  and  laid  down.  "What  are  you  reading 
there?"  inquired  Lady  Cecilia,  languidly. 

"Oh,  nothing  particular,  my  lady!"  replied  Annette, 
colouring  a  little;  ''it  was  only  the  prayer-book.  I  was 
looking  at  the  marriage-service,  my  lady.  I  wanted 
to  see  what  it  was  that  your  ladyship  has  to  say*'- 

"It's  not  very  amusing,  Annette,  7  think  it  very  dull 
and  stupid." 

"La,  my  lady — now  /  should  have  thought  it  quite 
interesting,  if  7  had  been  in  your  la'ship's  situation!" 

">yell,  what  is  it  that  they  expect  me  to  repeat?" 

"Oh!  I'll  read  it,  my  lady — here  it  is,"  replied  An- 
nette, and  read  as  follows: — 

'^Tlien  shall  the  priest  say  unto  the  woman,  'N,  wilt 
thou  have  this  man  to  be  thy  wedded  husband,  to  live 
together,  after  God's  ordinance,  in  the  holy  state  of 
matrimony?  Wilt  thou  obey  him,  serve  him,  love, 
honour,  and  keep  him,  in  sickness  and  in  health,  and, 
forsaking  all  other,  keep  thee  only  unto  him,  so  long  as 
ye  both  shall  liver' 

"  The  ivoman  shall  answer,  *I  will.'  " 

"Well — it's  only  a  form,  you  know,  Annette — and  I 
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dare  say  no  one  ever  gives  it  a  thought,"  said  Lady 
Cecilia,  struggling  to  suppress  a  sigh. 

*«Then/-  continued  Annette,  your  la'ship  will  have 
to  say  a  good  deal  after  the  parson — but  I  beg  your 
la'ship's  pardon — it's  (in  your  case)  the  bishop.  Here 
it  is: — 

"I,  N,  take  thee  M,  to  be  my  wedded  husband,  to 
have  and  to  hold,  from  this  day  forward,  for  better  for 
worse,  for  richer  for  poorer,  in  sickness  and  in  health, 
to  love,  cherish*' — 

*'Yes,  yes — I  hear,"  interrupted  Lady  Cecitia,  faint- 
ly, turning  pale;  "I  know  it  all — that  will  do,  An- 
nette"— 

''There's  only  a  word  more,  my  lady''— ^ 

"  'And  obey,'till  death  us  do  part,  according  to  God's 
holy  ordinance:  and  thereto  I  give  thee  my  troth.'  All 
this,  your  la'ship  sees,  your  la'ship  says,  with  your  right 
hand  holding;  Mr.  Titmouse's.''  Here  a  visible  tremor 
passed  through  Lady  Cecilia.  "You  may  leave  me 
alone,  Annette,  a  little  while,'*  said  she?  "I  don't  feel 
quite  well." 

"La,  my  lady,  an't  your  la'ship  late  already.-  Your 
la'ship  knows  how  early  her  grace  dines  ever  since  her 
illness.'' 

"There's  plenty  of  time;  I'll  ring  for  you  when  I 
want  y(*)U.  And — stay — you  may  as  well  leave  your 
prayer-book  with  me  for  a  moment — it  will  answer  me 
to  look  in  it."  Annette  did  as  she  was  bid;  and  the 
next  moment  her  melancholy  mistress  was  alone.  She 
did  not,  however,  open  the  book  she  had  asked  for,  but 
fell  into  a  revery,  which  was  disturbed  only  by  her 
maid  tapping  at  the  door;  and  who,  on  entering,  told 
her  that  she  had  not  one  moment  to  lose;  tliat  his  lord- 
ship had  been  dressed  for  some  time.  On  this  her  lady- 
ship rose,  and  commenced  her  toilet  with  a  very  deep 
sigh.^ 

"lour  la'ship,  I  suppose,  wears  your  gold-coloured 
satin  I  it  matches  so  well  with  the  pearls,*'  said  Annette, 
going  to  the  jewel-case. 

"I  sha'n'twear  any  pearls  to-day.*' 
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"Oh!  my  lady!  not  that  beautiful  spray  of  Mr.  Tit- 
mouse's? your  la'ship  does  look  so  well  in  it." 

*'I  sha'n't  wear  any  thing  of  Mr.  Tit — I  mean,'*  she 
added,  colouring;  **I  sha'n't  wear  any  thing  in  my  hair 
to-day!" 

Many  and  anxious,  it  may  be  easily  believed  had  been 
the  conferences  and  negotiations  between  the  earl,  Mr. 
Titmouse,  and  Mr.  Gammon,  with  reference  to  the 
state  of  his  property,  and  the  settlement  to  be  made  on 
Lady  Cecilia.  It  appeared  that  the  extent  of  the  en- 
cumbrances on  the  Yatton  property  was  5635,000,  and 
which  Gammon  had  many  ways  of  accounting  for,  with- 
out disclosing  the  amount  of  plunder  which  had  fallen 
to  the  share  of  the  firm — or  rather  to  the  senior  partner. 
The  interest  on  this  sum  [£{,750)  would  reduce  Mr. 
Titmouse's  present  income  to  £8,250  per  annum;  but 
Gammon  pledged  himself  that  the  rental  of  the  estates 
could,  with  the  greatest  ease,  be  raised  to  £12,000,  and 
that  measures,  in  fact,  were  already  in  progress  to  ef- 
fect so  desirable  a  result.  Then  there  was  a  sum  of 
£20,000  due  to  Mr.  Titmouse  from  Mr.  Aubrey,  on 
account  of  the  mesne  profits,  £10,000  of  which  was 
guarantied  by  Lord  de  la  Zouch,  and  would  very  short- 
ly become  pavable,  with  interest;  and  the  remaining 
£10,000  could  be  at  any  time  called  in.  The  sum 
finally  determined  upon,  as  a  settlement  upon  Lady 
Cecilia,  was  £3,000  a  year — surely  a  very  substantial 
'^consideration'^  for  the  "faithful  promise-^  to  be,  by- 
and-by,  made  by  her  at  the  altar — and  which,  moreover, 
she  conceived  she  had  a  prospect  of  having  entirely  to 
herself — really  "for  her  separate  use,  exempt  from  the 
control,  debts,  and  engagements  of  her  said  intended 
husband."  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  Lady  Cecilia  clung 
to  the  prospect  of  an  almost  immediate  separation; 
which,  she  learned  from  several  confidential  friends, 
some  of  whom  were  qualified,  by  personal  experience, 
to  offer  an  opinion,  was  a  very  easy  matter,  becoming 
daily  more  frequent,  on  the  ground  of  incompatibility 
of  temper.  A  faint  hint  of  the  kind  which  she  had  once 
dropped  to  Miss  Macspleuchan,  wms  received  in  such  a 
VOL.  V.  5 
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manner  as  prevented  her  from  ever  repeating  it.  As 
for  the  earl,  her  father,  I  cannot  say  that  he  did  not 
observe  a  depression  of  spirits  in  his  daughter,  increas- 
ing with  the  increasing  proximity  of  her  marriage. 
Since,  however,  he  had  entirely  reconciled  himself  to  it 
— and  was  delighted  at  the  approaching,  long-coveted 
re-union  of  the  family  interests — he  did  not  think  of 
her  having  any  real  objection  to  the  arrangements.  As 
for  her  lowness  of  spirits,  and  nervousness,  doubtless 
every  woman  on  the  point  of  being  married  experienced 
similar  feelings.  She  herself,  indeed,  seldom  if  ever 
named  the  matter  to  her  father  in  such  a  way  as  to  oc- 
casion him  uneasiness.  In  short,  the  affair  seemed  to 
be  going  on  just  as  it  ought  to  do^  and  even  had  it  as- 
sumed an  untoward  aspect,  circumstances  had  arisen 
which  would  have  prevented  the  earl  from  giving  his 
wonted  attention  to  "what  in  any  degree  concerned  his 
daughter.  In  the  first  place,  on  his  lordship's  party 
coming  into  power,  to  his  infinite  amazement  his  old 
post  of  lord  high  steward  was  filled  up  by  some  one 
else  I  So  also  was  the  office  of  lord  president  of  the 
council;  and  so,  moreover,  was  every  other  office;  and 
that,  too,  without  any  apology  to  the  offended  peer,  or 
explanation  of  such  a  phenomenon  as  his  entire  exclu- 
sion from  office.  The  premier,  in  fact,  had  never  once 
thought  of  his  lordship  while  forming  his  administra- 
tion; and  on  being  subsequently  remonstrated  with  by 
a  venerable  peer,  a  common  friend  of  the  premier  and 
Lord  Dreddlington,  the  premier  very  calmly  and  bland- 
ly expressed  his  regret  that  Lord  Dreddlington  had  not 
given  him  notice  of  his  being  still — even  in  his  ad- 
vanced years — disposed  to  hold  office;  and  trusted  that 
he  should  yet  be  able,  and  before  any  long  time  should 
have  elapsed,  to  avail  himself  of  the  very  valuable  ser- 
vices "of  my  Lord  Dreddlington."  This  was  all  that  he 
could  get  from  the  courteous  but  marble-headed  pre- 
mier; and,  for  a  long  while,  the  earl  could  think  of 
only  one  mode  of  soothing  his  wounded  feelings — viz. 
going  about  to  his  friends,  and  demonstrating  that  the 
new  lord  steward  and  the  new^  lord  president  were 
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every  day  displaying  their  unfitness  for  oflBce;  and  that 
the  only  error  committed  by  the  premier,  in  the  difficult 
and  res'ponsible  task  of  forming  a  government,  was  that 
of  selecting  two  such  individuals  as  he  had  appointed 
to  those  distinguished  posts.  He  was  also  greatly 
comforted  and  supported,  at  this  period  of  vexation  and 
disappointment,  by  the  manly  and  indignant  sympathy 
of  Mr.  Gammon,  who  had  succeeded  in  gaining  a  pro- 
digious ascendancy  over  the  earl,  who,  on  the  sudden 
death  of  his  own  solicitor,  old  Mr.  Pounce,  adopted  Gam- 
mon in  his  stead;  and  infinitely  rejoiced  his  lordship 
was,  to  have  thus  secured  the  services  of  one  who  pos- 
sessed an  intellect  at  once  so  practical,  masterly,  and 
energetic;  who  had  formed  so  high  an  estimate  of  his 
lordship's  powers;  and  whom  his  lordship's  condescend- 
ing familiarity  never  for  one  moment  caused  to  lose 
sight  of  the  vast  distance  and  difference  between  them. 
He  appeared,  moreover,  to  act  between  Titmouse  and 
the  earl  with  the  scrupulous  candour  and  fidelity  of  a 
high-minded  person,  consciously  placed  in  a  situation 
of  peculiar  delicacy  and  responsibility.  At  the  least, 
he  seemed  exceedingly  anxious  to  secure  Lady  Cecilia's 
interests;  and  varied — or  appeared  to  vary — the  ar- 
rangements, according  to  every  suggestion  of  his  lord- 
ship. The  earl  was  satisfied  that  Gammon  was  dis- 
posed to  make  Titmouse  go  much  further  than  of  his 
own  accord  he  would  have  felt  disposed  to  go,  towards 
meeting  the  earl's  wishes  in  the  matter  of  the  settle- 
ments;— in  fact.  Gammon  evinced  great  anxiety  to  place 
her  ladyship  in  that  position  to  which  her  high  preten- 
sions so  justly  entitled  her. 

But  this  was  not  the  only  mode  by  which  he  aug- 
mented and  secured  his  influence  over  the  weak  old 
peer.  Not  only  had  Gammon,  in  the  manner  pointed 
out  in  a  previous  portion  of  this  history,  diminished  the 
drain  upon  his  lordship's  income  which  had  so  long  ex- 
isted in  the  shape  of  interest  upon  money  lent  him  on 
mortgage,  (and  which  embarrassments,  by  the  way,  had 
all  arisen  from  his  foolish  state  and  extravagance  when 
^  lord  high  steward;)  not  only,  I  say,  had  Gammon  done 
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all  this,  but  infinitely  more; — he  had  enabled  his  lord- 
ship, as  it  were,  "to  strike  a  blow  in  a  new  hemisphere," 
and  at  once  to  evince  his  filness  for  the  conduct  of  im- 
portant and  complicated  affairs  of  business,  acquire  an 
indefinite  augmentation  of  fortune,  and  also  great  influ- 
ence and  popularity. 

England,  about  the  time  I  am  speaking  of,  was  smit- 
ten with  a  sort  of  mercantile  madness — which  showed 
itself  in  the  shape  of  a  monstrous  passion  for  Joint- 
stock  Companies.  John  Bull  all  of  a  sudden  took  it 
into  his  troubled  head,  that  no  commercial  undertaking 
of  the  least  importance  could  any  longer  be  carried  on 
by  means  i}{  individual  energy,  capital  and  enterprise. 
A  glimmering  of  this  great  truth  he  discovered  that  he 
had  had  from  the  first  moment  that  a  private  partner- 
ship had  been  adopted;  and  it  was  only  to  follow  out 
the  principle — to  convert  a  piivate  into  a  public  part- 
nership, and  call  it  a  "Joint-stock  Company."  This 
bright  idea  of  John's  produced  prompt  and  prodigious 
results — a  hundred  joz>i/-5/ocA;  companies 

"Rose  like  an  exhalation." 

in  the  metropolis  alone,  within  one  twelvemonth's  time. 
But  then  came  the  question,  upon  what  were  these 
grand  combined  forces  to  operate.^  Undertakings  of 
commensurate  magnitude  must  be  projected — and  so  it 
was.  It- really  mattered  not  a  straw  how  wild  and  lu- 
dicrously impracticable  was  a  project — it  had  but  to  be 
started,  and  announced,  to  call  forth  moneyed  people 
among  all  classes,  all  making  haste  to  be  n'c/i— and 
ready  to  back  the  speculation,  even  to  the  last  penny 
they  had  in  the  world;  pouring  out  their  capital  with  a 
recklessness,  of  which  the  lamentable  results  may  pre- 
vent their  recurrence.  Any  voluble  visionary  who  was 
unluckily  unable  to  reach  the  ear  of  one  or  two  persons 
in  the  city,  could  expand  his  crotchet  into  a  "company" 
with  as  little  eftbrt  as  an  idiot  could  blow  out  a  soap- 
bubble.  For  instance:  one  wiseacre  (who  ought  never 
to  have  been  at  large)  conceived  a  plan  for  creating  ar- 
tificial RAIN,  at  an  hour's  notice,  over  any  extent  of 
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country  short  of  three  miles;  a  second,  for  conveying 
MILK  to  every  house  in  the  metropolis  in  the  same  way 
as  water  is  at  present  conveyed,  viz.,  by  pipes,  supplied 
by  an  immense  reservoir  of  milk,  to  be  established  at 
Islington,  and  into  which  a  million  of  cows  were  to  be 
milked  night  and  morning;  and  a  third  for  converting 
sawdust  into  solid  ivood.  Within  three  days  of  each 
of  these  hopeful  speculations  being  announced,  there 
were  as  many  completely  organized  joint-stock  com- 
panies established  to  carry  them  into  effect.  Superb 
offices  were  engaged  in  the  city;  patrons,  presidents, 
vice-presidents,  trustees,  chairmen,  directors,  secreta- 
ries; auditors,  bankers,  standing-counsel,  engineers, 
surveyors,  and  solicitors,  appointed:  and  the  names  of 
all  these  functionaries  forthwith  blazed  in  dazzling 
array  at  the  head  of  a  "Prospectus,-'  which  set  forth  the 
advantages  of  the  undertaking  with  such  seductive  elo- 
quence as  no  man  could  resist;  and  within  a  week's 
time  there  was  not  a  share  to  be  had  in  the  market. 
Into  affairs  of  this  description,  Mr.  Gammon,  who  soon 
saw  the  profit  to  be  made  out  of  them,  if  skilfully  work- 
ed, plunged  with  the  energy  and  excitement  of  a  game- 
ster. He  drew  in  Mr.  Quirk  after  him;  and,  as  they 
could  together  command  the  ears  of  several  enterpri- 
sing capitalists  in  the  city,  they  soon  had  their  hands 
full  of  business,  and  launched  two  or  three  very  bril- 
liant speculations.  Mr.  Gammon  himself  drew  up  their 
* 'Prospectuses,'^''  and  in  a  style  which  must  have  tempted 
the  very  devil  liimself  (had  he  seen  them)  into  ventur- 
ing half  his  capital  in  the  undertaking! — One  was  a 
scheme  for  providing  the  metropolis  with  a  constant 
supply  of  salt-water,  by  means  of  a  canal  cut  from  the 
vicinity  of  the  Nore,  and  carried  nearly  all  round  Lon- 
don, so  as  to  afford  the  citizens  throughout  the  year 
the  luxury  of  sea-bathing.  Another  was  of  a  still  more 
extraordinary  and  interesting  description — for  carrying 
into  effect  a  discovery,  by  means  of  which,  ships  of  all 
kinds  and  sizes  could  be  furnished  with  the  means,  by 
one  and  the  same  process — and  that  remarkably  sim- 
ple, cheap,  and  convenient — of  obtaining  pure  fresh 
5* 
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water  from  the  sea,  and  converting  the  salt  or  brine 
thrown  off  in  the  operation,  instanter  into  gunpowder! 
The  reality  of  this  amazing  discovery  was  decisively 
ascertained  by  three  of  the  greatest  chemists  in  Eng- 
land; a  patent  was  taken  out,  and  a  company  formed 
for  immediately  working  the  patent.  This  under- 
taking was  the  first  that  Gammon  brought  under  the 
notice  of  the  Earl  ot  Dreddlington,  whom  he  so  com- 
pletely dazzled  by  his  description,  both  of  the  signal 
service  to  be  conferred  upon  the  country,  and  the 
princely  revenue  to  be  derived  from  it  to  those  early 
entering  into  the  speculation,  that  his  lordship  intimat- 
ed rather  an  anxious  wish  to  be  connected  with  it. 

''Good  gracious,  sir!  to  what  a  pitch  is  science  ad- 
vancing! Wiien  will  human  ingenuity  end?  Sir,  I 
doubt  not  that  one  of  these  days  we  shall  find  a  mode 
of  communicating  with  the  moon  and  stars!" 

*'Certainly — I  feel  the  full  force  of  your  lordship's 
very  striking  observation,"  replied  Gammon,  who  had 
listened  to  him  with  an  air  of  delighted  deference. 

**Sir,  this  is  a  truly  astonishing  discovery!  Yet  I 
give  you  my  honour,  sir,  I  have  often  thought  that 
something  of  the  kind  was  very  desirable,  as  far  as  the 
obtaining  fresh  water  from  salt  water  was  concerned, 
and  have  wondered  whether  it  could  ever  be  practica- 
ble; but  I  protest  the  latter  part  of  the  discovery — the 
conversion  of  the  brine  into  gunpowder — is — is — sir,  I 
say  it  is^astounding:  it  is  more;  it  is  very  interesting, 
in  a  picturesque  and  patriotic  point  of  view.  Only 
think,  sir,  of  our  vessels  gathering  gunpowder  and  fresh 
water  from  the  sea  they  are  sailing  over!  Sir,  the  dis- 
coverer deserves  a  subsidy!  This  must  in  due  time  be 
brought  before  parliament."  His  lordship  got  quite  ex- 
cited; and  Gammon,  watching  his  opportunity,  intimat- 
ed the  pride  and  pleasure  it  would  give  him  to  make 
his  lordship  the  patron  of  the  gigantic  undertaking. 

"Sir — sir — you  do  me — infinite  honour,"  quoth  the 
earl,  quite  flustered  by  the  suddenness  of  the  proposal. 

"As  there  will  be,  of  course,  your  lordsiiip  sees,  se- 
veral great  capitalists  concerned,  I  must,  for  form's 
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sake,  consult  them  before  any  step  is  taken;  but  I  flat- 
ter myself,  my  lord,  that  there  can  be  but  one  opinion, 
^vhen  I  name  to  them  the  possibility  of  our  being  ho- 
noured with  your  lordship's  name  and  influence." 

The  earl  received  this  with  a  stately  bow  and  a  gra- 
tified smile;  and  on  the  ensuing  day  received  a  formal 
communication  from  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and 
Snap,  soliciting  his  lordship  to  become  the  patron  of 
the  undertaking — which  he  most  graciously  acceded  to, 
and  w^as  easily  prevailed  on  to  secure  several  other 
highly  distinguished  names  among  his  friends,  who 
were  profoundly  ignorant  of  business  in  all  its  depart- 
ments, but  delighfed  to  figure  before  the  public  as  the 
patrons  of  so  great  and  laudable  an  enterprise.  Out 
went  forthwith,  all  over  the  country,  the  advertisements 
and  prospectuses  of  the  new  company,  and  which  could 
boast  such  commanding  names  as  cast  most  of  its  sister 
companies  into  the  shade  : — e.  g,  "The  Right  Honour- 
able the  Earl  of  Dreddlixgton,  G.  C.  B.,  F.  R.  S.,  F. 
A.  S.,  &c.  &c."— «'The  Most  Noble  the  Duke  of  Tan- 
TALLAN,  K.  T.,  &c.  &c." — "The  Most  Honourable  the 
Marquess  of  Marmalade,  &c.  &c.  &c."  The  capital 
to  be  one  million,  in  ten  thousand  shares  of  one  hun- 
dred pounds  each.  Lord  Dreddlington  was  presented 
with  a  hundred  shares,  as  a  mark  of  respect  and  grati- 
tude from  the  leading  shareholders;  moreover,  his  lord- 
ship took  two  hundred  shares  besides,  and  prevailed  on 
various  of  his  friends  to  do  the  same.  In  less  than  three 
weeks'  time  the  shares  had  risen  to  ^640  premium — 
[i.  e.  my  lady  readers  will  understand,  each  share  for 
which  his  lordship  was  supposed  to  have  given,  or  to  be 
liable  to  be  called  upon  for  £100,  he  could  at  any  mo- 
ment dispose  of  for  £140] — and  then  Mr.  Gammon  so 
represented  matters  to  his  lordship,  as  to  induce  him  to 
part  with  his  shares,  which  he  found  no  difficulty  in 
doing — and  thereby  realized  a  clear  profit  of  £12,000. 
This  seemed  to  the  earl  rather  the  effect  of  magic  than 
of  an  everyday  mercantile  adventure.  His  respect  for 
Gammon  rose  with  every  thing  he  heard  of  that  gentle- 
man, or  saw  him  do;  and  his  lordship  allowed  himself 
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to  be  implicitly  guided  by  him  in  all  things.  Under  his 
advice,  accordingly,  the  earl  became  interested  in  seve- 
ral other  similar  speculations;  all  which  exercises  so 
occupied  his  thoughts,  as  almost  to  obliterate  his  sense 
of  ministerial  injustice.  Several  of  his  friends  caution- 
ed him,  now  and  then,  against  committing  himself  to 
such  novel  and  extensive  speculations,  in  which  he 
might  incur,  he  was  reminded,  dangerous  liabilities; 
but  his  magnificent  reception  of  such  interference  soon 
caused  their  discontinuance.  The  earl  felt  himself  safe 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Gammon;  forming  an  equally  and 
a  very  high  estimate  of  his  ability  and  integrity. 

His  lordship's  attention  having  been  thus  directed  to 
such  subjects — to  the  mercantile  interests  of  this  great 
country — so  he  began  to  take  a  great  interest  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  such  subjects  in  the  House,  greatly  to  the 
surprise  and  edification  of  many  of  his  brother  peers. 
Absorbing,  however,  as  were  these  and  similar  occupa- 
tions, they  were  almost  altogether  suspended,  as  soon 
as  a  daj' — and  that  not  a  distant  one — had  been  fixed 
upon  for  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  with  Mr.  Tit- 
mouse. From  that  moment,  the  old  man  could  scarcely 
bear  her  out  of  his  presence;  following  and  watching  all 
her  movements  with  a  peculiar,  though  still  a  stately, 
solicitude  and  tenderness.  Frequent,  earnest,  and  dig- 
nified were  his  interviews  with  Titmouse — his  repre- 
sentations as  to  the  invaluable  treasure  that  was  about 
to  be  intrusted  to  him  in  the  Lady  Cecilia — the  last  di- 
rect representative  of  the  most  ancient,  noble  family  in 
the  kingdom.  Innumerable  were  his  lordship's  direc- 
tions to  him  concerning  his  future  conduct  both  in  pub- 
lic and  private  life;  intimating,  in  a  manner  at  once  im- 
pressive and  affectionate,  that  the  eyes  of  the  country 
would  be  thenceforward  fixed  upon  him,  as  son-in-law 
of  the  Earl  of  Dreddlington.  His  lordship,  moreover — 
pocketing  the  affront  he  had  received  at  the  hands  of 
the  ministry — made  a  very  strenuous  and  nearly  a  suc- 
cessful effort  to  procure  for  his  destined  son-in-law  a 
vacant  lordship  of  the  treasury.  The  premier  was 
really  considering  the  subject,  when  Mr.  O'Gibbet  ex- 
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tinguished  all  the  aspiring  hopes  of  Lord  Dreddlington, 
by  applying  for  the  vacant  office  for  a  friend  of  his,  Mr. 
dch  Hubbaboo,  an  early  friend  of  Mr.  O'Gibbet;  and 
who,  having  failed  in  business  and  been  unable  to  re- 
establish himself,  had  come  into  the  House  of  Commons 
to  repair  his  shattered  fortunes.  I  need  hardly  say  that, 
within  a  day  or  two,  Mr.  Hubbaboo  was  made  a  lord  of 
the  treasury;  and  thereby  very  nearly  alienated  from 
ministers  two  stanch  supporters — to  \vit,  the  Earl  of 
Dreddlington,  and  Mr.  Titmouse. 

Early  in  the  forenoon  of  Tuesday,  the  1st  of  April, 
18 — ,  there  were  indications  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Lord  Dreddlington's  house  in  Grosvenor  Square,  that 
an  aristocratic  wedding  was  about  to  be  celebrated. 
Lady  Cecilia's  bridesmaids,  and  one  or  two  other  ladies, 
the  Duke  and  Dutchess  of  Tantallan,  and  a  few  others 
who  were  to  accompany  the  party  to  church,  made 
their  appearance  about  eleven  o'clock;  and  shortly 
afterwards  dashed  up  Mr.  Titmouse's  cab,  in  which  sat 
that  gentleman,  enveloped  in  a  magnificent  green  cloak, 
whicFi  concealed  the  splendour  of  his  personal  appear- 
ance. He  had  been  eno-ag-ed  at  his  toilet  since  five 
o'clock  that  morning,  and  the  results  were  not  un- 
worthy of  the  pains  which  had  been  taken  to  secure 
them.  He  wore  a  light-blue  body  coat,  with  velvet 
collar;  tight  black  pantaloons  tying  round  his  ankles; 
gossamer  white  silk  stockings,  and  dress-shoes  with 
small  gold  buckles.  His  shirt  was  of  snowy  white- 
ness, and  there  glittered  in  the  centre  of  it  a  very 
superb  diamond  brooch.  He  had  two  waistcoats,  the 
under  one  a  sky-blue  satin,  (only  the  roll  visible,)  the 
outer  one  a  white  satin  waistcoat,  richly  embroidered. 
He  wore  a  burnished  gold  guard-chain,  disposed  very 
gracefully  over  the  outside  of  his  outer  waistcoat.  His 
hair  was  parted  down  the  middle,  and  curled  forward 
towards  each  temple,  givin*  his  countenance  a  very 
bold  and  striking  expression.  He  wore  white  kid 
gloves,  a  glossy  new  hat,  and  held  in  his  hand  his  agate- 
headed  ebony  cane.  Though  he  tried  to  look  at  his 
ease,  his  face  was  rather  pale,  and  his  manner  a  little 
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flurried.  As  for  the  bride — she  had  slept  scarcely  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  the  whole  night;  and  a  glimpse  at 
her  countenance,  in  the  glass,  convinced  her  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  yielding  to  Annette's  suggestions,  and 
rouging  a  little.  Her  ejes  told  of  the  sleepless  and 
agitated  night  she  had  passed;  and  while  dressing,  she 
was  twice  forced  to  drink  a  little  sal  volatile  and  water. 
She  was  cold,  and  trembled.  AVhen  at  length  she  had 
completed  her  toilet,  what  a  figure  did  her  cheval  glass 
present  to  her!  The  dress — rich  white  satin — a  long 
and  beautiful  blonde  lace  veil — and  a  delicate  wreath 
of  orange-blossoms,  was  that  of  a  bride  certainly;  but 
was  the  countenance  that  of  a  bride.^  Miss  Macspleu- 
chan  burst  into  tears  at  the  sight.  When,  attended  by 
her  bridesmaid,  and  Miss  Macspleuchan,  she  made  her 
appearance  in  the  drawing-room,  the  Earl  of  Dreddling- 
ton  approached  her,  and  saluted  her  in  silent  tender- 
ness. Then  Titmouse  came  up,  with  a  would-be  fa- 
miliar air — '«Hope  you're  quite  well,  dearest,  this 
happy  day,"  said  he,  and  kissed  her  gloved  h\nd.  She 
made  him  no  reply;  and  presently  the  carriages  were 
announced  to  be  in  readiness.  The  earl  led  her  down, 
followed  by  her  two  bridesmaids,  and  entered  the  first 
carriage,  which  then  drove  oft"  to  St.  George's  Church; 
Titmouse  and  the  rest  of  the  party  immediately  follow- 
ing. Tiie  ceremi»ny  was  to  be  performed  by  the  Bishop 
of  Barnard -Castle,  an  old  friend,  and  indeed  a  distant 
relation  of  Lord  Dreddlington's.  Methinks  I  now  see 
his  portly  and  commanding  figure,  standing  before  the 
altar,  with  the  little  distinguished  party  before  him;  and 
hear  his  clear,  sonorous  voice  reading  the  marriage  ser- 
vice. Titmouse  was  pale  and  flushed  by  turns,  and 
looked  frightened — behaving,  however,  with  more  se- 
dateness  than  I  should  have  expected.  Lady  Cecilia 
leaned,  when  she  could,  against  the  rails;  and  repeated 
her  few  allotted  wonls  in  a  voice  scarcely  audible. 
When  Titmouse  affixed  the  ring  upon  her  finger,  she 
trembled  and  shed  tears — averting  her  countenance 
from  him,  and  at  length  concealing  it  entirely  in  her 
pocket-handkerchief.    She  looked,  indeed,  the  image  of 
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misery.  The  Earl  of  Dreddlington  maintained  a  coun- 
tenance of  rigid  solemnity.  At  length  the  all-import- 
ant ceremony  came  to  a  closej  the  necessary  entries 
and  signatures  were  made  in  the  vestry,  to  which  they 
followed  the  bishop;  and  then  Mr.  Titmouse,  taking 
his  wife's  arm  within  his  own,  led  her  from  the  vestry 
to  the  private  door,  where  stood  waiting  for  them  the 
earl's  chariot.  He  handed  her  into  it,  and  popped  in 
after  her — a  little  crowd  standing  round  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom;  and  they  drove 
rapidly  homeward.  He  sat  in  one  corner,  and  she  in 
the  other;  each  so  occupied  with  their  own  thoughts 
that  they  uttered  scarce  two  words  all  the  way. 

A  splendid  dejeuner  a  la  fourchette  was  prepared, 
and  a  very  brilliant  party  attended  to  pay  their  respects 
to  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  and  the  Earl  of  Dreddling- 
ton; and  about  two  o'clock  the  Lady  Cecilia  withdrew 
to  prepare  for  her  journey,  which  was  to  Poppleton 
Hall,  her  father's  residence  in  Hertfordshire,  where 
they  were  to  spend  their  honeymoon.  She  had  never 
shown  so  much  emotion  in  her  life,  as  when  she  parted 
with  Miss  Macspleuchan  and  her  bridesmaids — being 
several  times  on  the  verge  of  hysterics.  Mr.  Titmouse's 
travelling  chariot — a  handsome  chocolate-coloured  one, 
with  four  horses — stood  at  the  door,  her  ladyship's 
maid  and  his  valet  seated  in  the  rumble.  Some  hun- 
dred people  stood  round  to  see  the 

"Happy,  happy,  happy  pair," 

set  oft'  on  their  journey  of  happiness.  The  earl  led 
down  Lady  Cecilia,  followed  by  Titmouse,  who  had  ex- 
changed his  hat  for  a  gaudy  travelling  cap,  with  a  gold 
band  round  it.  Lady  Cecilia,  with  a  drooping  head 
and  feeble  step,  suttered  the  earl,  whom  she  kissed 
fervently,  to  place  her  in  the  chariot,  when  she  burst 
into  a  flood  of  tears.  Then  Mr.  Titmouse  shook  hands 
cordially  with  his  distinguished  fiither-in-law — stepped 
into  the  chariot — the  steps  were  doubled  up — the  door 
closed — the  ^ide  blinds  were  drawn  down  by  Mr.  Tit- 
mouse; "All's  riglit,"  cried  one  of  the  servants,  and 
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away  rolled  the  carriage-and-four,  which,  quickening 
its  speed,  was  soon  out  of  sight.  Lady  Cecilia  remain- 
ed in  a  sort  of  stupor  for  some  time,  and  sat  silent  and 
motionless  in  the  corner  of  the  chariot;  but  Titmouse 
had  now  become  lively  enough,  having  had  the  benefit 
of  some  dozen  glasses  of  champagne. 

"Ah,  my  lovely  gal — dearest  gal  of  my  heart!"  he 
exclaimed,  fondly,  at  the  same  time  kissing  her  cold 
cheeks,  and  putting  his  arm  round  her  waist — "Now 
you're  all  my  own!  'Pon  my  soul,  isn'tit  jolly.^  We're 
man  and  wile  I  By  Jove,  I  never  loved  you  so  much 
as  now,  ducky!  eh?"   Again  he  pressed  her  cold  cheek. 

"Don't,  don't,  I  beg,"  said  she,  faintly,  "I'm  not 
well;"  and  she  feebly  tried  to  disengage  herself  from 
his  rude  and  boisterous  embrace;  while  her  drooping 
head  and  ashy  cheek  fully  corroborated  the  truth  of  her 
statement.  In  this  state  she  continued  for  the  whole 
of  the  first  stage.  When  they  stopped  to  change  horses, 
says  Titmouse,  who  had  very  nearly  dropped  asleep — 
''Cicely,  as  you're  so  uncommon  ill,  had'n't  you  better 
have  your  maid  in,  and  I'll  sit  on  the  box?" 

"Oh,  I  should  feel  so  obliged  if  you  would,  Mr.  Tit- 
mouse?" she  replied,  faintly.  It  was  done  as  she 
wished.  Titmouse  enveloped  himself  in  his  cloak; 
and,  having  lit  a  cigar,  mounted  the  box,  and  smoked 
all  the  way  till  they  reached  the  Hall. 

Gammon  was  one  of  those  who  had  seen  them  set  oft' 
on  their  auspicious  journey.  He  contemplated  them 
with  deep  interest  and  anxiety. 

"Well,"  he  exclaimed,  walking  away  with   a  deep  ; 
sigh,  when  the  carriage  had  got  out  of  sijiht — "So  far 
so  ^ood:  Heavens!  the  plot  thickens,  and  the  2;ame  is 
bold!"  ^ 
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CHAPTER  II. 


Were  you,  oh  unhappy  Lady  Cecilia!  in  entering 
into  this  ill-omened  union,  to  be  more  pitied  or  des- 
pised? 'Twas  most  deliberately  done^  in  fact,  we  have 
already  had  laid  before  us  ample  means  of  determining 
the  question — but  'tis  a  delicate  and  painful  one,  and 
had  perhaps  be  better  left  alone. 

They  spent  about  a  fortnight  at  Poppleton  Hall,  and. 
then  went  on  to  Yatton;  and  if  the  reader  be  at  all 
curious  to  know  how  Mr.  and  Lady  Cecilia  Titmouse 
commenced  their  matrimonial  career,  I  am  able,  in  some 
measure,  to  gratify  him,  by  the  sight  of  a  letter  ad- 
dressed by  the  Lady  Cecilia,  some  time  afterwards,  to 
one  of  her  confidential  friends. 

"Yatton,  28^A  April  18—. 
"You  may  well  ask,  my  dear  Blanche,  what  has  be- 
come of  me — and  why  I  have  not  performed  my  pro- 
mise. I  have  not  written,  only  because  I  had  not 
courage  to  do  so.  Indeed,  my  dear  friend,  I  am  the 
most  miserable  woman  in  the  world — and  am  not  I  to  be 
pitied?  For  I  have  become  such  purely  to  please  papa 
— but  as  I  am  fortunately  left  alone  this  evening,  (no 
novelty  by  the  way,)  Mr.  Titmouse  being  gone  to  some 
of  his  haunts  at  GriIston,or  thereabouts,  I  am  resolved 
to  write  you  a  long  letter.  Whenever  he  is  away  I 
feel  as  if  I  were  rid  of  a  mischievous  and  odious  ani- 
mal— an  ape,  or  an  ourang-outang,  or  something  of  that 
kind.  Why  did  he  not  always  appear  to  me  the  same 
as  he  does  now  that  I  am  so  dreadfully  committed 
to  him?  Surely  he  is  the  most  vulgar,  horrid  wretch 
the  world  ever  saw;  and  I  feel  it  will  be  quite  impossi- 
ble for  me  to  live  with  him  without  going  mad,  for  you 
never  heard  of  such  tricks  and  habits  as  his;  indeed  he 
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tries,  I  do  believe,  to  make  himself  as  disgusting  to  me 
as  he  can.  He  is  the  most  ignorant  fellow  in  the  world, 
and  is  always  drinking  and  smoking,  both  in-doors  and 
out  of  doors — in  every  room  of  the  house,  and  night 
and  day.  To  say  nothing  of  his  personal  impertinences 
to  myself,  and  his  gross  gaucheries  in  the  presence  of 
every  one  one  goes  to  see,  or  who  comes  to  see  us — 
fancy  the  creature  carrying  a  nasty  pocket-comb  every 
where,  and  combing  out  his  abominable  hair  in  the  car- 
riage when  we  go  out  to  dinner.  I  have  even  seen  him 
doing  it  in  the  drawing-room  before  the  chimney  and 
pier-glasses!  What  will  you  think  of  the  vile  creature 
when  you  hear  what  happened  only  four  days  after  our 
most  unfortunate  wedding!  He  comes  up  to  my  dress- 
ing-room, and  bursts  open  the  door  while  I  was  dress- 
ing, and  'Ah,  Cicely,  Cicely,'  (that  is  the  odious  way 
he  pronounces  my  name,)  says  he,  holding  up  to  me — 
gracious  Heavens!  the  little  morocco  collar  of  my 
poor  dear  little  Fidelio  all  stained  with  blood,  so  that  I 
was  very  nearly  fainting  outright — *what  do  you  think? 
We've  unmuzzled  and  let  loose  Fiend,''  (that's  a  mon- 
strous mastiff  of  papa's,  chained  up  in  the  court-yard, 
and  dreadfully  savage,)  'and  we  set  him,  quite  in  fun, 
at  your  little  Blenheim  Fid.;  and  curse  me  if  he  didn't 
snap  his  head  off  in  a  moment  and  crush  him  to  pieces, 
and  this  is  all  that's  left  of  him !'  The  beast  never  once 
thought, of  Titmouse!  I  fainted,  and  recollect  nothing 
more  till  Annette  was  sitting  by  my  bedside.  Talking 
of  her,  by  the  way,  the  other  day  she  gave  me  warning, 
to  my  infinite  annoyance,  (for  she's  quite  a  treasure;)  and 
when  I  asked  her  why,  she  blushed  a  good  deal,  and 
said  it  was  very  unpleasant  to  be  used  so  by  Mr.  Tit- 
mouse. 'What  do  you  mean?'  said  I.  *0h,  my  lady,' 
said  she,  'he's  always  winking  at  me,  or  chucking  me 
under  the  chin;  and  once  he  tried  to  kiss  me — and  more 
than  that,  my  lady,  I'm  not  the  only  one  he  does  the 
same  to.'  The  odious,  abominable  devil!  (one  can't  j 
help  writing  strongly,)  my  rivals  are  my  own  servants.  1 
We  have  several  times  gone  out  to  dinner  since  we  have 
been  here  to  some  of  papa's  friends,  (for  the  creature 
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knows  no  one  of  himself) — and  he  has  more  than  once 
got  quite  tipsy  and  lain  snoring  or  hiccuping;  and  once 
— faugh  I  And  as  for  the  company  he  keeps,  it  is  all 
of  a  piece.  Fancy  me  entertaining  a  Unitarian  parson, 
an  auctioneer,  and  a  little  fat  apothecary,  with  their 
dowdy  wives!  He  says  it  is  to  keep  up  his  political 
influence,  (which  is  all  stuff;)  the  real  truth  is,  he  is  so 
despised,  no  decent  presentable  person  will  come  near 
Yatton.  I  often  see  the  servants  almost  bursting  with 
laughter,  while  waiting  at  dinner  I  His  breath  and  all 
his  clothes  are  full  of  the  filthy  odour  of  tobacco;  and 
Annette  is  often  obliged  to  deluge  my  shawls  and  pe- 
lisses, &:c.,  with  eau-de-cologne,  before  and  after  my 
going  any  where  with  him,  lest  they  also  should  smell 
of  tobacco-smoke>  He  is  quite  hated  by  all  the  tenants; 
he  is  the  most  insolent  and  unkind  landlord,  and  is 
going  to  'screw  them  all  up  a  little  higher'  (he  says)  in 
their  rents.  He  will  soon  not  have  a  respectable  tenant 
on  the  estate.  And  he  is  such  a  little  liar,  that  not  the 
least  reliance  can  be  placed  on  any  thing  he  says.  The 
other  day  he  began  telling  me  how  beautiful  Miss  Au- 
brey was,  and  that  it  was  no  fault  of  hers  that  she  was 
not' now  Mrs.  Titmouse,  and  that  he  has  a  good  many 
letters  from  her!  which  I  cannot  believe;  but  I  wish  he 
had  married — however  it  is  now  too  late.  Then  he  goes 
on  in  such  a  rude,  odious  way  before  Dr.  Tatham,  (a 
very  nice  little  old  clergyman — the  vicar  of  Yatton,) 
that  I  have  no  doubt  he  will  give  up  visiting  us.  Mr. 
Titmouse  has  no  more  sense  of  religion  than  a  cat  or  a 
dog;  and  I  understand  has  left  a  great  many  of  his 
election  bills  unpaid:  and  positively  the  diamond  spray 
he  gave  me  turns  out  to  be  only  paste.'!  What  do  you 
think  he  is  about  to-night?  Why,  you  must  know  there  is 
a  little  school -room,  between  the  park  gate  and  the  vicar- 
age, which  Dr.  Tatham  says  Mr.  Aubrey  built  for  his 
sister,  (by  the  way,  you  cannot  imagine  how  beloved 
they  are  here  by  every  body)  to  educate  little  girls  in; 
and  Titmouse,  to  spite  Dr.  Tatham,  and  to  promote  his 
own  political  interests,  he  says,  has  given  it  to  a  Mr. 
Murkyflint,  (or  some  such  name,)  a  Unitarian  parson. 
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who  always  abuses  the  Church  horridly.  Well,  they 
are  giving  Mr.  Titmouse  a  sort  of  public  dinner  at 
Grilston  to-day,  partly  to  celebrate  this  affair  of  the 
chapel.  He  is  going  to  run  up  a  long  shooting  gallery 
— and,  in  short  will  ruin  this  sweet  old  place,  (for  such 
it  is  at  present.)  1  have  reason  to  believe  that  he  has 
introduced  a  sad  set  into  the  village;  in  short,  he  will 
ruin  every  thing  about  him  before  long.  I  dare  say, 
dearest  B.,  you  will  be  heartily  sick  of  reading  all  this, 
and  yet  it  is  only  a  hundredth  part  of  my  sufferings. 
Good  Heavens!  where  were  my  wits  when  I  ever 
thought  of  uniting  myself  to  such  a  fellow?  Fancy 
Mm  heir  to  the  barony!  I  hope  I  shall  outlive  him: 
in  fact,  I  am  not  (between  ourselves)  quite  in  despair 
on  that  head,  for  I  should  think — [the  word  first  writ- 
ten by  her  ladyship  was  plainly  */io/9e'] — his  constitu- 
tion cannot  stand  such  continual  drinking.  However, 
fate  brought  us  together,  and  we  must  all  resign  our- 
selves to  fate.  My  papa  knows  nothing  of  all  this  hor- 
rid work  as  yet — at  least  from  me;  but  I  soon  shall  tell 
him  that  Mr.  Titmouse  and  I  cannot  possibly  go  on 
together  much  longer:  I  shall  die  if  we  do.  Of  course 
I  sha'n't  degrade  myself  by  getting  my  letter  franked 
by  Mr.  Titmouse,  so  I  direct  under  cover  to  the  mar- 
quis. By  the  way,  another  piece  of  gross  impertinence 
of  Mr.  Titmouse — when  I  came  down  one  morning  to 
breakfast,  I  found  that  the  little  brute  had  positively 
opened  all  my  letters!!  And  he  says  it  is  all  one  be- 
tween us  now,  and  he  has  a  right  to  do  it!  So  I  have 
now  got  a  letter-bag  of  my  own,  which  is  always  de- 
livered in  my  dressing-room.  He  is  everlastingly  talk- 
ing about  the  women  he  might  have  married!  But  I 
must  conclude — alas!  he  is  come  home!  I  hear  his 
voice:  he  is  evidently  tipsy,  and  abusing  some  one  in 
the  hall.     What  is  to  become  of  your  wretched 

^'Cecilia.^ 
"The  Lady  Blanche  de  Burgh." 

A  dull  and  phlegmatic  disposition,  like  that  of  Lady 
Cecilia,  must  have  been  roused  and  stung,  indeed,  be- 
fore she  could  have  attained  to  such  strength  and  bitter- 
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ness  of  expression  as  are  displayed  in  the  above  com- 
munication. Though  it  shadows  forth,  with  painful 
distinctness,  several  of  the  more  disadvantageous  fea- 
tures of  Mr.  Titmouse's  character  and  conduct,  there 
were  far  darker  ones,  with  which  its  miserable  writer 
had  not  then  become  acquainted.  I  shall  but  hastily 
allude  to  one  of  them,  viz.  that  he  was  at  that  moment 
keeping  a  mistress  in  town,  and  commencing  the  seduc- 
tion of  a  farmer's  daughter  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
YattonI  Execrable  little  miscreant! — why  should  I 
defile  my  paper  by  further  specifying  his  gross  mis- 
deeds, or  dwelling  upon  their  sickening  eff'ects  on  the 
mind  and  feelings  of  the  weak  woman  who  could  suflfer 
herself  to  be  betrayed  into  such  a  union. ^  Whatever 
may  be  the  accidental  and  ultimate  advantage,  in  re- 
spect of  fortune  or  social  station,  expected  to  be  realized 
by  a  woman  in  forming  a  union  with  one  who  would  be 
otherwise  regarded  with  indifference,  or  dislike,  or  dis- 
gust, she  may  rely  upon  it  that  she  is  committing  an  act 
of  deliberate  wickedness,  which  will  be  attended,  pro- 
bably, for  the  rest  of  her  life,  with  consequences  of  un- 
utterable and  inevitable  misery,  which  even  the  obtain- 
ing of  her  proposed  objects  will  not  compensate,  but 
only  enhance.  It  is  equally  a  principle  of  ouriavv,  and 
of  common  sense,  that  people  must  be  understood  to 
have  contemplated  the  natural  and  necessary  conse- 
quences of  their  own  acts,  even  if  hastily — but  by  so 
much  the  more,  if  deliberately  done.  When,  there- 
fore, they  come  to  experience  those  consequences,  let 
them  not  complain.  A  marriage  of  this  description  is, 
so  to  speak,  utter  dislocation  and  destruction  to  the 
delicate  and  beautiful  fabric  of  a  woman's  character. 
It  perverts,  it  deflects  the  noblest  tendencies  of  her 
lovely  nature;  it  utterly  degrades  and  corrupts  her;  she 
sinks  irretrievably  into  an  inferior  being:  instead  of  her 
native  simplicity  and  purity,  are  to  be  seen  thenceforth 
only  heartlessness  and  hypocrisy.  Her  affections  and 
passions,  denied  their  legitimate  objects  and  outlets, 
according  to  their  original  weakness  or  strength  of  de- 
velopment, either  disappear  and  wither — and  she  is  no 
6* 
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longer  woman — or  impel  her  headlong  into  coarse  sen- 
suality, perhaps,  at  length,  open  criminality^  and  then 
she  is  expelled  indignantly  and  for  ever  from  the  com- 
munity of  her  sex.  It  is  not  the  mere  ring,  and  the 
orange  blossom,  that  constitute  the  difference  between 
VIRTUE — and  vice. 

Had  Lady  Cecilia  been  a  woman  of  acute  percep- 
tions or  lively  sensibilities,  she  must  have  fled  from  her 
suff*erings — slie  must  have  gone  mad,  or  committed 
suicide.  As  it  was,  dull  as  was  her  temperament, 
when  the  more  odious  points  of  Titmouse's  character 
and  habits  were  forced  upon  her  notice  by  the  close  and 
constant  contiguity  of  daily  intercourse,  the  reflection 
that  such  must  be  the  case  for  the  remainder  of  their 
lives,  became  even  hourly  more  intolerable,  and  roused 
into  existence  feelings  of  active  hatred  and  disgust; 
she  became  hourly  more  alive  to  the  real  horrors  of  her 
position.  The  slender  stay  she  had  sought  for  in  the 
reflection  that  she  had  incurred  all  by  a  dutiful  sub- 
mission to  her  father's  wishes,  quickly  gave  way:  she 
knew  that  it  ivas  false!  As  for  Titmouse,  he  had  never 
cared  one  straw  about  anything  beyond  becoming  the 
husband  of  the  future  Baroness  of  Drelincourt,  not 
merely  on  account  of  the  dignity  and  splendour  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  such  an  alliance  with  the  last  re- 
maining member  of  the  elder  branch  of  his  ancient 
family,  but  also  because  of  the  grave  and  repeated  as- 
surances of  Mr.  Gammon  that  it  was  in  some  myste- 
rious way  essential  to  the  tenure  of  his  own  posi- 
tion. Had  she,  instead  of  being  cold  and  inanimate, 
haughty  even  to  repulsion  in  her  manner,  and  of  person 
lean  and  uninviting, — been  of  fascinating  manners, 
affectionate  disposition,  of  brilliant  accomplishments, 
and  of  ripe  loveliness  of  person,  it  would,  I  am  per- 
suaded, have  made  little  or  no  difference  to  Mr.  Tit- 
mouse, since  such  a  woman  would,  as  it  were,  stand 
always  surrounded  by  the  invisible  but  impassable 
barrier  of  refinement — for  ever  forbidding  communion 
and  sympathy.  As  for  Lady  Cecilia,  Titmouse  could 
scarcely  aVoid  perceiving  how  she  despised  him,  and 
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avoided  his  company  on  every  possible  occasion.  No 
person,  from  merely  seeing  them,  could  have  dreamed 
of  their  being  husband  and  wife.  He  made  no  secret 
at  all  (at  least  in  his  own  peculiar  visiting  circles)  of 
his  wishes  that  the  Earl's  increasing  age  and  infirmities 
might  quicken,  and  Lady  Cecilia's  apparently  delicate 
health  decline  apace — and  thus  accelerate  the'accession 
of  Mr.  Titmouse  to  the  barony  of  Drelincourt  and  the 
fortune  attached  to  it. 

«'Ha,  ha  I"  would  exclaim  his  choice  boofi  companions, 
"won't  it  be  comical,  Tit,  to  see  you  take  your  seat  in 
the  Upper  House. ^" 

'*  Ton  my  soul,  jolly,  ah,  ha! — Demmee,  I'll  show 
the  old  stagers  a  funny  trick  or  twol" 

^'Capital! — ah,  ha,  ha! — Do  the  donkey?  eh? — You'd 
make  the  Chancellor's  wig  jump  off  I" 

*'Ha,  ha,  ha! — 111  tickle  'em,  or  my  name  isn't  Tit- 
tlebat Titmouse!" — By  all  which  was  meant,  that  he 
purposed  introducing  into  the  House  of  Lords  that 
peculiar  mode  of  debating  which  had  earned  him  such 
quick  distinction  in  the  House  of  Commons! 

After  they  had  spent  about  a  month  at  Yatton,  his 
urgent  parliamentary  duties  required  Mr.  Titmouse  to 
tear  himself  from  that  lovely  seclusion — that  "bower  of 
bliss" — and  resume  his  arduous  post  in  the  House. 
Though  Lady  Cecilia  would  have  vastly  preferred  being 
left  behind  at  Yatton,  decency  seemed  to  require  that 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  should  make  their  reappear- 
ance in  the  world  jointly,  and  she  was  therefore  com- 
pelled to  accompany  him  to  town^  and  they  were  very 
soon  duly  established  in  his  new  residence  in  Park 
Lane.  It  was  spacious  and  elegant — indeed  it  was 
furnished  with  great  splendour,  inasmuch  as  carte 
blanche  had  been  given  to  a  fashionable  upholsterer.  In 
a  moment  they  were  both  in  the  great  whirling  world 
of  fashion.  Lord  Dreddlington  gave  a  series  of  dinner 
parties  on  their  account,  as  did  several  of  their  distin- 
guished kinsfolk  and  friends;  and  in  due  time  their 
hospitalities  were  returned  by  Mr.  Titmouse.  His 
first  dinner  party  went  off  with  great  eclats  no  fewer 
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than  four  peers  of  the  realm,  with  their  ladies,  being 
among  his  guests.  Mr.  Titmouse  led  down  to  dinner 
the  gigantic  Duchess  of  Tantallan,  blazing  in  diamonds, 
being  preceded  by  his  Grace  the  Duke  and  the  Lady 
Cecilia — all  of  which  was  duly  announced,  the  ensuing 
morning,  in  the  obsequious  columns  of  the  Aurora. 
For  some  time  Mr.  Titmouse  occupied  his  novel  and 
dazzling  position  with  becoming  decorum  and  self- 
denial  ^  but,  as  he  became  familiar  with  it,  his  old  tastes 
revived — and  Lady  Cecilia  and  her  friends  were  grati- 
fied, while  in  the  drawingroom  after  dinner,  by  catch- 
ing occasional  sounds  of  Mr.  Titmouse's  celebrated 
imitations  of  animals,  which,  once  or  twice,  when  con- 
siderably elevated,  he  insisted  upon  giving  on  his  re- 
entering the  drawing-room!  Indeed,  he  spared  no 
pains  to  acquire  the  power  of  pleasing  society  by  the 
display  of  rare  accomplishments;  for  which  purpose  he 
took  lessons  every  other  day  in  the  art  diabolic — i.  e., 
in  conjuring,  in  which  he  soon  became  an  expert  pro- 
ficient, and  could  play  marvellous  tricks  upon  cards 
and  with  dice,  eat  pocket-handkerchiefs,  cause  wine- 
glasses visibly  to  sink  through  solid  tables,  and  perform 
sundry  other  astounding  feats.  Nor  was  he  long  in 
collecting  round  him  guests,  who  not  only  tolerated, 
but  professed  infinite  delight  in,  such  entertainments — 
"fit  audience,  nor  few'* — consisting  principally  of  those 
adventurous  gentlemen  who  have  entered  Parliament 
in  a  devout  reliance  on  Providence  to  find  them  din- 
ners. 'Twas  only  in  such  society  as  this  that  Titmouse 
could  feel  the  least  sense  of  enjoyment,  and  from  which 
Lady  Cecilia  altogether  absented  herself,  often  without 
deigning  the  slightest  reason,  excuse,  or  apology.  In 
fact,  the  intemperate  habits  and  irregular  hours  of  Tit- 
mouse soon  rendered  it  necessary  that  he  and  the  Lady 
Cecilia  should  occupy  separate  sleeping  apartments; 
for  either  his  club,  the  House,  or  his  other  engagements, 
kept  him  out  till  a  very  late — or  rather  early — hour 
every  morning. 

It  was  about  half-past  eleven  o'clock  one  day  towards 
the  latter  end  of  June,  that  Mr.   Titmouse,   having 
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finished  breakfast,  (which  was  surely  very  early,  since 
he  had  not  got  to  bed  till  four  o'clock  that  morning,)  a 
meal  to  which  he  invariably  sat  down  alone,  often  not 
catching  a  glimpse  of  Lady  Cecilia,  except  on  a  chance 
encounter  in  the  hall,  or  on  the  stairs,  or  when  they  were 
forced  to  go  out  to  dinner  together—had  entered  his  libra- 
ry to  enjoy  undisturbed  the  luxury  of  his  hookah.  The 
library  was  a  large  and  handsome  room,  all  the  sides  of 
which  were  occupied  by  very  curious  antique  carved  oak 
bookcases,  which  had  belonged  to  the  former  tasteful  oc- 
cupant of  the  house,  and  from  whom  they  had  been  pur- 
chased by  Titmouse,  who  then  bethought  himself  of  pro- 
curing a  library  to  fill  them.  For  this  purpose,  it  luckily 
occurred  to  him,  on  seeing  an  advertisement  of  a  library 
for  sale  by  auction  one  day,  that  it  would  be  a  good 
speculation  to  be  before-hand  with  the  expected  audi- 
ence, and  purchase  it  in  a  lump,  by  private  contract. 
He  did  so — and  at  a  remarkably  low  price;  giving  di- 
rections that  they  should  forthwith  be  carried  to  a  book- 
binder, named  by  the  obsequious  auctioneer — with 
orders  to  bind  them  all  in  elegant  but  as  varied  bind- 
ings as  possible.  Certainly  the  works  were  of  a  some- 
what miscellaneous  character; — old  directories;  poems 
by  young  ladies,  and  gentlemen;  ready  reckoners:  Uod- 
dridge's  Expositor;  flints  on  etiquette;  two  hundred 
Minerva  press  novels;  triplicate  editions  of  some  forty 
books  on  cookery;  the  art  of  war;  charades;  books  of 
travels;  bibles,  dictionaries,  prayer-books,  plays,  ad- 
ventures of  noted  highway-men;  the  classics;  moral  es- 
says; and  Burn's  Ecclesiastical  Law.  If  these  respect- 
able works  had  had  the  least  sense  of  the  distinction 
that  had  been  so  unexpectedly  bestowed  upon  them, 
they  ought  not  to  have  murmured  at  never  afterwards 
receiving  the  slightest  personal  attention  from  their 
spirited  and  gifted  proprietor.  The  room  was  lit  by  a 
large  bow-window,  which,  being  partially  open,  admit- 
ted the  pleasant  breeze  which  was  stirring  without, 
while  the  strong  light  was  mitigated  by  the  half-drawn 
blinds,  and  the  ample  chintz  window-draperies.  On 
the  mantelpiece  stood  one  or  two  small  alabaster  statues 
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and  vases,  and  a  very  splendid  and  elaborately  orna- 
mented French  timepiece.  The  only  unpleasantness 
perceptible,  was  the  sort  of  disagreeable  odour  preva- 
lent in  rooms  which,  as  in  the  present  instance,  are  de- 
voted to  smoking.  To  this  room  had  been  also  trans- 
ferred many  of  the  articles  which  I  have  described  as 
having  been  visible  in  his  rooms  at  the  Albany.  Over 
the  mantelpiece  was  placed  the  picture  of  the  boxers — 
that  of  Titmouse,  being  similarly  situated  in  the  dining- 
room.  Mr.  Titmouse  was  in  a  full  crimson  dressing- 
gown,  with  yellow  slippers;  his  shirt-collar  was  open 
and  thrown  down  over  his  shoulders — leaving  exposed 
to  view  a  quantity  of  sand-coloured  hair  under  his 
throat.  In  fact  he  looked  the  image  of  a  gentleman  (of 
one  sort)  at  his  ease.  He  lay  on  the  sofa  with  his  hookah 
in  his  left  hand;  near  him  was  the  table,  on  which  stood 
the  Morning  Growl,  and  some  eight  or  ten  letters,  only 
one  or  two  of  which  had  as  yet  been  opened.  He  had 
just  leaned  back  his  head,  and  with  an  air  of  tranquil 
enjoyment  very  slowly  expelled  a  mouthful  of  smoke, 
when  a  servant  submissively  entered,  and  announced 
the  arrival  of  a  visiter — Mr.  Gammon. 

"How  dy'e  do,  Gammon! — early,  eh?"  commenced 
Titmouse,  without  stirring,  and  with  infinite  composure 
and  nonchalance.  Mr.  Gammon  made  the  usual  reply, 
and  presently  sat  down  in  the  chair  placed  for  him  by 
the  servant,  nearly  opposite  to  Mr.  Titmouse — who, 
had  he  been  accustomed  to  observation,  or  capable  of 
it,  might  have  detected  something  very  unusual  in  the 
flushed  face,  the  anxious  and  restless  eye,  and  the 
forced  manner  of  his  visiter. 

"Likely  to  be  devilish  hot  day — 'pon  my  soul!" — 
exclaimed  Titmouse,  after  again  emptying  his  mouth — 
adding,  in  a  tolerably  conceited  manner — *'By  the  way 
— here's  a  letter  from  Snap — just  opened  it! — Dem  him, 
asks  me  for  a  place  under  government; — Ah — a — what's 
he  fit  for.?" 

"For  what  he  2*5,  and  nothing  else,"  replied  Gammon, 
quietly  glancing  his  eye  sarcastically  over  poor  Snap's 
letter,  which  Titmouse  handed  to  him,  though  marked 
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"strictly  confidential," — Grammon  being  undoubtedly 
the  very  last  man  upon  earth  whom  Snap  would  have 
wished  to  know  of  his  application. 

**Were  you  at  the  House  last  night?  They  sat  very 
late  I  Lord  Bulfinch  made,  I  think,  a  very  powerful 
speech — " 

"Yes,  devilish  good 5  rather  long  though!"  replied 
Titmouse,  languidly. 

He  had  by  this  time  turned  himself  towards  Mr. 
Gammon^ — his  right  arm  and  leg  hanging  carelessly 
over  the  side  of  the  sofa. 

"Lady  Cecilia  is  well,  I  hope?" — 

"Can't  say — not  seen  her  this  week,"  drawled  Tit- 
mouse. "I'll  ring  and  ask,  if  you  wish,*'  he  added, 
with  an  affected  smile. 

"Ah,  my  dear  Titmouse,"  quoth  Gammon  blandly, 
and  with  a  smile  of  delicious  flattery,  "I  hope  you 
don't  give  her  ladyship  just  cause  {ov  jealousy? — Eh? 
You  must  not  avail  yourself  of  your — your  acknow- 
ledged power  over  the  sex — ahem!" 

Mr.  Titmouse,  half  closing  his  eyes,  silently  expelled 
a  mouthful  of  smoke,  while  an  ineffable  smile  stole  over 
his  features. 

"You  must  not  neglect  her  ladyship.  Titmouse," 
quoth  Gammon,  gently  shaking  his  head,  and  with  an 
anxiously  deferential  air. 

"  'Pon  my  life,  I  don't  neglect  her! — Public  life,  you 
know,"  replied  Titmouse,  slowly,  with  his  eyes  closed, 
and  speaking  with  the  air  of  one  suffering  from  ennui. 
Here  a  pause  of  some  moments  ensued. 

"Can  we  have  about  half  an  hour  to  ourselves,  unin- 
terruptedly?" at  length  inquired  Mr.  Gammon. 

"A — a — why — my  singing  master  is  coming  here  a 
little  after  twelve,"  quoth  Titmouse,  turning  himself 
round  so  as  to  be  able  to  look  at  the  clock  on  the  man- 
telpiece. 

"Oh,  probably  less  than  that  period  will  suffice,  if  we 
shall  not  be  interrupted — may  I  ring  the  bell,  and  will 
you  give  orders  to  that  effect?"  With  this  Gammon 
rung  the  bell  5  and  on  the  servant's  appearing — 
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**I  say,  sir — do  you  hear,  demme?"  said  Titmouse, 
*'not  at  home — till  this  gentleman's  gone."  The  man 
bowed,  and  withdrew^  and  on  his  closing  the  door. 
Gammon  softly  stepped  after  him  and  bolted  it;  by 
which  time  Titmouse,  somewhat  startled,  withdrew  his 
hookah  from  his  mouth,  and  gazed  rather  anxiously  at 
Gammon,  about  whose  appearance  he  then,  for  the  first 
time,  fancied  he  saw  something  unreasonable. 

*'Ah,  howl — how  monstrous  funny  I  he  exclaimed, 
and  began  to  smoke  rather  more  energetically  than  be- 
fore, with  his  eye  fixed  on  the  grave  countenance  of 
Mr.  Gammon. 

*'My  dear  Titmouse,"  commenced  his  visiter,  draw- 
ing his  chair  near  to  Titmouse,  and  speaking  in  an  earn- 
est and  kindly  manner,  "does  it  never  astonish  you, 
when  you  reflect  on  the  stroke  of  fortune  which  has 
elevated  you  to  your  present  point  of  splendour  and 
distinction?" 

"Most  amazing! — uncommon!"  replied  Titmouse, 
apprehensively. 

*'Itz5! — marvellous!  unprecedented!  you  are  the 
envy  of  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  thousands!  such  an 
aft'air  as  yours  does  not  happen  above  once  or  twice  in 
a  couple  of  centuries — if  so  often!  You  cannot  imagine 
the  feelings  of  delight  with  which  /regard  all  this — this 
brilliant  result  of  my  long  labours,  and  untiring  devo- 
tion to  your  service." — He  paused. 

**0h,  'pon  my  life,  yes;  it's  all  very  true,"  replied 
Titmouse,  with  a  little  trepidation,  replenishing  the 
bowl  of  his  hookah  with  tobacco. 

"May  I  continue  to  hope,  my  dear  Titmouse,  that  I 
have  established  my  claim  to  be  considered,  in  some 
measure,  as  the  sole  architect  of  your  extraordinary 
fortunes — your  earliest, — your  most  constant  friend?" 

"You  see,  as  I've  often  said,  Mr.  Gammon, — I'm 
most  uncommon  obliged  to  you  for  all  favours — so  help 
me !  and  no  mistake," — with  a  countenance  of  in- 
creasing seriousness;  and  he  rose  from  his  recumbent 
posture,  and  sat  with  his  face  turned  full  towards  Mr. 
Gammon,  who  resumed — 
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"As  I  am  not  in  the  habit,  my  dear  Titmouse,  of 
beating  about  the  bush,  let  me  express  a  hope  that  you 
consider  the  services  I  have  rendered  you  not  unworthy 
of  requital." — 

"Oh  yes — to  be  sure — certainly," — quoth  Titmouse, 
slightly  changing  colour — "any  thing,  by  Jove,  that's 
in  my  power — but,  it  is  most  particular  unfortunate 
that — ahem  I — so  deuced  hard  up  just  now — but — ah, 
'pon  my  soul,  I'll  speak  to  Lord  Bulhnch,  or  some  of 
those  people,  and  get  you  something — though  I  shan't 
do  any  thing  of  the  kind  for  Snap — dem  him!  You've 
no  idea  how  devilish  thick  Lord  Bulfinch  and  I  are — 
he  shakes  hands  with  me  when  we  meet  in  the  lobby — 
he  does,  'pon  my  life." 

•'I  am  very  much  obliged,  my  dear  Titmouse,  for 
your  kind  otter — but  I  have  a  little  political  influence 
myself,  when  I  think  fit  to  exert  it,"  replied  Gammon, 
gravely. 

'*Well,  then,"  interrupted  Titmouse  eagerly — "as 
for  money — if  that's  what — by  jingo!  but  \( you  don't 
know  how  preciotts  hard  up  one  is  just  now 

"My  dear  sir,  the  subject  on  which  we  are  now  en- 
gaged is  one  of  inexpressible  interest  and  importance, 
in  my  opinion,  to  each  of  usj  and  let  us  discuss  it  calmly. 
I  am  prepared  to  make  a  communication  to  you  imme- 
diately, which  you  will  never  forget  to  the  day  of  your 
death.     Are  you  prepared  to  receive  it?" 

"Oh  yes! — Never  so  wide  awake  in  my  life!  oh 
Lord!  fire  away" — replied  Titmouse;  and  taking  the 
tip  of  his  hookah  from  his  lips,  and  holding  it  in  his 
left  fingers,  he  leaned  forward,  staring  open-mouthed  at 
Gammon. 

"Well,  my  dear  Titmouse,  then  I  will  proceed.  I 
will  not  enjoin  you  to  secrecy; — and  that  not  merely 
because  I  have  full  confidence  in  your  honour, — but 
because  you  cannot  disclose  it  to  any  mortal  man,  but 
at  the  peril  of  immediate  and  utter  ruin." 

"  'Pon  my  soul,  most  amazing!  Demme,  Mr.  Gam- 
mon, you  frighten  me  out  of  my  senses!'"  said  Tit- 

VOL.  v.  7 
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mouse,  turning  paler  and  paler,  as  his  recollection 
became  more  and  more  distinct  of  certain  mysterious 
hints  of  Mr.  Gammon's,  many  months  before,  at  Yat- 
ton,  as  to  his  power  over  Titmouse. 

"Consider  for  a  moment.  You  are  now  a  member  of 
Parliament;  the  unquestioned  owner  of  a  fine  estate; 
the  husband  of  a  lady  of  very  high  rank — the  last  direct 
representative  of  one  of  the  proudest  and  most  ancient 
of  the  noble  families  of  Great  Britain;  you  yourself  are 
next  but  one  in  succession  to  almost  the  oldest  barony 
in  the  kingdom:  in  fact,  in  all  human  probability  you 
are  the  next  Lord  Drelincourt;  and  all  this  through 
ME."     He  paused. 

"Well, — excuse  me,  Mr.  Gammon — but  I  hear; — 
though — ahem!  you're  (meaning  no  offence)  I  can't  for 
the  life  and  soul  of  me  tell  what  the  devil  it  is  you're  dri- 
ving at," — said  Titmouse,  twisting  his  finger  into  his  hair, 
and  gazing  at  Gammon  with  intense  anxiety.  For  some 
moments  Mr.  Gammon  remained  looking  very  solemn- 
ly and  in  silence  at  Titmouse;  and  then  proceeded. 

"Yet  you  are  really  no  more  entitled  to  he  what  you 
seem — what  you  are  thought — or  to  possess  what  you 
at  present  possess — than — the  little  wretch  that  last 
swept  your  chimneys  here!" 

The  hookah  dropt  out  of  Titmouse's  hand  upon  the 
floor,  and  he  made  no  effort  to  pick  it  up,  but  sat 
staring  ^t  Gammon,  white  as  his  shirt,  and  in  blank 
dismay. 

"I  perceive  that  you  are  agitated,  Mr.  Titmouse," 
said  Gammon  kindly. 

*'By  Jove — I  should  think  so!"  replied  Titmouse, 
faintly;  but  he  tried  to  assume  an  incredulous  smile — 
in  vain,  however;  and  to  such  a  pitch  had  his  agitation 
reached,  that  he  rose,  opened  a  cabinet  near  him,  and 
taking  out  from  it  a  brandy-flask  and  a  wine  glass, 
poured  it  out  full,  and  drank  it  off.  "You  ^Cirt  joking 
Mr.  Gammon,  eh?"  Again  he  attempted  a  sickly 
smile. 

"God  forbid,  Mr.  Titmouse!" 
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*'We\\—h\ii—why  an't  I  entitled  to  it  all  I  Hasn't 
the  law  given  it  to  nie?" 

"No  one  on  earth  knows  the  who  and  the  tvhy  of  this 
matter  but  myself;  and,  if  jou  choose,  no  one  ever 
shall;  nay,  I  will  take  care,  if  you  come  this  morning 
to  my  terms,  to  deprive  even  myself  of  all  means  of 
proving  what  I  can  7ioiv  prove,  at  any  moment  I 
choose." — 

"Lord I"  ejaculated  Titmouse,  wiping  his  forehead — 
his  agitation  visibly  increasing.  "What's  to  be  the 
figure.^"  he  faltered,  presently,  and  looked  as  if  he 
dreaded  to  hear  the  answer. 

"If  you  mean,  wjiat  are  my  terms — I  will  at  once 
tell  you: — they  are  terms  on  which  I  shall  peremptorily 
insist;  they  have  been  long  fixed  in  my  own  mind;  1 
am  quite  inflexible;  so  help  me  Heaven,  I  will  not  vary 
them  a  hair's-breadth!  1  require,  first,  To  sit  in  Par- 
liament for  Yatton,  at  the  next  election;  and  afterwards 
alternately  with  yourself;  and  secondly,  That  you  im- 
mediately grant  me  an  annuity  for  my  life  of  two  thou- 
sand pounds  a  year  on  your " 

Titmouse  sprung  from  the  sofa,  dashing  his  fist  on 
the  table,  and  uttering  a  frightful  imprecation.  He 
stood  for  a  moment,  and  then  threw  himself  desperate- 
ly at  full  length  on  the  sofa,  muttering  the  same  execra- 
tion that  had  at  first  issued  from  his  lips.  Gammon 
moved  not  a  muscle,  but  fixed  a  steadfast  eye  on 
Titmouse:  the  two  might  have  been  compared  to  the 
aftVighted  rabbit,  and  the  deadly  boa- constrictor. 

"It's  all  a  swindle! — a  d d  swindle!"  at  length 

he  exclaimed,  starting  up  into  a  sitting  posture,  and 
almost  o-rinning;  defiance  at  Gammon.  "You're  a  swin- 
dler!"  he  exclaimed  vehemently. 

"Possibly — but  ?/oware  a — bastard" — replied  Gam- 
mon, calmly.  Titmouse  looked  the  picture  of  horror, 
and  trembled  in  every  limb. 

"It's  a  lie! — It's  all  a  lie!" — he  gasped. 

"Sir,  you  are  a  bastard'- — repeated  Gammon,  extend- 
ing his  fore-finger  in  a  solemn  manner  towards  Tit- 
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mouse.  ^'Wretched  miscreant — do  you  presume  to  tell 
me  I  lie?  You  base-born  curl" — a  lightning  glance 
shot  from  his  ejej  but  he  restrained  himself.  Titmouse 
sat  at  length  as  if  petrified,  while  Gammon  in  a  low 
and  solemn  tone  proceeded — ''You  the  owner  of  Yat- 
ton?  You  the  next  Lord  Drelincourt.^  No  more  than 
the  helper  in  your  stables!  One  breath  of  mine  blights 
you  for  ever — as  an  impostor — a  mere  audacious  swin- 
dler— to  be  spit  upon!  to  be  kicked  out  of  society — 
perhaps  to  be  transported  for  life.  Gracious  Heavens! 
what  will  the  Earl  of  Dreddlington  say  when  he  hears 

that  his  sole  daughter  and  heiress  is  married  to  a It 

will  kill  fmn,  or  he  will  kill  you.''^ 

"Two  can  play  at  that,"  whispered  Titmouse,  faintly 
— indeed  almost  inarticulately.  There  was  nearly  a 
moment's  pause. 

"No — but  is  it  all  true? — honour!"  inquired  Tit- 
mouse, in  a  very  subdued  voice. 

"As  God  is  my  witness!"  replied  Gammon. 

"Well,"  exclaimed  Titmouse,  after  a  prodigious  sigh, 
"then,  at  any  rate,  you're  in  for  it  with  me^  you  said 
just  now  you'd  done  it  all.  Ah,  ha!  I  recollect  Mr. 
Gammon — I  should  no  more  have  thought  of  it  myself 
— Lord!  than — what  d'ye  say  to  that,  Mr.  Gammon?" 

"Alas,  sir!  it  will  not  avail  you,"  replied  Gammon, 
with  a  fearful  smile;  "for  I  never  made  the  dreadful  dis- 
covery of  your  illegitimacy  till  it  was  too  late — till  at 
least  two  months  after  I  had  put  you  (whom  I  believed 
the  true  heir)  into  possession  of  Yatton." 

"Ah — I  don't  know — but — why  didn't  you  tell  Lord 
Dreddlington?  Why  did  you  let  me  marry  Lady 
Cicely?  By  Jove,  but  it's  you  he'll  kill,"  quoth  Tit- 
mouse, eagerly. 

*'Yes! — Alas!  I  ought  to  have  done  so,"  replied 
Mr.  Gammon,  with  a  profound  sigh — adding,  abstract- 
edly, "It  may  not  be  too  late  to  make  his  lordship  some 
amends.  I  may  save  his  title  from  degradation.  Lord 
Drelincourt" 

"Oh,  lud!"  ejaculated  Titmouse,  involuntarily,  and 
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almost  unconsciously,  staring  stupidly  at  Gammon,  who 
continued,  with  a  renewed  sigh — "Yes,  I  ought  to  have 
told  his  lordship — but  I  own — I  was  led  away  by  feel- 
ings of  pity — of  affection  for  you — and  is  this  the  re- 
turn?" He  spoke  this  with  a  look  and  in  a  tone  of 
sorrowful  reproach. 

"Well,  YOU  shouldn't  have  come  down  on  one  so  sud- 
denly— all  at  once — how  can  a  man — eh.'*  Such  horrid 
news  I" 

"It  has  cost  me,  sir,  greater  pain  to  tell  you,  than  it 
has  cost  you  to  hear  it  I" 

''By  the  living  Jove!"  exclaimed  Titmouse,  starting 
up  with  a  sort  of  recklessness,  and  pouring  out  and 
tossing  off  a  large  glassful  of  brandy — "it  canH  be  true 
— it's  all  a  dream!  I — I  a'n't — 1  cati't  be  a  bas 
perhaps  t/oi^'re  all  this  while  the  true  heir,  Mr.  Gam- 
mon.^" he  added  briskly,  and  snapped  his  fingers  at  his 
companion. 

*'No,  sir,  I  am  not,"  replied  Gammon  calmly;  "but, 
let  me  tell  you,  I  know  ivhere  he  is  to  be  found,  Mr, 
Titmouse!  Do  you  commission  me  to  go  in  search  of 
him!"  he  enquired,  suddenly  fixing  his  bright  pene- 
trating eye  upon  Titmouse,  who  instantly  stammered 
out — "Oh,  lud!  By  Jove!  no,  no!" 

Gammon  could  scarcely  suppress  a  bitter  smile,  so 
ludicrous  were  the  look  and  tone  of  Titmouse. 

"You  should'nt  have  let  me  spent  such  a  lot  of  mo- 
ney, if  it  wasn't  mine,  all  the  while" 

"The  estate  was,  in  a  manner,  Mr.  Titmouse,  in  my 
gift;  and  in  pitching  upon  you,  sir,  out  of  several,  I 
had   imagined  that  1  had  chosen  a  gentleman — a  man 


grateful  and  honourable"- 

"  'Pon  my  solemn  soul,  so  I  am!'''  interrupted  Tit- 
mouse. 

"I  had  but  to  scrawl  a  line  or  two  with  my  pen,  the 
very  first  day  that  I  saw  you  at  the  shop  of  Mr.  Tag- 
rag — and  there,  sir — or  in  some  similar  hole — you 
would  have  been  at  this  moment!"  replied  Gammon, 
with  a  sudden  sternness  that  quite  overawed  Titmouse, 
7* 
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but  totally  losing  si^ht  of  the  very  different  account  of 
the  matter  which  he  had  given  Titmouse  five  minutes 
before;  but  the  very  best  and  most  experienced  liars 
have  very  short  memories.  Here  it  was,  however,  Liar 
V.  FooU  and  the  latter  did  not  perceive  the  slip  made  by 
his  adversary — who,  however,  suddenly  became  aware 
of  his  little  inconsistency,  and  coloured. 

*'You'll  excuse  me,  sir,"  quoth  Titmouse,  presently; 
but  with  an  air  which  was  becoming  momentarily  more 
timid  and  doubtful — "but  will  you,  if  all  this  isn't  a 
bottle  of  smoke,  tell  me  how  you  c?in  prove  it  all?  Be- 
cause, you  know,  it  isn't  only  saying  the  thing  that 
will  do — you  know,  Mr.  Gammon?" 

^'Certainly — certainly!  You  are  quite  right,  Mr.  Tit- 
mouse I  Nothing  more  reasonable!  Your  cujiiosity  shall 
be  gratified.  Aware  that  your  natural  acuteness,  my  dear 
sir,  would  in  all  probability  prompt  you  to  make  the  very 
observation  you  have  now  made,  I  have  provided  myself 
with  the  three  principal  documents,  and  you  shall  see 
them;  though  I  doubt  whether  you  will  at  first  sight  un- 
derstand them,  or  appreciate  their  importance;  but,  if 
you  desire  it,  I  will  fully  explain  them  to  you." 

With  this  he  took  out  his  pocket-book,  and  with  much 
care  took  out  three  pieces  of  paper,  folded  up,  which, 
after  a  brief  preliminary  explanation,  he  unfolded  and 
read — Titmouse  looking  over  his  shoulder. 

"Do  I  know  the  handwriting?"  said  Titmouse. 

* 'Probably  not,"  replied  Gammon. 

"It's  a  devilish  queer  old-fashioned  sort  of  writing." 

'Tt  is,  and  when  you  consider" 

''Are  all  three  in  the  same  handwriting?"  enquired 
Titmouse,  taking  them  into  his  tremulous  hand;  while 
Gammon  observed  that  his  countenance  indicated  the 
despair  which  had  taken  possession  of  him. 

"That  cursed  curtain  is  so  much  in  the  light,"  said 
Titmouse,  looking  up,  and  going  towards  it,  as  if  to 
draw  it  aside,  he  started  suddenly  away  from  Gammon, 
and  with  frenzied  gestures  tore  the  little  papers  to 
pieces  with  inconceivable  rapidity,  and  flung  them  out  of 
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the  window,  where  a  brisk  breeze  instantly  took  them 
up,  and  scattered  them  abroad — the  glistening  frag- 
ments— never  to  be  again  re-united. 

Having  performed  this  astounding  feat,  he  instantly 
turned  round,  and  leaning  his  back  against  the  window, 
gazed  at  Gammon  with  a  desperate  air  of  mingled  ap- 
prehension and  triumph,  but  spoke  not  a  word.  Nor 
did  Gammon  J  but — oh  the  smile  with  which  he  regard- 
ed Titmouse  as  he  slov/ly  approached  towards  him! 
who  stepping  aside,  as  Gammon  advanced,  reached  the 
cabinet,  and  with  desperate  rapidity  threw  open  the 
door,  and,  as  if  the  devil  had  been  waiting  his  bidding, 
in  a  moment  turned  round  upon  Gammon  with  a  pistol. 

"So  help  me  God,  I'll  fire!"  gasped  Titmouse,  cock- 
ing and  presenting  it — "I  will — I  will — one! — two! — 
For  God's  sake!  be  off! — it's  loaded,  and  no  mistake!" 

'•Booby!  you  may  put  your  pistol  down,  sir!"  said 
Gammon,  calmly  and  resolutely,  a  contemptuous  smile 
passing  over  his  pale  features. 

"Demme!  distance! — Keep  your  distance!" 

"Ridiculous  simpleton ! — you  poor  rogue  I"  said  Gam- 
mon, laughino;ly.  There  was,  however,  murder  in  his 
smilej  and  Titmouse  instinctively  perceived  it.  He 
kept  his  deadly  weapon  pointed  full  at  Gammon's 
breast. 

Gammon  stood,  for  a  minute  or  two,  gazing  stead- 
fastly, and  without  moving,  at  Titmouse;  and  then, 
shrugging  his  shoulders,  with  a  bitter  smile  returned  to 
his  chair,  and  resumed  his  seat.  Titmouse,  however, 
refused  to  follow  his  example. 

"So  help  me  God,  sir!  I  will  not  hurt  a  hair  of  your 
head,"  said  Gammon,  solemnly.  Still  Titmouse  re- 
mained at  the  window,  pistol  in  hand.  "Why  should  I 
hurt  you?  what  have  you  to  fear,  you  little  idiot?"  in- 
quired Gammon,  impatiently.  "Do  you  think  you  have 
injured  me?  Do  you  think  me  so  great  a  fool,  my  little 
friend,  as  really  to  have  trusted  you  with  the  precious 
originals,  of  which  those  were  only  the  copies! — Copies 
which  1  can  replace  in  a  minute  or  two's  time?     The 
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originals,  believe  me,  are  far  awaj,  and  safe  enough 
under  lock  and  key." 

*'I — I — I — don't  believe  you,"  gasped  Titmouse, 
dropping  the  hand  that  held  the  pistol,  and  speaking  in 
a  truly  dismal  tone. 

"That  does  not  signify,  my  worthy  little  friend," 
said  Gammon,  with  a  bitter  smile,  "if  the  fact  be  so. 
That  you  are  a  fool  you  must  by  this  time  even  your- 
self begin  tosuspectj'andyou  c«nV  doubt  that  you  are  an 
arrant  little  rogue  after  what  has  just  taken  place?  Eh? 
'Twas  a  bright  idea  truly — well  conceived  and  boldly- 
executed.  I  give  you  all  the  credit  for  it;  and  it  is  only 
your  misfortune  that  it  was  not  successful.  So  let  us 
now  return  to  business.  Uncock  your  pistol — replace 
it  in  your  cabinet,  and  resume  your  sea.t,  or  in  one 
minute's  time  I  leave  you,  and  go  direct" 

Titmouse,  after  a  moment  or  two's  pause  of  irreso- 
lution, passively  obeyed — very  nearly  on  the  point  of 
crying  aloud  with  disappointment  and  impotent  rage; 
and  he  and  Gammon  were  again  sitting  opposite  to  one 
another. 

Gammon  was  cold  and  collected — yet  must  it  not 
have  cost  him  a  prodigious  effort?  Though  he  had  told 
Titmouse  that  they  were  copies  only  which  he  had  de- 
stroyed, they  were,  nevertheless,  the  originals,  which, 
with  such  an  incredible  indiscretion,  he  had  trusted  into 
the  hands  of  Titmouse;  they  were  the  originals  which 
Titmouse  had  just  scattered  to  the  winds;  and  in  so 
doing  had  suddenly  broken  to  pieces  the  wand  of  the 
enchanter  who  had  long  exercised  over  him  so  myste- 
rious and  despotic  an  authority.  How  comes  it,  that 
we  not  unfrequently  find  men  of  the  profoundest  craft, 
just  at  the  very  crisis  of  their  fortunes,  thus  unexpect- 
edly and  incredibly  committing  themselves? 

"Are  you  7iow  satisfied,  Titmouse,  that  you  are  com- 
pletely at  my  mercy,  and  at  the  same  time  totally  un- 
deserving of  it?"  said  Gammon,  speaking  in  a  low  and 
earnest  tone,  and  with  much  of  his  former  kindness  of 
manner.     To  an  observant  eye,  however,  what  was  at 
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that  moment  the  real  expression  in  that  of  Gammon? 
Soothing  and  gentle  as  was  his  voice,  lie  felt  as  if  he 
could  instantly  have  destroyed  the  audacious  little  mis- 
creant before  him.  "Do  not,  my  dear  Titmouse,  madly 
make  me  your  enemy — your  enemy  for  life — but  rather 
your  friend — your  watchful  and  powerful  friend,  whose 
every  interest  is  identified  with  your  own.  Remember 
all  that  1  have  done  and  sacrificed  for  you — how  I  have 
racked  my  brain  for  you  day  and  night — always  relying 
upon  your  ultimate  gratitude.  Oh,  the  endless  schem- 
ing I  have  had  to  practise,  to  conceal  your  fatal  secret — 
and  of  which  you  shall  ere  long  know  more!  During 
these  last  two  years  have  I  not  ruinously  neglected  my 
own  interests  to  look  after  yours.^" 

Gammon  paused,  and  abruptly  added — "I  have  but 
to  lift  my  finger,  and  this  splendid  dressing-gown  of 
yours,  Titmouse,  is  exchanged  for  a  prison  jacket'' 

"Oh  Lord  1  oh  Lord!  oh  Lord!"  suddenly  exclaim- 
ed Titmouse,  with  a  shudder — "I  wish  I  were  dead  and 
forgotten!  oh  Lord!  what  shall  I  do.^  Ton  my  souV 
— he  struck  his  forehead  with  some  violence — "I'm 
going  mad" — 

"Consider,  Titmouse,  calmly,  how  reasonable  and 
moderate  is  my  otter" — proceeded  Gammon;  who  now 
and  then  experienced  changes  of  colour,  on  the  sudden 
recurrence  of  a  sense  of  his  last  misfortune. 

"Here's  Lady  Cicely  to  have  £3000  a-year." 

"Not  till  after  your  death,  my  dear  sir" — 

"Then  she  shall  have  it  directly;  for  curse  me  if  I 
don't  kill  myself!"— 

"Then  she  would  never  have  a  farthing — for  I  should 
instantly  produce  the  real  heir" — 

"Yah!"  exclaimed  Titmouse,  uttering  a  sound  like 
the  sharp,  furious  bark  of  a  cur,  foiled  at  all  points.  He 
threw  himself  on  the  sofa,  and  folded  his  arms  on  his 
breast,  compressing  them  as  it  were  with  convulsive 
vehemence. 

"Do  not  excite  yourself,  Mr.  Titmouse — you  are  still 
one  of  the  most  fortunate  men  upon  earth,  to  have  fallen 
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into  hands  like  mine,  I  can  assure  you  I  You  will  still 
enjoy  a  truly  splendid  income — little  short  of  nine 
thousand  a-year — for  I  will  undertake  to  raise  the  Yat- 
ton  rental,  within  a  year  or  two,  to  twelve  or  thirteen 
thousand  a-year,  as  I  have  often  told  you — I  have  ex- 
plained to  you  over  and  over  again,  how  absurdly  under 
their  value  they  were  let  in  the  time  of" — 

"And  you've  perhaps  forgotten  tliat  I've  borrowed 
nearly  fifty  thousand  pounds — that  costs  nothing,  I  sup- 
pose!" 

"Well,  certainly,  you  must  be  a  little  careful  for  a 
year  or  two,  that's  all" — 

*'Demme,  sir! — I  must  give  up  my  yachtP^  exclaim- 
ed Titmouse,  desperately,  snapping  his  thumb  and  finger 
vehemently  at  Gammon. 

*'Yes — or  Yatton,"  replied  Gammon,  sternly.  "After 
all — what  more  shall  I  be  than  a  sort  of  steward  of 
yours?" 

"I  don't  want  one,"  interrupted  Titmouse;  and, 
starting  from  the  sofa,  walked  to  the  window,  where  he 
stood  with  his  back  turned  towards  Gammon,  and  cry- 
ing! Gammon  eyed  him  for  several  minutes  in  silence; 
and  then  slowly  approaching  him,  tapped  him  briskly 
on  the  shoulder.  Titmouse  started.  "Come,  sir — you 
have  now,  I  hope,  relieved  your  little  feelings,  and  must 
attend  to  me — and  be  prompt.  The  time  for  trifling, 
and  playing  the  baby,  or  the  girl,  is  gone.  Hark  you, 
sir! — yield  me  my  terms,  or  this  very  day  I  spring  a 
mine  under  your  feet,  you  little  villain!  that  shall  blow 
you  into  ten  thousand  atoms,  and  scatter  them  wider 
than  even  you  scattered  just  now  those  bits  of  worth- 
less paper!  Do  you  hear  that?"  As  he  said  this,  he 
took  hold  of  the  collar  of  Titmouse's  dressing-gown, 
which  Titmouse  felt  to  be  grasped  by  a  hand,  tighten- 
ing momentarily,  with  the  vehement  emotion  of  Gam- 
mon. Titmouse  made  no  reply;  but  gazed  at  Gammon 
with  a  countenance  full  of  distress  and  terror. 

"Pause,  and  you  are  lost — -stripped  of  this  gaudy 
dress — turned  out  of  this  splendid  house  into  the  streets, 
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or  a  prison! — If  I  quit  this  room — and  I  will  not  wait 
much  longer — without  jour  plain  and  written  consent 
to  my  terms,  I  shall  go  direct  to  my  Lord  Dreddling- 
ton,  and  tell  him  the  obscure  and  base-born  impostor 
that  has  crept" 

"Oh,  Mr.  Gammon — Mr.  Gammon!  have  mercy  on 
me!"  exclaimed  Titmouse,  shaking  like  an  aspen-leaf 
— at  length  realizing  the  terrible  extent  of  danger  im- 
pending over  him. 

'•Have  mercy  on  yourself!"  rejoined  Gammon, 
sternly. 

*'Iwill! — I'll  do  all  you  ask — I  will,  so  help  me !" 

"I'm  glad  to  hear  it!"  said  Gammon,  relaxing  his 
hold  of  Titmouse;  and,  in  a  voice  of  returning  kind- 
ness, adding — "Oh,  Titmouse,  Titmouse!  how  fearful 
would  be  the  scene — when  your  noble  father-in-law — 
you  must  have  quitted  the  country!  His  lordship 
would  have  instantly  divorced  you  from  the  Lady 
Cecilia!" 

"You  can't  think  how  I  love  Lady  Cicely!''  ex- 
claimed Titmouse,  in  a  broken  voice. 

"Ay — but  would  she  love  you,  if  she  knew  who  and 
what  you  were?" 

"Oh,  Lord!  oh,  Lord!  I  love  Lady  Cicely!  I  love 
Lady  Cicely!" 

"Then  get  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  if  you  would  not  lose 
her  for  ever!" 

"Here  they  are,  Mr.  Gammon!"  exclaimed  Tit- 
mouse, hastily  stepping  to  his  desk  which  lay  on  the 
table,  and  with  tremulous  eagerness  got  out  a  quire  of 
writing  paper  and  took  a  pen.  ''Suppose  yo?/ write, 
Mr.  Gammon,"  said  he  suddenly — "my  hand  trembles 
so!  Lord,  I  feel  so  sick!  I'll  sign  any  thing  you  like!" 

"Perhaps  it  would  be  better,"  replied  Gammon,  sit- 
ting down,  and  dipping  his  pen  into  the  inkstand;  **it 
may  save  time."  He  commenced  writing;  and,  as  he 
went  on,  said,  at  intervals — "Yes,  Titmouse!  Thank 
God,  all  is  near  over!  It  shall  no  longer  be  in  Lord 
Dreddlington's  power — no,   nor  any  one's — to  beggar 
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you — to  transport  you — to  take  your  noble  wife  from 
you." 

"Oh,  no,  no!  You  know  Lady  Cicely's  taken  me 
for  better  for  worse,  for  richer  for  poorer." 

"Ah,  Titmouse!  But  she  did  not  know,  when  she 
said  that,  that  she  was  speaking  to  a" 

"What!  wouldn't  it  hold  good?"  exclaimed  Tit- 
mouse, perfectly  aghast. 

"We  need  not  speculate  on  a  case  that  cannot  arise, 
my  dear  Titmouse,"  replied  Gammon,  eyeing  him 
steadfastly,  and  then  resuming  his  writing. — "This 
paper  becomes,  as  they  say  at  sea,  your  sheet-anchor! 
— Here  you  shall  remain — the  owner  of  Yatton — of 
this  splendid  house — husband  of  Lady  Cecilia — a 
member  of  Parliament — and,  indue  time, as  my  Lord 
Drelincourt,  take  your  place  permanently  in  the  Upper 
House  of  Parliament. — Now,  Mr.  Titmouse,  sign  your 
name." 

Titmouse  eagerly  took  the  pen,  and,  with  a  very 
trembling  hand,  afiixed  his  signature  to  what  Gammon 
had  written. 

"You'll  sign  it  too,  eh?"  he  enquired,  timidly. 

"Certainly,  my  dear  Titmouse." — Gammon  affixed 
his  signature,  after  a  moment's  consideration. — "Now 
we  are  both  bound — we  are  friends  for  life!  Let  us 
shake  hands,  my  dear,  dear  Titmouse,  to  bind  the  bar- 
gain." 

They  did  so,  Gammon  cordially  taking  into  his  hands 
each  hand  of  Titmouse,  who,  in  his  anxiety  and  excite- 
ment, never  once  thought  of  asking  Mr.  Gammon  to 
allow  him  to  read  over  what  he  had  signed. 

"Oh,  Lord!"  he  exclaimed,  heaving  a  very  deep 
sigh,  "I  begin  to  feel  something  like  aga.m\ — It's  really 
all  right?" 

"On  my  sacred  word  of  honour,"  replied  Gammon, 
laying  his  hand  on  his  heart,  "provided  you  perform  the 
engagement  into  which  you  have  this  day  entered." 

"Never  fear!  honour  bright!"  said  Titmouse,  placing 
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his  on  his  heart,  with  as  solemn  a  look  as  he  could  as- 
sume. 

Mr.  Gammon,  having  folded  up  the  paper,  put  it  into 
his  pocket-book. 

**I  was  a  tritie  too  deep  for  you,  Titmouse,  eh.^"  said 
he,  good-humourediy.  "How'  could  you  suppose  me 
green  enough  to  bring  you  the  real  documents?"  he 
added,  with  perfect  command  of  voice  and  feature. 

*'Where  are  they?"  enquired  Titmouse,  timidly. 

*'At  a  banker's,  in  a  double-iron  strong-box,  with 
three  ditterent  locks." 

*'LordI — But,  in  course,  you'll  put  them  into  the  fire 
when  I've  performed  my  agreement,  eh?" 

Gammon  looked  at  him  for  a  moment,  doubtful  what 
answer  to  make  to  this  unexpected  question. 

««My  dear  Titmouse,"  said  he,  at  length,  "I  will  be 
candid — I  must  preserve  them — but  no  human  eye  shall 
ever  see  them  except  my  own." 

"My  stars  1 — Excuse  me" — stammered  Titmouse, 
uneasily. 

"Never  fear  tny  honour,  Titmouse!  Have  you  ever 
had  reason  to  do  so?" 

"No — never!  It's  quite  true!  And  why  don't  you 
trust  me?" 

"Have  you  forgotten! — Bid  I  not  trust  you — as  you 
siipposecr- — quickly  subjoined  Gammon,  positively  on 
the  point  of  again  committing  himself — "and  when  you 
fancied  you  had  the  precious  documents?" 

"Oh!  well" — said  Titmouse,  his  face  flushing  all 
over — "but  that's  all  past  and  gone." 

"You  77iust  rely  on  my  honour — and  I'll  tell  you  why. 
What  would  be  easier  than  for  me  to  pretend  to  you 
that  the  papers  which  you  might  see  me  burn,  were 
really  the  originals — and  yet  be  no  such  thing?" 

"In  course — yes;  I  seel"  replied  Titmouse — who, 
however,  had  really  not  comprehended  the  case  which 
Gammon  had  put  to  him.  "Well — but — I  say — excuse 
me,   Mr.  Gammon" — said  Titmouse,  hesitatingly  re- 

VOL.  V.  8 
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turning,  as  Gammon  imagined,  to  the  charge — "but — 
you  said  something  about  the  real  heir." 

"Certainly.     There  is  such  a  person." 

"Well — but  since  you  and  I,  you  know,  have  made 
it  up,  and  are  friends  for  life — t\\t  AVhat's  to  be  done 
with  the  fellow.^  (betwixt  ourselvesi") 

<'That  is  at  present  no  concern — nay,  it  never  will 
be  any  concern  of  yours  or  mine.  Surely  it  is  enough 
for  you,  that  you  are  enjoying  the  rank  and  fortune  be- 
longing to  some  one  else.^  Good  gracious!  I  can't 
help  reminding  you — fancy  the  natural  son  of  a  cobbler 
— figuring  away  as  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Drelin- 
court — while  all  the  while,  the  real  Lord  Drelincourt 
is — nay,  at  this  moment,  pining,  poor  soul  I  in  poverty 
and  obscurity." 

"Well — I  dare  say  he's  used  to  it,  so  it  can't  hurt 
him  much!  But  I've  been  thinking,  Mr.  Gammon, 
couldn't  get  him — pressed?  or  enlisted  into  the  army? 
— He's  a  deuced  deal  better  out  of  the  way,  you  know, 
for  both  of  us." 

''Sir,"  interrupted  Gammon,  speaking  very  seriously, 
and  even  with  a  melancholy  and  apprehensive  air — 
"leave  the  future  to  me.  I  have  made  all  requisite  ar- 
rangementsj  the  only  person  on  earth  beside  myself 
that  can  disturb  them,  is  yourself." 

Here  a. gentle  tapping  was  heard  at  the  door. 

*'Be  off'!"  shouted  Titmouse,  with  angry  impatience; 
but  Mr.  Gammon,  who  was  anxious  himself  to  be  gone, 
stepped  to  the  door,  and  opening  it,  a  servant  entered 
— a  tall,  graceful  footman,  with  powdered  hair,  shoulder- 
knot,  and  blue  and  yellow  livery — and  who  obsequious- 
ly intimated  to  Mr.  Titmouse,  that  Signor  Sol-fa  had 
been  in  attendance  for  at  least  half-an-hour. 

"A — a — I  don't  sing  to-day — let  him  come  to-mor- 
row," said  Titmouse,  and  the  servant  withdrew. 

"Farewell,  Mr.  Titmouse — I  have  a  most  important 
engagement  awaiting  me  at  the  office — so  I  must  take 
my  leave.     Will  you  execute  the  necessary  documents 
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as  soon  as  they  are  ready?  I  will  cause  them  to  be  pre- 
pared immediately." 

"Oh  I  yes" — and  he  added  in  a  correction — "take 
care,  Mr.  Gammon,  no  one  knows  ivhyj^ 

"Leave  that  to  me! — Good  morning,  Mr.  Titmouse," 
replied  Gammon,  buttoning  his  surtout,  and  taking  up 
his  gloves  and  hat;  and  having  shaken  Titmouse  by  the 
hand,  he  was  the  next  moment  in  the  street — where  he 
heaved  a  prodigious  sigh — which,  however,  only  mo- 
mentarily relieved  his  pent-up  bosom  from  the  long 
suppressed  rage,  the  mortification,  the  wounded  pride, 
and  the  wild  apprehension  with  which  it  was  nearly 
bursting.  Why,  what  a  sudden  and  serious  disaster 
had  befallen  him!  What  but  his  own  inconceivable 
folly  had  occasioned  it.^  His  own  puppet  had  beaten 
him;  had  laid  him  prostrate:  'twas  as  though  Prospero 
had  permitted  Caliban  to  wheedle  him  out  of  his  wand! 
— What  could  Gammon  possibly  have  been  thinking 
about,  when  he  trusted  the  originals  into  the  hands  of 
Titmouse?  As  Gammon  recognized  no  over-ruling 
Providence,  he  was  completely  at  a  loss  to  account  for 
an  act  of  such  surprising  thoughtlessness  and  weakness 
as  he  had  committed — at  the  mere  recollection  of  which, 
as  he  walked  along,  he  ground  his  teeth  together  with 
the  vehemence  of  his  emotions.  After  a  while,  he  re- 
flected that  regrets  were  idle — the  future,  not  the  past, 
was  to  be  considered;  and  how  he  had  to  deal  with  the 
new  stale  of  things  which  had  so  suddenly  been  brought 
about.  All  he  had  thenceforth  to  trust  to,  was  the 
mastery  over  the  fears  of  a  fool.  But  was  he  really^  on 
consideration,  in  a  worse  position  than  before?  Had 
Titmouse  turned  restive  at  any  time  while  Gammon 
possessed  the  documents  in  question,  could  Gammon 
have  had  more  effectual  control  over  him  than  he  still 
had,  while  he  had  succeeded  in  persuading  Titmouse 
that  such  documents  were  still  in  existence?  Could 
the  legality  of  the  transaction  which  Gammon  sought  to 
eft'ect,  be  upheld  one  whit  the  more  in  the  one  case 
than  in  the  other,  if  Titmouse  took  it  into  his  head  re- 
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solutely  to  resist?  Again,  could  an  arrangement  of 
such  magnitude,  could  so  serious  a  diminution  of  Tit- 
mouse's income,  remain  long  concealed  from  his  father- 
in-law,  Lord  Dreddlington,  who,  Gammon  knew,  was 
every  now  and  then  indicating  some  anxiety  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Titmouse's  finances?  Was  it  possible  to  sup- 
pose the  Earl  disposed  to  acquiesce,  in  any  event,  in 
such  an  arrangement?  Suppose  again  Titmouse,  in 
some  moment  of  caprice,  or  under  the  influence  of  wine, 
should  disclose  to  the  Earl  the  arrangement  which 
would  have  taken  place;  and  that  either  sinking,  or  re- 
vealing, the  true  ground  on  which  Mr.  Gammon  rested 
a  claim  of  such  magnitude?  Gracious  Heavens! — 
thought  Gammon — fancy  the  Earl  really  made  acquaint- 
ed with  the  true  state  of  the  case!  What  effect  would 
so  terrible  a  disclosure  produce  upon  him? 

Here  a  bold  stroke  occurred  to  Mr.  Gammon:  what 
if  he  were  himself,  as  it  were,  to  take  the  bull  by  the 
horns — to  be  before-hand  with  Titmouse,  and  apprise  the 
Earl  of  the  frightful  calamity  that  had  befallen  him  and 
his  daughter?  Gammon's  whole  frame  vibrated  with 
the  bare  imagining  of  the  scene  which  would  probably 
ensue.  But  what  w^as  the  practical  use  to  be  made  of 
it?  The  first  shock  over,  if  the  old  man,  indeed,  sur- 
vived it — would  the  possession  of  such  a  secret  give 
Gammon  a  complete  hold  upon  the  Earl,  and  render 
him,  in  effect,  obedient  to  his  wishes?  The  objects 
which  Gammon  had  originally  proposed  to  himself,  and 
unwaveringly  fixed  his  eye  upon  amidst  all  the  mazy 
tortuosities  of  his  course,  since  taking  up  the  cause  of 
Tittlebat  Titmouse,  was  his  own  permanent  establish- 
ment in  the  upper  sphere  of  society;  above  all,  con- 
scious that  could  he  but  once  emerge  into  political  life, 
his  energies  would  insure  him  speedy  distinction.  With 
an  independent  income  of  £2000  a-year,  he  felt  that 
he  should  be  standing  on  sure  ground.  But  even  above 
and  beyond  these,  there  was  one  dazzling  object  of  his 
hopes  and  wishes  which,  unattained,  would  render 
all  others  comparatively  valueless — a  union  with  Miss 
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Aubrey.  His  heart  fluttered  within  him  at  the  bare 
notion  of  such  an  event.  What  effect  would  be  pro- 
duced upon  that  beautiful,  that  pure,  high-minded,  but 
haughty  creature — for  haughty  to  him  had  Kate  Aubrey 
ever  appeared — by  a  knowledge  that  he,  Gammon, 
possessed  the  means  —  Bah!  accursed  Titmouse  I — 
thought  Gammon,  his  cheek  suddenly  blanching  as  he 
recollected  that  through  him  those  means  no  longer  ex- 
isted— stay  I — unless,  indeed — which  would,  however, 
be  all  but  impossible — perilous  in  the  extreme.  Ab- 
sorbed with  these  reflections,  he  started  on  being  ac- 
costed by  the  footman  of  the  Earl  of  Dreddlington; 
who,  observing  Gammon,  had  ordered  his  carriage  to 
draw  up,  to  enable  his  lordship  to  speak  to  him.  It  was 
the  end  of  Oxford  street  nearest  to  the  city. 

•'Sir — Mr.  Gammon — good  day,  sir  I"  commenced 
the  Earl,  with  a  slight  appearance  of  disappointment, 
and  even  displeasure;  "pray  has  any  thing  unfortunate 
happened'' 

•'Unfortunate!    I  beg  your  lordship's  pardon" 

interrupted  Gammon,  colouring  visibly,  and  gazing 
with  surprise  at  the  Earl. 

•'You  do  not  generally,  Mr.  Gammon,  forget  your 
appointments.  The  Marquis,  I,  and  the  gentlemen  of 
the  Direction,  have  been  waiting  for  you  in  vain  at  the 
office  for  a  whole  hour." 

•'Good  Heavens!  my  lord — I  am  confounded!"  said 
Gammon,  suddenly  recollecting  the  engagement  he  had 
made  with  the  Earl;  •'!  have  forgotten  every  thing  in 
a  sudden  fit  of  indisposition,  with  which  I  have  been 
seized  at  the  house  of  a  client  at  Bayswater.  I  can  but 
apologize,  my  lord" 

•'Sir,  say  no  more;  your  looks  are  more  than  suffi- 
cient: and  I  beg  that  you  will  do  me  the  honour  to  ac- 
cept a  seat  in  my  carriage,  and  tell  me  whither  you  will 
be  driven.  I'm  at  your  service,  Mr.  Gammon,  for  at 
least  an  hour:  longer  than  that  I  cannot  say,  and  I  have 
to  be  at  the  House;  you  remember  our  two  bills  have 

to  be  forwarded  a  stage" 

8* 
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Since  his  lordship  was  as  peremptory  as  politeness 
would  permit  him  to  be,  in  got  Gammon,  and  named 
The  Gunpowder  and  Freshwater  Company's  Offices, 
in  Lothbury,  in  the  hopes  of  finding  yet  some  of  the 
gentlemen  whom  he  had  so  sadly  disappointed;  and 
thither,  having  turned  his  horses'  heads,  drove  the  coach- 
man. 

"Sir,"  said  the  Elarl,  after  much  inquiry  into  the  na- 
ture of  Gammon's  recent  indisposition,  *'by  the  way, 
what  can  be  the  meaning  of  my  Lord  Tadpole's  oppo- 
sition to  the  second  reading  of  our  bill,  No.  2?" 

*'We  offered  his  lordship  no  shares,  my  lord — that  is 
the  secret.  I  saw  him  a  few  days  ago,  my  lord,  and  he 
sounded  me  upon  the  subject;  but — I'm  sure  your  lord- 
ship will  understand — in  a  company  such  as  ours,  my 

lord" 

*'Sir,  I  quite  comprehend  you,  and  I  applaud  your 
vigilant  discrimination.  Sir,  in  affairs  of  this  descrip- 
tion, in  order  to  secure  the  confidence  of  the  public,  it 
is  a  matter  of  the  last  importance  that  none  but  men  of 
the  highest — by  the  way,  Mr.  Gammon,  how  are  the 
Golden  Egg  shares?  Would  you  advise  me  to  sell" — 
•'Hold,  my  lord,  a  little  longer.  We  are  going,  in  a 
few  days'  time,  to  publish  some  important  information 
concerning  the  prospects  of  the  undertaking,  of  the  most 
brilliant  character,  and  which  cannot  fail  to  raise  the 
value  of  the  shares.  Has  your  lordship  signed  the  deed 
yet?"^ 

"Sir,  I  signed  it  last  Saturday,  in  company  with  my 
Lord  Marmalade.  I  should  not  like  to  part  with  my 
interest  in  the  company,  you  see — Mr.  Gammon — has- 
tily; but  I  am  in  your  hands" 

"My  lord,  I  am  ever  watchful  of  your  lordship's  in- 
terests." 

"By  the  way,  will  you  dine  with  me  to-morrow? 
W"e  shall  be  quite  alone,  and  I  am  very  anxious  to  ob- 
tain an  accurate  account  of  the  present  state  of  Mr. 
Titmouse's  property;  for,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  have 
heard  of  one  or  two  little  matters  that  occasion  me 
some  uneasiness" 
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**Can  any  thing  be  more  unfortunate,  my  lord?  I  am 
engaged  out  to  dinner  for  the  next  three  days — if  indeed 
I  shall  be  well  enough  to  go  to  any  of  them,*'  said 
Gammon,  with  an  agitation  which  could  have  escaped 
the  observation  of  few  persons  except  the  Earl  of  Dred- 
dlington. 

**Sir — I  exceedingly  regret  to  hear  it:  let  me  trust 
that  some  day  next  week   I  shall  be  more  fortunate. 
There  are  several  matters  on  which  I  am  desirous  of 
consulting   you.     When   did   you   last   see    Mr.  Tit- 
mouse?" 

"Let  me  see,  my  lord — I — don't  think  I've  seen  him 
since  Monday  last,  when  I  casually  met  him  in  one  of 
the  committee-rooms  in  the  House  of  commons,  where, 
by  the  way,  he  seems  a  pretty  frequent  attendant" 

*'I'm  glad  to  hear  it,"  replied  the  Earl,  somewhat 
gravely;  and,  as  Gammon  imagined,  with  a  slight  ex- 
pression of  surprise,  or  even  distrust.  Gammon  there- 
fore fancied  that  the  Earl  had  received  recent  intelli- 
gence of  some  of  the  wild  pranks  of  his  hopeful  son-in- 
law,  and  wished  to  make  enquiries  concerning  them  of 
Gammon. 

"Will  you,  sir,  have  the  goodness  to  write  oft' to-day 
to  General  Epaulette's  solicitors,  and  tell  them  I  wish 
to  pay  off' immediately  £12,000  of  his  mortgage?  Oblige 
me,  sir,  by  attending  to  this  matter  to-day;  for  I  met 
the  General  the  other  day  at  dinner — and — I  might 
possibly  have  been  mistaken,  sir — but  I  fancied  he 
looked  at  me  as  if  he  wished  me  to  feel  myself  his 
debtor.  Do  you  understand  me,  sir?  It  annoyed  me; 
and  I  wish  to  get  out  of  his  hands  as  soon  as  possible." 

"Rely  upon  it,  my  lord,  it  shall  be  attended  to  this 
very  day,"  replied  Gammon,  scarcely  able — troubled 
though  he  was — to  suppress  a  smile  at  the  increasing 
symptoms  of  purse-pride  in  the  Earl,  whose  long-empty 
coffers  were  being  so  rapidly  and  unexpectedly  replen- 
ished by  the  various  enterprises  into  which,  under 
Gammon's  auspices,  his  lordship  had  entered  with 
equal    energy   and   sagacity.      While   the   Earl    was 
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speaking,  the  carriage  drew  up  at  the  door  of  the  com- 
pany's office,  and  Gammon  alighted.  The  Earl,  how- 
ever, finding  that  all  the  gentlemen  whom  he  had  left 
there  had  quitted,  drove  off  westward,  at  a  smart  pace, 
and  reached  the  House  in  time  for  the  matters  which  he 
had  mentioned  to  Mr.  Gammon.  That  gentleman  soon 
dropped  the  languid  demeanour  he  had  worn  in  Lord 
Dreddlington's  presence,  and  addressed  himself  with 
energy  and  decision  to  a  great  number  of  important 
and  difficult  matters  requiring  his  attention — princi- 
pally connected  with  several  of  the  public  companies 
in  which  he  was  interested — and  one  of  which,  in  par- 
ticular, required  the  greatest  possible  care  and  tact,  in 
order  to  prevent  its  bursting — prematurely.  He  had 
also  to  get  through  a  considerable  arrear  of  professional 
business,  and  to  write  several  letters  on  the  private  bu- 
siness of  Lord  Dreddlington,  and  of  Mr.  Titmouse — 
respectively.  Nay,  he  had  one  or  two  still  more  urgent 
calls  upon  his  attention:  the  action  against  himself  for 
^84000  penalties,  for  bribery,  arising  out  of  the  Yatton 
election,  and  as  to  which  he  had  received,  that  after- 
noon, a  very  gloomy  opinion  from  Mr.  Lynx,  who  was 
advising  him  on  his  defence.  Much  in  the  same  plight, 
also,  were  Messrs.  Bloodsuck,  Mudflint,  and  Wood- 
louse,  for  whom  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap, 
were  defending  similar  actions;  and  who  were  worried 
out  of  their  lives  by  daily  letters  from  their  terror- 
stricken  clients,  as  to  the  state,  progress,  and  prospects 
of  the  several  causes  in  which  they  were  so  deeply  in- 
terested. All  these  actions  were  being  pressed  forward 
by  the  plaintiffs  with  a  view  to  trial  at  the  ensuing 
Yorkshire  Assizes;  had  been  made,  by  the  plaintiffs, 
special  juries;  and,  infinitely  to  Gammon's  vexation 
and  alarm,  he  had  found,  on  hurrying  to  retain  Mr. 
Subtle,  that  he,  Mr.  Sterling,  and  Mr.  Crystal,  had 
been  already  retained  for  the  plaintiffs!  Lastly,  he 
was  dreadfully  teased  by  an  action  of  seduction,  which 
had,  a  few  days  before,  been  brought  against  Mr.  Tit- 
mouse; and  which  Gammon,  finding  it  was  a  very  bad 
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case,  was  making  great  efforts  to  compromise.  To  each 
and  every  of  these  matters,  he  gave  the  attention  that 
was  due — and,  about  seven  o'clock,  having  finished  his 
labours  for  the  day,  repaired,  a  good  deal  exhausted,  to 
his  chambers  at  Thavie's  Inn.  After  a  slight  repast, 
he  proceeded  to  draw  up  confidential  ^Hnstructions^^ 
for  Mr.  Frankpledge,  to  frame  the  deeds  necessary  to 
carry  into  effect  his  contemplated  arrangement  with 
Titmouse.  That  did  not  take  him  long;  and  having 
sealed  up  his  packet,  and  addressed  it,  he  threw  him- 
self down  on  the  sofa,  and  gave  himself  up  to  anxious 
meditation,  for  he  was  aware  that  he  was  now,  as  it  were, 
touching  the  very  crisis  of  his  fortunes.  Again,  again, 
and  again  he  recurred  to  the  incident  of  the  day — the 
destruction  of  his  documents  by  Titmouse;  and  cursed 
his  own  stupidity,  even  aloud.  Yet  he  could  not  avoid 
inilulging  at  the  same  time  in  secret  pride  and  exulta- 
tion at  the  admirable  presence  of  mind  which  he  had 
displayed — the  successful  skill  with  which  he  had  en- 
countered so  sudden,  singular,  and  serious  an  emer- 
gency. But  what  would  be  the  effect  of  the  destruction 
of  those  documents,  upon  certain  secret  arrangements 
of  his  connected  with  Titmouse's  recovery  of  the  Yat- 
ton  property? — a  question  which  occasioned  Gammon 
great  perplexity  and  apprehension.  Then,  as  to  Gam- 
mon's rent  charge  of  £2000  per  annum  on  the  Yatton 
property — he  bethought  himself,  with  no  little  uneasi- 
ness, of  some  expressions  concerning  Titmouse's  pro- 
perty, let  fall  by  the  Earl  that  day:  and  if  his  lordship 
should  persevere  in  his  determination  to  become  mi- 
nutely acquainted  with  the  state  of  Titmouse's  pro- 
perty, how  could  the  new  and  heavy  incumbrance 
about  to  be  laid  upon  it  possibly  escape  discovery.^  and 
if'tt  did,  how  was  it  to  be  accounted  for,  or  supported? 
Confound  it  I  It  seemed  as  if  fate  were  bent  upon 
urging  on  a  catastrophe! 

"Shall  I,"  thought  Gammon,  wait  till  I  am  challenged 
on  the  subject,  and  then  fire  my  shot,  and  bring  his 
lordship  down  from  the  tight-rope?     Then,  however,  I 
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cannot  but  appear  to  have  known  the  thing  from  the 
very  beginning;  and  God  knows  what  liabilities,  civil 
or  criminal — of  fraud  or  cons|)iracy — may  be  attached 
to  what  I  have  done!  Shall  I  wait  for  a  convenient, 
though  early  opportunity,  and  rush,  with  dismay  and 
confusion,  into  the  Earl's  presence,  as  with  a  discovery 
only  just  made?  By  Heaven  I  but  the  thing  wears 
already  a  very  ugly  appearance.  If  it  comes  out,  what 
an  uproar  will  be  in  the  world!  The  lightning  will  fall 
on  my  head  first,  unless  I  take  care.  The  discovery 
will  doubtless  kill  Lord  Dreddlington;  and  as  for  his 
dauo;hter,  it  may  overturn  the  little  reason  she  has!" 

Passing  from  this  subject.  Gammon  surveyed  his 
other  relations  with  the  Earl,  which  were  becoming  daily 
more  involved  and  critical.  He  had  seduced  his  lord- 
ship into  various  mercantile  speculations,  such  as  had 
already  placed  him  in  aver}''  questionable  point  of  view, 
as  takino;  advantao;e  of  the  rao-ing  mania  for  bubble 
companies.  In  fact.  Gammon  had,  by  his  skilful,  but 
not  very  scrupulous  manoeuvering,  already  put  into 
Lord  Dreddlington's  pocket  some  forty  thousand 
pounds,  and  at  the  same  time  involved  his  lordship  in 
liabilities  which  he  never  dreamed  of,  and  even  Gammon 
himself  had  not  contemplated.  Then  he  warmed  with 
his  apparent  proximity  to  Parliament,  (to  that  part  of 
Titmouse's  bargain  Gammon  resolved  to  hold  him  to 
the  very' letter,)  which  he  was  sure  of  entering  on  the 
the  very  next  election.  By  that  time  he  would  have 
realized  a  sum,  through  his  connexion  with  the  various 
companies,  which,  even  independently  of  the  income  to 
be  derived  thereafter  from  the  Yatton  property,  would 
render  him  so  far  independent  as  to  warrant  him  in  dis- 
solving partnership  with  Messrs.  Quirk  and  vSnap,  and 
quitting  at  least  the  practice  of  the  profession.  He  was 
a  man  of  very  powerful  mind,  possessing  energies  of 
the  highest  order,  and  for  the  development  and  display 
of  which  he  felt,  and  fretted  when  he  felt,  his  present 
position  in  society  aftbrded  him  no  scope  whatever,  till 
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at  least  he  had  entered  upon  that  series  of  bold  but  well- 
conceived  plans  and  purposes  with  which  he  has  been 
represented  as  occupied  since  the  time  when  he  first 
became  the  secret  master  of  the  fortunes  of  Titmouse. 
His  ambition  was  boundless,  and  he  felt  within  himself 
a  capacity  for  the  management  of  political  aft'airs  of  no 
ordinary  mao;nitude,  could  he  but  force  himself  into  the 
regions  where  his  energies  and  qualifications  could  be 
discovered  and  appreciated.  Indeed  I  will  undertake 
to  say,  that,  had  Gammon  only  been  a  good  man,  he 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  become  a  great  one.  But, 
to  proceed  with  the  matters  which  were  then  occupying 
his  busy  brain.  There  was  yet  one  upon  which  all  his 
thoughts  settled  with  a  sort  of  agitating  interest — his 
connexion  with  the  Aubreysj  and  whenever  that  name 
occurred  to  his  thoughts,  one  beauteous  image  rose  be- 
fore him  like  that  of  an  angel — I  mean  Miss  Aubrey. 
She  was  the  first  object  that  ever  excited  in  him  the 
passion  of  love — that  love,  I  mean,  which  is  in  a  man- 
ner purified  and  sublimated  from  all  grossness  or  sen- 
suality by  a  due  appreciation  of  intellectual  and  moral 
excellence.  'When  he  dwelt  upon  the  person  and  cha- 
racter of  Miss  Aubrey,  and  for  a  moment  realized  the 
possibility  of  a  union,'^\vith  her,  he  felt,  as  it  were,  ele- 
vated above  himself.  Then  her  person  was  very  beau- 
tiful; and  there  was  a  certain  bewitching  something 
about  her  manners,  which  Gammon  could  only/ee/,  not 
describe:  in  short  his  passion  for  her  had  risen  to  a  most 
extraordinary  pitch  of  intensity,  and  became  a  sort  of 
infatuation.  In  spite  of  all  that  had  happened  at  Yatton, 
he  had  contrived  to  continue,  and  was  at  that  moment, 
on  terms  of  considerable  intimacy  with  the  Aubreys,  and 
had,  moreover,  been  all  the  while  so  watchful  over  him- 
self as  to  have  given  none  of  them  any  reason  to  sus- 
pect the  state  of  his  feelings  towards  Miss  Aubrey; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  nothing  had  ever  transpired  to 
give  him  the  slightest  inkling  of  the  state  of  matters 
between  Miss  Aubrey  and  Delamere — M'ith  the  excep- 
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tion  of  one  solitary  circumstance  which  had  at  the 
moment  excited  his  suspicions — Mr.  Delamere's  con- 
testing the  borough  of  Yatton.  Though  he  had  watch- 
ed for  it,  however,  nothing  had  afterwards  occurred 
calculated  to  confirm  his  suspicion.  He  had  taken  in- 
finite pains  to  keep  a  good  name  in  Vivian  Street,  with 
great  art  representing,  from  time  to  time,  his  disgust  for 
the  conduct  and  character  of  Titmouse,  and  the  re- 
luctance with  which  he  discharged  his  duty  towards 
that  gentleman.  He  made  a  point  of  alluding  to  the 
"gross  and  malignant  insult"  which  had  been  offered 
at  the  hustings  to  the  venerable  Vicar  of  Yatton,  and 
which,  he  said,  was  a  sudden  suggestion  of  Mr.  Tit- 
mouse's, and  carried  into  effect  by  "the  vile  Unitarian 
parson,  Mudflrnt,"  in  defiance  of  Mr.  Gammon's 
wishes  to  the  contrary.  He  represented  himself  as 
still  haunted  by  the  mild,  reproachful,  sorrowful,  in- 
dignant look  with  which  Dr.  Tatham  had  regarded  him, 
as  though  he  had  been  the  author  of  the  insult.  The 
account  which  appeared  in  the  True  Blue  of  his  indig- 
nant interference  on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Delamere's 
being  struck  on  the  hustings,  was  calculated,  as  Mr. 
Gammon  conceived,  to  corroborate  his  representations, 
and  aid  the  impression  he  was  so  anxious  to  produce. 
For  the  same  reason  Mr.  Gammon,  whenever  he  had 
been  at  Yatton,  had  acted  with  great  caution  and  se- 
crecy, so  as  to  give  no  cause  of  offence  to  Dr.  Tatham; 
to  whom  he  from  time  to  time  complained,  in  confidence, 
of  those  very  acts  of  Mr.  Titmouse  which  had  been 
dictated  to  him  by  Mr.  Gammon.  Thus  reasoned  Mr. 
Gammon;  but  it  would  indeed  have  been  singular  had 
he  succeeded  as  he  desired  and  expected.  He  lost 
sight  of  the  proverbial  influence  of  one's  wishes  over 
one's  belief.  In  imagining  that  he  had  concealed  from 
the  Aubreys  all  the  unfavourable  features  of  his  con- 
duct, was  he  not,  in  some  degree,  exhibiting  the  folly  of 
the  bird  that  thrust  its  head  only  into  the  bush,  and 
imagined  that  it  had  thereby  concealed  its  whole 
body.^ 
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The  Aubreys  knew  amply  sufficient  to  warrant  a  ge- 
neral dislike  and  distrust  of  Mr.  Gammon;  but  there  ex- 
isted grave  reasons  for  avoiding  any  line  of  conduct 
which  Gammon  might  choose  to  consider  offensive. 
Mr.  Aubrey  justly  regarded  him  as  standing,  at  present, 
aione  between  him  and  some  of  his  m(Tst  serious  liabili- 
ties. If  Gammon,  to  accomplish  objects  to  them  undjs- 
coverable,  wore  a  mask — why  challenge  his  enmity  by 
attempting  to  tear  off  that  mask?  Mr.  Aubrey  governed 
his  movements,  therefore,  with  a  prudent  caution;  and 
though,  after  the  election  and  the  infamous  decision  of 
the  election  committee.  Gammon  was  received  at  Vivian 
street — whhher  he  went  with  no  little  anxiety  and  tre- 
pidation— it  was  with  a  visibly  increased  coolness  and 
reserve,  but  still  with  studious  courtesy;  and  beyond 
that  distinct  but  delicate  line,  none  of  them  ever  advanced 
a  hair's-breadth,  which  Gammon  observed  with  frequent 
and  heavy  misgivings.  But  he  felt  that  something  must 
at  length  be  done,  or  attempted,  to  carry  into  effect  his 
fond  wishes  with  reference  to  Miss  Aubrey.  Months 
liad  elapsed,  and  their  relative  position  seemed  totally 
unchanged  since  the  first  evening  that  his  manoeuvre  had 
procured  him  a  brief  introduction  lo  INIrs.  Aubrey's 
drawing-room.  In  fact,  he  considered  that  the  time  had 
arrived  for  making  known,  in  some  way  or  other,  the 
state  of  his  feelings  to  Miss  Aubrey;  and  after  long  deli 
beration,  he  resolved  to  do  so  without  loss  of  time,  and, 
moreover,  personally.  He  had  a  heavy  misgiving  that 
he  should  be — at  all  events  at  first — unsuccessful;  and 
now  that,  having  taken  his  determination,  he  passed  in 
rapid  review  all  their  intercourse,  he  perceived  less  and 
less  ground  for  being  sanguine;  for  he  felt  that  Miss 
Aubrey's  manner  towards  him  had  been  throughout  more 
cold  and  guarded  than  that  of  either  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Aubrey. 
Like  a  prudent  general  contemplating  the  contingencies 
of  an  important  expedition,  and  calculating  his  means  of 
encountering  them,  Gammon  considered — persuasion 
failing — what  means  of  compulsion  had  he?  He  came, 
at  length,  finally  to  the  conclusion,  that  his  resources 
VOL.  v. — 9 
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were  at  that  moment  most  available;  and  moreover,  that 
his  circumstances  required  an  immediate  move. 

The  very  next  day,  about  ten  o'clock,  he  sallied  forth 
from  his  chambers,  and  bent  his  steps  towards  Vivian 
street,  intending  to  keep  watch  for  at  least  a  couple  of 
hours,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  whether  Mrs.  Aubrey's 
going  out  alone  would  afford  him  an  opportunity  of  see- 
ing Miss  Aubrey,  alone  and  undisturbed;  reasonably 
reckoning  on  the  absence  of  Mr.  Aubrey  at  the  Temple, 
whither  he  knew  he  always  went  about  half  past  nine 
o'clock.  That  day,  however,  Mr.  Gammon  watched  in 
vain — during  the  time  that  he  stayed,  only  the  servants 
and  the  children  quitted  the  door.  The  next  day  he 
walked  deliberately  close  past  the  house:  was  that  bril- 
liant and  tasteful  performance  on  the  piano  hers?  Again, 
however,  he  was  unsuccessful.  The  next  day,  from  a 
safe  distance,  he  beheld  both  Mrs.  and  Miss  xiubrey,  ac- 
companied by  a  female  servant  and  the  cJiildren,  quit  ihe 
house,  and  walk  in  the  direction  of  the  Park,  whither  he 
followed  their  movements  with  a  beating  heart.  The 
next  time,  he  saw  Miss  Aubrey  leave  the  house  accom- 
panied only  by  litde  Charles,  and  he  instantly  turned 
his  steps  despondmgly  eastward.  How  little  did  either 
of  those  fair  forms  dream  of  the  strict  watch  that  was 
thus  kept  upon  their  every  movement!  Two  days  after- 
wards, however.  Gammon's  perseverance  was  rewarded; 
for  shortly'  after  eleven  o'clock,  he  beheld  Mrs.  Aubrey, 
accompanied  by  the  tw^o  children,  quit  the  house,  and 
turn  towards  the  Park.  Gammon's  heart  began  to  beat 
hard.  Though  he  never  cared  much  for  dress,  his  ap- 
pearance on  the  present  occasion  afforded  indications  of 
some  litde  attention  to  it;  and  he  appeared  simply  a 
well-dressed  gentleman,  in  a  dark-blue  buttoned  surtout, 
with  velvet  collar,  and  plain  black  stock,  as,  after  a  mo- 
ment's somewhat  flurried  pause,  he  knocked  and  rang  at 
Mr.  Aubrey's  door. 

*'  Is  Mr.  Aubrey  w^ithin?"  he  inquired  of  the  very 
pretty  and  respectable  looking  maid  servant,  who  pre- 
sently answered  his  summons. 

"  No,  sir;  he  is  never  here  after" 
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**  Perhaps  Mrs,  Aubrey" 


*'  No,  sir:  there  is  only  Miss  Aubrey  at  home;  my 
mistress  and  the  children  are  gone  out  into  the  Park, 
and  Miss  Aubrey  is  writing  letters,  or  she  would  have 
gone  with  my  mistress." 

"  Perhaps — I  could  see — Miss  Aubrey  for  a  moment?" 
inquired  Gammon,  with  as  matter-of-fact  an  air  as  he 
could  assume. 

"  Certainly,  sir — she  is  in  the  drawing-room.  Will 
you  walk  up  stairs?"  said  the  girl,  who  of  course  knew 
him  well,  as  not  an  infrequent  visiter  at  the  house.  So 
she  led  the  way  up  stairs,  he  following,  and  with  some- 
what fading  color. 

"  Mr.  GamrnoiiP^  he  presently  heard,  as  he  stood  on 
the  landing,  echoed  in  the  rich  and  soft  voice  of  Miss 
Aubrey,  who  seemed  to  speak  in  a  tone  of  great  surprise, 
in  answer  to  the  servant's  announcement. 

"  Why,  Fanny,  did  you  not  say  that  neither  your 
master  nor  mistress  was  at  home?"  Gammon  next  heard 
hastily  asked,  in  a  lower  tone,  by  Miss  Aubrey,  and  his 
countenance  fell  a  little;  for  there  was  a  tone  of  displea- 
sure, or  chagrin,  in  her  voice,  especially  as  she  added, 
*'You  should  have  said  that  I  was  engaged.'  Well, 
show  him  in,  Fanny;"  and  the  next  moment  Mr.  Gam- 
mon found  himself  bowing  his  way  towards  Miss  Au- 
brey, widi  whom,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  found 
himself  alone. 

She  was  sitting  writing  at  her  desk,  before  which 
stood,  in  a  small  flower-glass,  a  beautiful  moss-rose. 
There  was  a  little  air  of  negligence  in  the  arrangement 
of  her  hair,  and  her  light  morning  costume  displayed  her 
figure  to  infinite  advantage.  There  was  really  some- 
thing inexpressibly  lovely  in  her  whole  appearance,  seen, 
though  she  was,  at  that  moment,  by  Gammon,  through 
a  faint  mist  of  displeasure. 

"  Good  morning,  Mr.  Gammon,"  she  commenced, 
rising  a  little  from  her  chair;  and  sinking  again  into  it, 
slightly  turned  it  towards  him,  gazing  at  him  with  some 
curiosity. 

"  May  I  venture  to  hope,  madam,  that  I  am  not  in- 
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truding  npon  you,"  said  he,  sealing-  liimself  in  the  chair 
nearest  to  him,  and  placing  his  hat  upon  the  ground. 

"  My  brother  always  leaves  at  half  past  nine;  is  he 
not  at  the  Temple  to-day,  Mr.  Gammon?"  she  added,  a 
little  eagerly — for  the  first  time  observing  something  un- 
usual in  the  expression  of  his  countenance. 

"  I — really  don't  know — in  fact,  I  have  not  been  there 

to-day;  I  thought  it  better,  perhaps," he  paused  for 

a  second. 

"  I  sincerely  trust,  Mr.  Gammon,"  interrupted  Miss 
Aubrey,  slightly  changing  color,  and  looking  with  great 
anxiety  at  Mr.  Gammon — "  that  nothing  unpleasant — 
unfortunate — has  happened:  do,  pray,  Mr.  Gammonl" 
she  continued  earnestly,  turning  her  chair  full  towards 
him — "  for  Heaven's  sake,  tell  me!" 

"I  assure  you,  madam,  upon  my  honor,  that  nothing 
whatever  has  happened,  that  I  know  of,  since  last  we 
met." 

"  Oh  dear — I  was  getting  so  alarmed!"  said  she,  with 
a  faint  sigh,  hastily  putting  back  the  curls  which  were 
clustering  rather  more  luxuriantly  than  usual  over  her 
fair  cheek. 

"  Certainly,  madam;  I  have,  however  a:i  errand — one 
to  me,  at  least,  of  inexpressible  importance,"  he  com- 
menced, and  in  a  lower  key  than  that  in  which  he  had 
previously  spoken;  and  there  was  a  peculiarity  in  his 
manner  which  quite  riveted  Miss  Aubrey's  eye  upon  his 
expressive — and  now,  she  saw,  plainly  agilated  counte- 
nance. What  can  possibly  be  the  matter?  though  she,  as 
she  made  a  courteous  but  somewhat  formal  inclination 
towards  him,  and  said  something  about  "  begging  him  to 
proceed." 

"  I  hope,  madam,  that  comparatively  few  as  have  been 
my  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with  it,  I  may 
venture  to  express  my  profound  appreciation  of  your 
superior  character." 

"  Really,  sir,"  interrupted  Miss  Aubrey—"  you  are 
not  candid  with  me.  \  am  now  certain  that  you  have 
some  unpleasant  communication  to  make!  Do,  I  entreat 
of  you,  Mr.  Gammon,  give  me  credit  for  a  little  presence 
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■of  mind  and  firmness:  let  me  know  the  worst,  and  be 
prepared  to  break  it  to  my  brother  and  sister."  Gam- 
mon seemed  imable  to  bear  her  bright  blue  eyes  fixed 
upon  his  own,  which  he  directed  to  the  floor,  while  his 
cheek  flushed.  Then  he  looked  again  at  her;  and  with 
an  eye  that  explained  all,  and  drove  away  the  bloom  from 
Miss  Aubrey's  cheek,  while  it  also  suspended,  for  a  mo- 
ment, her  breathing. 

"  Oh,  forgive  me  for  an  instant — for  one  moment  bear 
with  me.  Miss  Aubrey!"  continued  Gammon,  in  a  voice  of 
low  and  thrilling  pathos — "this  interview  agitates  me 
almost  to  death;  it  is  that  which  for  a  thousand  hours  of 
intense — absorbing — agonizing  doubts  and  fears,  I  have 
been  looking  forward  to!"  Miss  Aubrey  sat  perfecdy 
silent  and  motionless,  gazing  intendy  at  him,  with  blanch- 
ed cheek:  he  might  have  been  addressing  a  Grecian 
statue.  "  And  now — now  that  it  has  at  last  arrived — 
when  I  feel  as  if  I  were  breathing  a  new — an  intoxicat- 
ing atmosphere,  occasioned  by  your  presence  — by  the 
sight  of  your  surpassing  loveliness." 

"  Gracious  mercy,  sir!  what  can  you  mean!"  at  length 
interrupted  Miss  Aubrey,  with  a  slight  start — at  the  same 
time  slipping  her  chair  a  little  further  from  Mr.  Gammon. 
*'  I  declare,  sir,  I  do  not  in  the  least  understand  you," 
she  continued,  with  much  energy;  but  her  increasing 
paleness  showed  the  efiect  which  his  extraordinary  con- 
duct had  produced  upon  her.  She  made  a  strong  and 
successful  effort,  however,  to  recover  her  self-possession. 

"  I  perceive,  madam,  tliat  you  are  agitated." 

"  I  am,  sir!  astonished! — shocked! — I  could  not  have 
imagined" 

"  Madam!  madam!  at  the  risk  of  beins^  deemed  un- 
kind— cruel — if  I  die  for  it,  I  cannot  resist  telling  you 
that  I  reverence — I  love  you  to  a  degree" 

"  Oh,  Heavens!"  murmured  Miss  Aubrey,  still  gazing 
with  an  air  of  amazement  at  him.  Several  times  the 
thouorht  of  rising  to  ring  the  bell,  and  at  once  get  rid  of 
so  astounding  an  interruption  and  intrusion;  but  for 
several  reasons  she  abstained  from  doing  so  as  long  as 
possible. 

9* 
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*'  It  would  be  ridiculous,  sir,"  said  she,  at  length,  with 
sudden  spirit  and  dignity,  "  to  affect  ignorance  of  your 
meaning  and  intentions;  but  may  I  venture  to  ask  what 
conduct  of  mine — what  single  act  of  mine — or  word — 
or  loolv — has  ever  induced  you  to  imagine,  for  one  moment 
to  believe" 

"  Alas,  madam',  that  which  you  could  not  conceal  or 
control — your  incomparable  excellence — your  beauty- 
loveliness — Madam!  madam!  the  mere  sight  of  your 
transcendent — my  soul  sunk  prostrate  before  you  the  first 
moment  that  I  ever  saw  you" 

All  this  was  uttered  by  Gammon  in  a  very  low  tone, 
and  with  passionate  fervor  of  manner.  Miss  Aubrey 
trembled  visibly,  and  had  grown  very  cold.  A  little 
vinaigrette  stood  beside  her — and  its  stinging;  stimulating 
powers  were  infinitely  serviceable,  and  at  length  enabled 
her  to  make  head  against  her  rebellious  feelings. 

"  I  certainly  ought  to  feel  flattered,  sir,"  said  she, 
rapidly  recovering  herself — "  by  the  high  terms  in  which 
you  are  pleased  to  speak  of  me— of  one  who  has  not  the 
slightest  claim  upon  your  good  opinion.  I  really  caimot 
conceive  what  conduct  of  mine  can  have  led  you  to  ima- 
gine that  such  an — an — application — as  this  could  be 
successful — or  received  othersvise  than  with  astonishment 
— and,  if  persisted  in — displeasure,  Mr.  Gammon." — 
This  she  said  in  her  natural  manner,  and  very  pointedly. 

"Miss  Aubrey — permit  me" said  Gammon,  pas- 
sionately. 

"I  cannot,  sir — I  have  heard  already  too  much;  and 
I  am  sure,  that  when  a  lady  requests  a  gentleman  to  de- 
sist from  a  conduct  which  pains  and  shocks  her — sir,  I 
beo-  you  will  at  once  desist  from  addressing  me  in  so  very 
improper  a  strain  and  manner. 

"Indulge  my  agonised  feelinors  for  one  moment,  Miss 
Aubrey,"  said  Gammon,  with  desperate  eneigy — "  alas! 
I  had  suspected — 1  liad  feared — that  our  respective  posi- 
tions in  society,  would  lead  you  to  despise  so  compara- 
tively humble  and  obscure  a  person  in  point  of  station 
and  circumstances." 

"  Sir  !  exclaimed  Kate,  magnificently,  drawing  up  her 
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figure  to  its  utmost  height — her  manner  almost  petrifying 
Gammon,  whose  last  words  she  had  most  unaccountably 
imagined,  at  the  moment,  to  amount  to  a  bitter  sarcastic 
allusion  to  their  fallen  fortunes,  and  diminished  personal 
consequence  in  society;  but  she  was  quickly  undeceived, 
as  he  proceeded,  fervently—"  Yes,  madam — your  birth — 
your  family  connections — your  transcendent  mental  and 
personal." 

"  I — I — I  beg  your  pardon,  sir — I  misunderstood  you," 
said  Kate,  discovermg  her  error,  and  coloring  violently^ 
"  but  it  is  even  more  painful  to  me  to  listen  to  the  lan- 
guage you  are  addressing  to  me.  Since  you  urge  me  to 
it,  1  beg  you  to  understand,  sir,  that  if  by  what  you  have 
been  saying  to  me,  I  am  to  gather  that  you  are  making 
me  an  otfer  of  your  addresses — I  decline  tiiem  at  once, 
most  peremptorily,  as  a  thing  quite  out  of  the  question." 
The  tone  and  manner  in  which  this  was  said — the  deter- 
mination and  hauteur  perceptible  in  her  striking  and  ex- 
pressive features — blighted  all  the  nascent  hopes  of  Gam- 
mon; who  turned  perfectly  pale,  and  looked  the  very 
image  of  misery  and  despair.  The  workings  of  his 
strongly  marked  features  told  of  the  agony  of  his  feel- 
ings. Neither  of  them  spoke  for  a  few  moments.  "Alas! 
madam,"  at  length  he  inquired,  in  a  tremulous  voice — 
"  am  I  presumptuous,  if  I  intimate  a  fear — which  I  dare 
hardly  own  to  myself  even — that  I  am  too  late — that 
there  is  some  more  fortunate "  Miss  Aubrey  blush- 
ed scarlet. 

"  Sir,"  said  she,  with  quick  indignant  energy,  "  I 
should  certainly  consider  such  inquiries — most — pre- 
sumptuous— most  offensive — most  unwarranted  by  any 
thing  that  has  ever  passed  between  us" — and  indeed  her 
eye  quite  shone  with  indignation.  Gammon  gazed  at 
her  with  piercing  intensity,  and  spoke  not. 

"  You  cannot  but  be  aware,  sir,  that  you  are  greatly 
taxing  my  forbearance — nay,  sir,  I  feel  that  you  are  tak- 
ing a  very  great  liberty  in  making  any  such  inquiries  or 
suggestions,"  continued  Miss  Aubrey,  proudly,  but  more 
calmly;  "  but,  as  your  manner  is  unobjectionable  and  re- 
spectful, I  have  no  objection  to  say,  sir,  most  unhesitat- 
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ingly,  that  the  reason  you  hint  at  is  not  in  the  least  con- 
cerned in  the  answer  I  have  given.  I  have  declined 
your  proposals,  sir,  simply  because  I  choose  to  decline 
them — because  I  have  not,  nor  ever  could  have,  the  least 
disposition  to  entertain  them." 

Gammon  could  not,  at  the  moment,  determine  whether 
she  really  had  or  had  not  a  pre-eiigagement. 

"  Madam,  you  would  bear  with  me  did  you  but  know 
the  exquisite  suffering  your  words  occasion  me!  Your 
hopeless  tone  and  manner  appear  to  my  soul  to  consign 
it  to  perdition — to  render  me  perfectly  careless  about 
life,"  said  Gammon,  with  irresistible  pathos:  and  Miss 
Aubrey,  as  she  looked  and  listened,  pitied  him. — "  I 
might,  perhaps,  establish  some  claim  to  your  favor,  were 
I  at  liberty  to  recount  to  you  my  long  unwearied  exer- 
tions to  shield  your  brother — nay,  all  of  you — from  im- 
pending trouble  and  danger — to  avert  it  from  you." 

"  We  are  indeed  deeply  sensible  of  your  kindness  to- 
wards us,  Mr.  Gammon,"  replied  Miss  x4.iibrey,  with 
her  usual  sweetness  and  fascinating  frankness  of  man- 
ner, which  now  he  could  not  bear  to  behold. 

"  Suffer  me.  Miss  Aubrey,  but  one  word  more,"  he 
continued,  eagerly,  apprehensive  that  she  was  about  to 
check  him.  "  Were  you  but  aware  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  I  come  to  throw  myself  at  your 
feet — myself,  and  all  I  have — nor  is  that  little,  for  I  am 
in  independent  circumstances — I  shall  soon  be  in  the 
House  of  Commons" — Miss  Aubrey  exhibited  still  more 
unequivocal  symptoms  of  impatience — "  and  for  ever 
have  abandoned  the  hateful  walk  in  life  to  which  for  the 
last  few  years" 

"I  suppose  I  must  listen  to  you,  sir,  however  use- 
lessly to  yourself  and  disagreeable  and  painful  to  me. 
If,  after  all  I  have  said,  you  choose  to  persevere,"  said 
Miss  Aubrey,  with  calm  displeasure 

But  Gammon  persevered. — "  1  say.  Miss  Aubrey,  that 
could  you  but  catch  a  glimpse — one  momentary  glimpse 
—of  the  troubles  which  surround  you  all — infinitely 
greater  than  any  which  you  have  even  yet  experienced, 
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severe  and  terrible  though  these  have  been— which  are 

every  clay  coming  nearer  and  nearer  to  you" 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Mr.  Gammon?"  interrupted 
Miss  Aubrey,  alarmedly. 

" — And  which,  eager  and  anxious  as  may,  and  shall 
be,  my  efforts,  I  may  be  unable  longer  to  avert  from  you 
— you  would,  at  least,  appreciate  the  pure  and  disinte- 
rested moUves  with  which  1  set  out  upon  my  truly  dis- 
astrous mission." 

"  Once  more,  Mr.  Gammon,  I  assure  you  that  I  feel 
— that  we  all  of  us  feel — a  lively  gratitude  towards  you 
for  the  great  services  you  have  rendered  us;  but  ho\v 
ca7i  that  possibly  vary  my  resolution?  Surely,  Mr. 
Gammon,  you  will  not  require  me  to  enter  again  upon  a 

most  unpleasant" Gammon  heaved  a  profound  sigh. 

— "  With  regard  to  your  intimation  of  the  danger  which 
menaces  us — alas!  we  have  seen  much  trouble — and 
Providence  may  design  us  to  see  much  more — I  own, 
Mr.  Gammon,  that  I  am  disturbed  by  what  you  have 
said  to  me  on  that  subject." 

"  I  have  but  one  word  more  to  say,  madam,"  said 
Gammon,  in  a  low  impassioned  tone,  evidently  prepar- 
ing to  sink  upon  one  knee,  and  to  assume  an  imploring 
attitude. 

On  which  Miss  Aubrey  rose  from  her  chair,  and, 
stepping  back  a  pace  or  two,  said,  with  great  resolution, 
and  in  an  indignant  manner — "  If  you  do  not  instantly 
resume  your  seat,  sir,  I  shall  ring  the  bell;  for  you  are 
beginning  to  take  advantage  of  my  present  defenceless 
position — you  are  persecuting  me,  and  I  will  not  suffer 
it. — Sir,  resume  your  seat,  or  I  summon  the  servant 
into  the  room — a  humiliation  I  could  have  wished  to 
spare  you." 

Her  voice  was  not  half  so  imperative  as  was  her  eye. 
He  felt  that  his  cause  was  hopeless — he  bowed  profoundly, 
and  said,  in  a  low  tone — "  I  obey  you,  madam." 

Neither  of  them  spoke  for  some  moments.  At  length 
— "I  am  sure,  sir,"  said  Miss  Aubrey,  looking  at  her 
watch,  "You  will  forgive  for  reminding  you  that  when 
you  entered  I  was   engaged  writing  letters" — and  she 
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glanced  at  her  desk — "  for  which  purpose  alone  it  is 
that  I  am  not  now  accompanying  my  sister  and  the 
children." 

"  I  feel  too  painfidly,  madam,  that  I  am  intruding;  but 
I  shall  soon  cease  to  trouble  you.  Every  one  has  some 
great  bitterness  to  pass  through  at  some  time  or  other  of 
his  life — and  I  have  this  instant  passed  through  mine,'* 
replied  Gammon,  gloomily.  "  I  will  not  say  that  the 
bitterness  of  death  is  past;  but  I  feel  that  life  has  hence- 
forth, as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  nothing  worth  pursuing." 
— Miss  Aubrey  remained  silent  while  he  spoke. — "  Be- 
fore we  part.  Miss  Aubrey,  and  close,  as  far  as  I — nay, 
as  far,  it  may  be,  as  both  of  us  are  concerned — a  very 
memorable  interview,  I  have  yet  one  communication  to 
make,  to  which  you  will  listen  with  absorbing  interest. 
It  will  be  made  to  you  in  such  confidence  as,  having 
heard  it,  you  may  consider  yourself  at  liberty  consci- 
entiously to  keep  from  every  person  upon  earth;  and  I 
shall  leave  it  to  produce  such  effect  upon  you  as  it  may." 

"  I  shall  not  disguise  from  you,  sir,  that  your  manner 
and  your  language  alarm  me  terribly,"  said  Miss  Aubrey, 
peculiarly  struck  by  the  sinister  expression  of  his  eye- 
one  quite  inconsistent  with  the  sad,  subdued,  gentle  tone 
and  manner  of  his  address.  "I  am  not  anxious  to  re- 
ceive so  dark  and  mysterious  a  communication  as  you 
hint  at;  and,  if  you  choose  to  make  it,  I  shall  use  my 
own  discretion  as  to  keeping  it  to  myself,  or  mentioning 
it  to  any  one  whom  I  may  choose — of  that  I  assure  you. 
You  see  that  I  am  agitated;  I  own  it,"  she  added,  drop- 
ping her  voice,  and  pressing  her  left  hand  against  her 
side;  "  but  I  am  ])repared  to  hear  any  thing  you  may 
choose  to  tell  me — that  I  ought  to  hear. — Have  mercy, 
sir,"  she  added,  in  a  melting  voice,  "  on  a  woman 
whose  nerves  you  have  already  sufficiently  shaken!" 

Gammon  gazed  at  her  with  a  bright  and  passionate 
eye  that  would  have  drunk  her  very  soul.  After  a  mo- 
ment's pause — "  Madam,  it  is  this,"  said  he  in  a  very 
low  tone;  "  I  have  the  means — I  declare  in  the  presence 
of  Heaven,  and  on  the  word  and  honor  of  a  man" — 
[Oh,  Gammon!  Gammon!  Gammon!  have  you  forgotten 
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what  occurred  between  you  and  your  friend  Titmouse 
one  short  week  ago?  Strange,  infatuated  man!  what 
can  you  mean?  What  if  she  should  take  you  at  your 
word?] — "  o{  restoring  to  your  brother  all  that  he  has 
lost — THE  Yatton  property,  Miss  Aubrey— immedi- 
ately— permanently — without  fear  of  future  disturbance 
— by  due  process  of  law — openly  and  most  honorably." 

"  You  are  trifling  with  me,  sir,"  gasped  Miss  Aubrey, 
faintly,  very  faintly — her  cheek  blanched,  and  her  eye 
rivetted  upon  that  of  Gammon. 

"  Before  God,  Madam,  I  speak  the  truth,"  replied 
Gammon  solemnly. 

Miss  Aubrey  seemed  struggling  ineffectually  to  heave 
a  deep  sigh,  and  pressed  both  hands  upon  her  left  side, 
over  her  heart. 

"  You  are  ill,  very  ill,  Miss  Aubrey,"  said  Gammon, 
with  alarm,  rising  from  his  chair.  She  also  rose,  rather 
hastily;  turned  towards  the  window,  and  with  feeble 
trembling  hands  tried  to  open  it,  as  if  to  relieve  her 
faintness  by  the  fresh  air.  But  it  was  too  late;  poor 
Kate  had  been  at  length  overpowered,  and  Gammon 
reached  her  just  in  time  to  receive  her  inanimate  figure, 
which  sunk  into  his  arms.  Never  in  his  life  had  he 
been  conscious  of  the  feelings  he  that  moment  expe- 
rienced, as  he  felt  her  pressure  against  his  arm  and  knee, 
and  gazed  upon  her  beautiful  but  deathlike  features.  He 
felt  as  though  he  had  been  brought  into  momentarry 
contact  with  an  angel.  Every  fibre  within  him  thrilled. 
She  moved,  she  breathed  not.  He  dared  not  kiss  her 
lip,  her  cheek,  her  forehead,  but  raised  her  soft  white 
hand  to  his  lips,  and  kissed  it  with  indescribable  tender- 
ness and  reverence.  Then,  after  a  moment's  pause  of 
irresolution,  he  gently  drew  her  to  the  sofa,  and  laid  her 
down,  supporting  her  head  and  applying  her  vinaigrette, 
till  a  deep  drawn  sigh  evidenced  returning  conscious- 
ness. Before  she  had  opened  her  eyes,  or  could  have 
become  aw  are  of  the  assistance  he  had  rendered  her,  he 
had  withdrav/n  to  a  respectful  distance,  and  was  gazing 
at  her  with  deep  anxiety.  It  was  several  minutes  before 
her  complete  restoration — which,  however,  the  fiesh  air 
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entering  throuo^h  the  windows,  which  Gammon  haslily 
threw  open,  added  to  the  incessant  use  of  her  vinaigrette, 
greatly  accelerated. 

"  I  hardly  know,  sir,"  she  commenced,  in  a  very  low 
and  faint  tone  of  voice,  and  looking  languidly  at  riiin, 
*'  whether  I  really  heard  you  say,  or  only  dreamed  that 
I  heard  vou  say,  something  most  extraordinary  about 
Yatton?"' 

"I  pray  you,  madam,  to  wait  till  you  are  completely 
restored;  but  it  was  indeed  no  dream — it  was  my  voice 
which  you  heard  utter  the  words  you  allude  to;  and  when 
you  can  bear  it,  1  am  ready  to  repeat  them  as  the  words, 
indeed,  of  truth  and  soberness." 

"I  am  ready  now,  sir — I  beg  you  will  say  quickly 
what  you  have  to  say,"  replied  Miss  Aubrey,  with  re- 
turning firmness  of  tone  and  calmness  of  manner;  at  the 
same  time  passing  her  snowy  handkerchief  feebly  over 
her  forehead. 

He  repeated  what  he  had  said  before.  She  listened 
■with  increasing  excitement  of  manner;  her  emotions  at 
length  overmastered  her,  and  she  burst  into  tears,  and 
wept  for  some  moments  unrestrainedly. 

Gammon  gazed  at  her  in  silence;  and  then  unable  to 
bear  the  sight  of  her  sufTeiings,  turned  aside  his  head, 
and  gazed  towards  the  opposite  corner  of  the  room. 
How  little  he  thought,  that  the  object  on  which  his  eyes 
accidentally  settled,  a  most  splendid  harp,  had  been, 
only  a  (ew  days  before,  presented  to  Miss  Aubrey  by 
Mr.  Delamere! 

"  What  misery.  Miss  Aubrey,  has  the  sight  of  your 
distress  occasioned  me!"  said  Gammon  at  length;  "  and 
yet  why  should  my  communication  have  distressed  you?" 

"  I  cannot  doubt,  Mr.  Gammon,  the  trutli  of  what  you 
have  so  solemnly  told  me,"  she  replied,  in  a  tremulous 
voice;  "but  will  you  not  tell  my  unfortunate,  my  high- 
minded,  my  almost  broken-hearted  brother?"  Again  she 
burst  into  a  fit  of  weeping. 

"  Must  I  say  it,  Miss  Aubrey?"  presendy  inquired 
Gammon,  in  a  broken  voice;  "can  I  say  it  widiout  occa- 
sioning what  I  dread  more  than  I  can  express — your  dis- 
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pleasure?  The  use  to  be  made  of  my  power  rests  with 
you  alone.'''' 

She  shook  her  head  bitterly  and  despairingly,  and  hid 
her  face  in  her  handkerchief  while  he  proceeded. 

"  One  word — one  blessed  word  from  your  lips — and 
before  this  very  day  shall  have  passed  away,  I  strike 
down  the  wretched  puppet  that  at  present — replace  your 
noble-minded  brother  at  Yatton — restore  you  all  to  its 
delicious  shades — Oh,  Miss  Aubrey,  how  you  will  love 
them!  A  thousand  times  dearer  than  ever!  Every  trace 
of  the  wretched  idiot  now  there  shall  vanish;  and  let  all 
this  come  to  pass  before  I  presume  to  claim" 

"  It  is  impossible,  sir,"  replied  Miss  Aubrey,  with  the 
calmness  of  despair,  "  even  were  you  to  place  my  brother 
on  the  throne  of  England.  Is  it  not  cruel — shocking — 
that  if  you  know  my  brother  is  really  entitled — nay,  it  is 
monstrous  injustice.  What  may  be  the  means  at  your 
command  I  know  not — I  shall  not  inquire;  if  it  is  to  be 
purchased  only  on  the  terms  you  mention" — she  involun- 
tarily shuddered — "  be  it  so — I  cannot  help  it;  and  if  my 
brother  and  his  family  must  pine  because  I  reject  your 
addresses"  — ^— 

"  Say  not  that  word.  Miss  Aubrey!  Do  not  shut  out 
all  hope — recall  it!  For  God's  sake  consider  the  conse- 
quences to  your  brother — to  his  family!  I  tell  you  that 
malice  and  rapacity  are  at  this  moment  gleaming  like  wild 
wolves  within  a  few  paces  of  you — ready  to  rush  upon 
you.  Did  you  but  see  them  as  distinctly  as  I  do,  you 
would  indeed  shudder  and  shrink" 

"I  do,  sir;  but  we  trust  in  a  merciful  Providence,"  re- 
plied Miss  Aubrey,  "  and  resign  ourselves  to  the  will  of 
Heaven." 

"  May  not  Heaven  have  brought  about  tliis  meeting 
between  us  as  a  mode  of" 

"  ^Monstrous!"  exclaimed  Miss  Aubrey,  in  a  voice  and 
with  a  look  that  for  a  moment  silenced  him. 

"  It  is  high  time  that  you  should  leave  me,  sir,"  pre- 
sently said  Miss  Aubrey,  determinedly.  "  I  have  suffered 
surely  sufficiently  already;  and  my  first  answer  is  also 
my  last.     1  beg  now,  sir,  that  you  will  retire." 

VOL.  V. 10 
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"  Madam,  you  are  obeyed,"  replied  Gammon,  rising", 
and  speaking  in  a  tone  of  sorrowful  deference.  He  felt 
that  his  fate  was  sealed.  "  I  now  seem  fully  aware,  to 
myself  even,  of  the  unwarrantable  liberty  I  have  taken, 
and  solicit  your  forgiveness." — Miss  Aubrey  bowed  to 
him  loftily. — "I  will  not  presume  to  solicit  your  silence 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aubrey  concerning  the  visit  I  have  paid 
you?"  he  continued,  very  anxiously. 

*'  I  am  not  in  the  habit,  sir,  of  concealing  any  thing 
from  my  brother  and  sister;  but  I  shall  freely  exercise 
my  own  discretion  in  the  matter." 

"  AVell,  madam,"  said  he,  preparing  to  move  towards 
the  door,  while  Miss  Aubrey  raised  her  hand  to  the  bell — 
"in  taking  leave  of  you,"  he  paused, — "let  me  hope, 
not  for  ever — receive  my  solemn  assurance,'  given  before 
Heaven!  that,  haughtily  as  you  have  repelled  my  advances 
this  day,  I  will  yet  continue  to  do  all  that  is  in  my  power 
to  avert  the  troubles  now  threatening  your  brother — 
which  I  fear,  however,  will  be  but  of  little  avail!  Fare- 
well, farewell.  Miss  Aubrey,"  he  exclaimed;  and  was  the 
next  moment  rapidly  descending  the  stairs.  Miss  Au- 
brey, bursting  afresh  into  tears,  threw  herself  again  upon 
the  sofa,  and  continued  long  in  a  state  of  excessive  agita- 
tion. Mr.  Gammon  walked  eastward  at  a  rapid  pace, 
and  in  a  state  of  mind  which  cannot  be  described.  How 
he  loathed  the  sight  of  Saffron  Hill,  and  its  disgusting 
approaches!  He  merely  looked  into  the  office  for  a  mo- 
ment, saying  that  he  felt  too  much  indisposed  to  attend 
to  business;  and  then  betook  himself  to  his  solitary  cham- 
bers— a  thousand  times  more  solitary  and  cheerless  than 
ever  they  had  appeared  before — w^here  he  remained  in  a 
sort  of  reverie  for  hours.  About  eleven  o'clock,  he  was 
guilty  of  a  strange  piece  of  extravagance;  for,  his  fevered 
soul  being  unable  to  find  rest  any  where,  he  set  off  for 
Vivian  street,  and  paced  up  and  down  it,  with  his  eye 
constantly  fixed  upon  Mr.  Aubrey's  house;  he  saw  the 
lights  disappear  from  the  drawing-room,  and  reappear  in 
the  bed-rooms:  them  also  he  watched  out — still  he  linger- 
ed in  the  neighborhood,  which  seemed  to  have  a  sort  of 
fatal  fascination  about  it;  and  it  was  past  three  o'clock  be- 
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fore,  exhausted  in  mind  and  body,  he  regained  his  cham- 
ber, and  throwing  himself  upon  the  bed,  slept  from  mere 
weariness. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  a  man  of  a  very  different  descrip- 
tion— Mr.  Aubrey.  He  had  now  spent  nearly  a  year  in 
the  real  study  of  the  law;  during  which  time  I  have  not 
the  least  hesitation  in  saying  that  he  had  made — notwith- 
standing all  his  dreadful  drawbacks — at  least  five  times 
the  progress  that  is  generally  made  by  even  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  those  who  devote  themselves  to  the  legal  pro- 
fession. He  had,  moreover,  during  the  same  period, 
produced  five  or  six  very  brilliant  political  dissertations, 
and  several  contributions  to  historical  literature;  and  the 
reader  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn,  that  such  exertions 
as  these,  and  such  anxieties  as  were  his,  had  told  visibly 
on  him.  He  was  very  thin;  his  cheek  had  lost  its  color; 
his  eye  was  oppressed;  his  spirits  had  lost  their  buoyancy, 
except  in  the  few  intervals  which  he  was  permitted,  by 
his  harassing  labors,  of  domestic  enjoyment.  He  still 
bore  up  against  his  troubles  with  an  unyielding  resolution; 
feeling  that  Providence  had  called  upon  him  to  do  his 
uttermost,  and  await  the  result  with  patience  and  faith. 
Nothing  had  occurred  during  this  long  interval  to  brighten 
his  prospects — to  diminish  his  crushing  load  of  liability 
by  a  hair's  weight.  But  his  well-disciplined  mind  now^ 
stood  him  in  noble  stead,  and  enabled  him  to  realize  a 
daily  consciousness  of  advancement  in  the  pursuits  to 
which  he  had  devoted  himself. 

You  may  imadne  the  alarm  occasioned  him,  on  his 
return  from  the  Temple  on  the  eveninsr  of  the  day  on 
which  Gammon  had  paid  his  remarkable  visit  to  Miss 
Aubrey,  which  I  have  been  describing,  by  the  sight  of 
the  troubled  countenances  of  his  wife  and  sister.  Mrs. 
Aubrey  had  returned  home  within  about  half  an  hour  after 
Gammon's  leaving  Vivian  street,  and  to  her  Miss  Aubrey 
instandy  communicated  the  extraordinary  proposal  which 
he  had  made  to  her;  all,  in  fact,  that  had  passed  between 
them — widi  the  exception  of  the  astoundinsf  information 
concerning  their  probable  restoration  to  Yatton.  The 
two  ladies  had,  indeed,  determined  on  concealing  the 
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whole  matter  from  Mr.  Aubrey — at  all  events  for  the 
present;  but  their  perceptible  agitation  increasing  as  he 
questioned  them  concerning  the  cause  of  it,  rendered  con- 
ceahnent  impossible,  and  they  told  him  frankly  the  singu- 
lar and  most  embarrassing  incident  which  had  happened 
in  his  absence.  Blank  amazement  was  succeeded  by 
vivid  indignation  in  Mr.  Aubrey,  as  soon  as  he  had  heard 
what  had  passed;  and  for  several  hours  he  was  excessively 
agitated.  In  vain  they  tried  to  soothe  him;  in  vain  did 
Kate  throw  her  arms  fondly  round  him,  and  implore  him, 
for  all  their  sakes,  to  take  no  notice  to  Mr.  Gammon  of 
what  had  happened;  in  vain  did  she  protest  that  she 
would  give  him  instant  intelligence  of  any  future  attempt 
by  Mr.  Gammon  to  renew  his  offer;  in  vain  did  they 
both  remind  him,  with  great  emotion,  of  the  fearful 
power  over  all  of  them  which  was  in  Mr.  Gammon's 
hands.  He  was  peremptory  and  inflexible,  and,  more- 
over, frank  and  explicit;  and  told  them,  on  quitting  home 
the  next  morning,  that,  though  they  might  rely  on  his 
discretion  and  temper,  he  had  resolved  to  communicate 
that  day,  either  personally  or  by  letter,  with  Mr.  Gam- 
mon; not  only  peiemptorily  forbidding  any  renewal  of 
his  proposals,  but  also  requesting  him  to  discontinue  his 
visits  in  Vivian  street. 

"  Oh,  Charles!  Charles!  be  punctually  home  by  six!" 
exclaimed  they,  as  he  embraced  them  both  at  parting, 
and  added,  bursting  afresh  into  tears,  "  do  consider  the 
agony — the  dreadful  suspense  we  shall  be  in  all  day!" 

"  I  will  return  by  six,  to  a  minute!  Don't  fear  for  ?ne.'" 
he  replied,  with  a  smile — which,  however,  instantly  dis- 
appeared, as  soon  as  he  had  quitted  their  presence. 

Old  Mr.  Quirk  was  the  next  morning,  about  ten  o'clock, 
over  head  and  ears  in  business  of  all  kinds — and  sadly 
missed  the  clear-headed  and  energetic  Gammon;  so,  fear- 
ing that  that  gentleman's  indisposition  must  still  continue, 
inasmuch  as  there  were  no  symptoms  of  his  coming  to 
the  office  as  usual,  he  took  off  his  spectacles,  locked  his- 
room-door,  in  order  to  prevent  any  one  by  any  possibility 
looking  on  any  of  the  numerous  letters  and  papers  lying- 
on  his  table;  and  set  off  to  make  a  call  upon  Mr.  Gam- 
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mon — whose  countenance,  flushed  and  harassed,  strongly 
corroborated  what  he  said  on  the  subject  of  his  indisposi- 
tion. Still,  he  said,  he  could  attend  to  any  business 
which  Mr.  Quirk  was  then  prepared  to  mention;  where- 
upon Mr.  Quirk  took  from  his  pocket  a  piece  of  paper, 
put  on  his  glasses,  and  put  questions  to  him  from  a  num- 
ber of  memoranda  which  he  had  made  for  the  purpose. 
Gammon's  answers  were  brief,  and  pointed,  and  explicit, 
on  all  matters  mentioned — as  might  have  been  expected 
from  one  of  his  great  ability  and  energy — but  his  muddle- 
headed  companion  could  not  carry  away  a  single  clear 
idea  of  what  had  been  so  clearly  told  him;  and  without 
allowing  the  fact,  of  which  he  felt,  however,  a  painful 
consciousness,  simply  determined  to  do  nothmg  that  he 
could  possibly  avoid  doing,  till  Mr.  Gammon  made  his 
re-appearance  at  the  office,  and  reduced  the  little  chaos 
there  into  somethmg  like  form  and  order. 

Before  he  quitted  Mr.  Gammon,  that  gentleman  quiet- 
ly and  easily  led  conversation  towards  the  subject  of  the 
various  outstanding  debts  due  to  the  firm. 

"  Ah,  drat  it!"  quoth  the  old  gentleman,  briskly — "the 
heaviest  you  know,  is — eh? — Suppose,  however,"  he 
added,  apprehensively,  and  scratching  his  head,  "I 
mustn't  have  that — I  mean  that  fellow  Aubrey's  account 
■ — without  coming  to  words." 

"Why — stay!  stay,"  said  Mr.  Gammon,  with  a 
gravely  thoughtful  air — "  I  don't  see  that,  either,  Mr. 
Quirk.  Forbearance  has  its  limits.  It  may  be  abused, 
Mr.  Quirk." 

*'  Ecod!  I  should  think  so!"  quoth  Mr.  Quirk  eagerly 
— "  and  I  know  who's  abused  somebody'' s  forbearance — 
eh.  Gammon?" 

"  I  understand  you,  my  dear  sir,"  replied  Gammon 
with  a  sigh — "  I  fear  I  must  plead  no  longer  for  him — I 
have  gone  already,  perhaps,  much  further  than  my  duty 
to  the  firm  warranted." 

"It's    a    heavy    balance.    Gammon — a   very   heavy 

balance,  1446/,  145.  6^/.  to  be  outstanding  so  long — he 

agreed  to  pay  interest  on't — didn't  he,  eh? — But  really 

something  ought  to  be  done  in  it;  and — come,  Gammon! 

10* 
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as  you've  had  your  time  so  long,  now  comes  mine! — 
Turn  him  over  to  wic." 

"  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  distress  him,  poor  devil." 

"  Distress  him?  Our  bill  must  be  paid.  D — — n  him! 
why  don't  he  pay  his  debts?  I  pay  mine — you  pay  yours 
— he  must  pay  his." 

"  Certainly.  By  the  way,"  said  Gammon,  suddenly, 
"  if  you  were  to  take  bold  and  decided  steps,  his  friends 
would  undoubtedly  step  forward  and  relieve  him." 

"Ay!  ay! — What  think  you  of  three  days — give  hira 
three  days  to  turn  about  in? — There  he's  living  all  the 

while  in  a  d d  fine  house  at  the  West  End,  like  a 

gendeman — looks  down,  I'll  be  sworn,  on  us  poor  attor- 
neys already,  beggar  as  he  is,  because  he's  coming  to 
the  bar.  Now  mind.  Gammon,  no  nonsense!  I  won't 
stand  your  coming  in  again  as  you  did  before — if  I  write 
— honor  between  thieves!  eh?" 

"  I  pledge  my  honor  to  you,  ray  dear  sir,  that  I  will 
interfere  no  more;  but  the  law  must  take  its  course." 

"  That's  it!"  said  Mr.  Quirk,  rubbing  his  hands  glee- 
fully; "  I'll  tip  him  a  tickler  before  he's  a  day  older  that 
shall  wake  him  up — ah,  ha!" 

"  You  will  do  me  one  favor,  Mr.  Quirk,  I  am  sure," 
said  Mr.  Gammon,  with  that  civil  but  peremptory  man- 
ner of  his,  which  invariably  commanded  Quirk's  assent 
to  his  suggestions — "  you  will  insert  a  disclaimer  in  the 
letter  of  its  emanating  from  me — or  being  with  my  con- 
sent." 

"Oh  lud,  yes!  yes!  any  thing." 

"  Nay — rather  against  my  toish,  you  know — eh? 
Just  for  appearance's  sake — as  I  have  always  appeared 
so  infernally  civil  to  the  man,  till  now." 

"  Will  you  draw  it  up  yourself?  And  then,  so  as  the 
other  matter's  all  right — no  flinching — stick  in  as  much 
palaver.  Gammon!— ah,  ha! — as  you  like?"  replied  Quirk; 
who,  as  the  proposal  involved  only  a  great  measure  of 
discourtesy  on  his  part,  without  any  sacrifice  of  his  m- 
terest,  regarded  it  with  perfect  indifference.  He  took 
his  leave  of  Gammon  in  far  higher  spirits  than  those 
which  he  had  carried  with  him.     It  having  been  thus 
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determined  on  by  the  partners,  that  within  a  day  or  two's 
time,  Mr.  Aubrey  should  be  required  to  pay  the  whole 
balance,  under  penalty  of  an  arrest — Gammon,  on  being 
left  alone,  folded  his  arms  as  he  sat  beside  his  breakfast- 
table — and  meditated  on  the  probable  results  of  this  his 
first  hostile  move  against  Mr.  Aubrey.  "  I  wonder 
whether  she's  told  him,"  thought  he,  \vith  a  slight  palpi- 
tation— which  was  somewhat  increased  by  a  pretty  sharp 
knock  at  his  outer  door.  The  color  suddenly  deserted 
his  cheek  as  he  started  from  his  seat,  scattering  on  the 
floor  nearly  a  dozen  unopened  letters  which  had  been 
lying  at  his  elbow  on  the  table;  and  he  stood  still  for  a 
moment  to  subdue  a  little  of  his  agitation,  so  as  to  enable 
him  to  present  himself  with  some  show  of  calmness  be- 
fore the  visiter  whom  he  felt  perfectly  certain  that  he 
should  see  on  opening  the  door.  He  was  right.  The 
next  minute  beheld  him  ushering  into  his  room,  with  a 
surprising  degree  of  self-possession,  Mr.  Aubrey,  whose 
countenance  showed  embarrassment  and  agitation. 

"  1  have  called  upon  you,  Mr.  Gammon,"  commenced 
Aubrey,  taking  the  seat  to  which  Mr.  Gammon,  wdth 
great  courtesy,  motioned  him,  and  then  resumed  his  own, 
*'  in  consequence  of  your  visit  yesterday  in  Vivian  Street 
— of  your  surprising  interview  with  my  sister — your 
most  unexpected,  extraordinary  proposal  to  her." 

Mr.  Gammon  listened  respectfully,  with  an  air  of 
earnest  attention,  evidently  not  intending  to  make  any 
reply. 

"  It  cannot  surprise  you,  sir,  that  I  should  have  been 
made  acquainted  with  it  immediately  on  my  return  home 
yesterday  evening.  It  was  undoubtedly  my  sister's  didy 
to  do  so;  but  she  did  it,  I  am  bound  to  acknowledge  to 
you,  sir,  with  great  reluctance,  as  a  matter  of  exquisitely 
painful  delicacy.  Sir,  she  has  told  me  all  that  passed 
between  you." 

"  I  cannot  presume,  Mr.  Aubrey,  to  find  fault  wdth 
any  thing  Miss  Aubrey  may  have  thought  proper  to  do; 
she  cannot  do  wrong,"  replied  Gammon,  calmly,  though 
Mr.  Aubrey's  last  words  had  occasioned  him  lively 
anxiety  as  to  the  extent  of  Miss  Aubrey's  communica- 
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tions  to  her  brother.  He  observed  Mr.  Aubrey's  eyes 
fixed  upon  him  steadfastly,  and  saw  that  he  was  laboring 
under  much  excitement.  "If  I  have  done  any  thing 
calculated  to  inflict  the  slightest  pain  upon  a  lady  for 
whom  I  have  so  profound" he  saw  the  color  mount- 
ing into  Mr.  Aubrey's  cheek,  and  a  sterner  expression 
appearing  in  his  eye — "  a  respect,  or  upon  you,  or  any 
of  your  family,  I  am  distressed  beyond  measure." 

"  I  perfectly  appreciate,  Mr.  Gammon,  the  position  in 
which  we  stand  with  regard  to  each  other.  Though  I 
am  fearfully  changed  in  respect  of  fortune,  I  am  not  a 
whit  changed — ive  are  7ione  of  its  changed,''''  he  con- 
tinued proudly,  "  in  respect  of  personal  feelings  and 
character." 

He  paused:  Gammon  spoke  not.  Presently  Mr.  Au- 
brey resumed — "  I  am,  as  we  are  all,  very  deeply  sensi- 
ble "of  the  obligation  which  you  have  conferred  upon  us. 
We  all  feel  that  we  are,  to  a  great  extent,  placed  at  your 
mercy." 

it  Pray — I  beg,  Mr.  Aubrey,  that  you  will  not  speak 
in  a  strain  which  really  hurts  my  feelings,"  interrupted 
Gammon,  earnestly;  "  and  which  nothing  on  my  part 
has  justified,  nor  can  justify." 

"  Sir,  I  meant  nothing  in  the  least  calculated  to  wound 
your  feelings,  but  merely  to  express  my  own;  and  let 
me,  Mr.  Gammon,  without  the  least  reserve  or  circum- 
locution, inform  you  that  both  my  sister  and  I  have  felt 
the  most  vivid  displeasure — dissatisfaction — at  your  con- 
duct of  yesterday;  and  I  have  deemed  it  expedient  to  lose 
no  time  in  informing  you  that  your  proposals  are  utterly 
out  of  the  question,  and  can  never  be  entertained,  under 
any  circumstances,  for  one  moment." 

Had  Aubrey  been,  instead  of  the  mere  pauper  he  really 
was,  and  in  the  presence  of  one  whom  he  knew  to  be 
able  to  cast  him  instantly  into  prison,  at  that  moment  in 
the  position  he  had  formerly  occupied,  of  wealth  and 
greatness,  he  could  not  have  spoken  with  an  air  of  more 
dignified  determination,  and  even  hauteur,  which  Gam- 
mon perceived  and  fully  appreciated. 

"  I  am  undoubtedly  aware,  sir,  of  the  disparity  between 
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IMlss  Aubrey  and  myself  in  point  of  position,"  said  he, 
coldly. 

"  I  have  said  nothing  of  the  kind  that  I  am  aware  of, 
nor  Avould  I,  on  any  account,  say  any  thing  offensive  to 
you,  Mr.  Gammon;  but  it  is  my  duty  to  speak  explicitly 
and  decisively.  I  therefore  now  beg  you  to  understand 
that  your  overtures  must  not,  in  any  shape,  or  at  any 
time,  be  renewed;  and  this  1  must  insist  upon  without 
assitrning  or  suggesting  any  reason  whatever." 

Gammon  listened  attentively  and  silently. 

"  I  presume,  Mr.  Gammon,  that  I  cannot  be  misun- 
derstood?" added  Mr.  Aubrey,  with  a  very  perceptibly 
increased  peremptoriness  of  manner. 

"  It  would  be  difficult  to  misunderstand  what  you  say, 
sir,"  replied  Gammon;  in  whose  dark  bosom  Mr.  Au- 
brey's words  had,  as  it  were,  stung  and  roused  the  ser- 
pent PRIDE — which  might  have  been  seen  with  crest 
erect,  and  glaring  eyes.  But  Mr.  Gammon's  external 
manner  was  calm  and  subdued. 

"  It  gives  me  pain  to  be  farced  to  add,  Mr.  Gammon," 
continued  Mr.  Aubrey,  "  that  after  what  has  taken  place, 
we  all  of  us  feel — that — it  will  be  better  for  you  to  dis- 
continue your  visits  at  my  house.  1  am  sure  your  own 
delicacy  will  appreciate  the  necessity  which  exists  for 
such  a  suggestion  on  my  part?" 

"  I  perfecdy  understand  you,  Mr.  Aubrey,"  replied 
Gammon,  in  the  same  grave  and  guarded  manner  which 
he  had  preserved  throughout  their  interview.  "  I  shall 
offer  no  apology,  sir,  for  conduct  which  I  do  not  feel  to 
require  one.  I  conceive  that  I  had  a  perfect  right  to 
make,  with  all  due  deference  and  respect,  the  offer  which 
it  appears  has  given  you  so  much  offence;  for  reasons,  it 
may  be,  which  justify  you,  but  which  I  cannot  speculate 
upon,  nor  do  I  wish  to  do  so.  It  is  impossible  ever  to 
see  Miss  Aubrey,  without  becoming  sensible  of  her  love- 
liness, both  of  person  and  character.  I  have  paid  them 
homage;  for  the  rest,  the  issue  is  simply — unfortunate. 
While  I  may  not  feel  disposed,  even  if  inclined,  to  disre- 
gard your  strict  and  solemn  injunctions,  I  take  leave  to 
say,  that  my  feelings  towards  Miss  Aubrey  cannot  alter; 
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and  if  in  no  other  way  they  can  be  gratified,  there  is  yet 
one  which" — here  he  looked  greatly  moved,  and  changed 
color—"  yet  remains  open  to  me,  to  exhibit  my  regard 
for  her,  in  a  tenfold  anxiety  to  preserve  her — to  preserve 
all  of  you,  Mr.  Aubrey,  from  the  approach  of  difficulty 
and  danger.  That  much  Miss  Aubrey  may  have  also 
told  to  you,  of  what  passed  between  us  yesterday."  He 
paused — from  emotion  apparently;  but  he  was  only  con- 
sidering intently  whether  he  should  endeavor  to  ascer- 
tain whether  Mr.  Aubrey  had  been  put  by  his  sister  in 
possession  of  his — Gammon's — last  communication  to 
her;  and  then,  however  that  might  be,  whether  he  should 
himself  break  the  matter  to  Mr.  Aubrey.  But  he  decided 
both  questions  in  the  negative,  and  proceeded,  with  a  lit- 
tle excitement  of  manner.  "  There  are  dangers  menac- 
ing you,  I  grieve  to  say,  Mr.  Aubrey,  of  the  most  seri- 
ous description,  which  I  may  possibly  be  unable  to  avert 
from  you!  I  fear  I  am  losing  that  hold  upon  others 
which  has  enabled  me  hitherto  to  save  you  from  rapacity 
and  oppression!  I  regret  to  say  that  I  can  answer  for 
others  no  longer;  but  all  that  man  can  do,  still  will  I  do. 
I  have  been  most  bitterly — most  fearfully  disappointed; 
but  you  shall  ever  find  me  a  man  of  my  word — of  as  high 
and  rigid  honor,  perhaps  even,  Mr.  Aubrey,  as  yourself" — 
he  paused,  and  felt  that  he  had  made  an  impression  on 
his  silent  auditor — "  and  I  hereby  pledge  myself,  in  the 
presence  of  God,  that  so  far  as  in  me  hes,  there  shall  not 
a  hair  of  any  of  your  heads  be  touched."  Again  he 
paused.  "  I  wish,  Mr.  Aubrey,  you  knew  the  pressure 
which  has  been  for  some  time  upon  me — nay,  even  this 

very  morning" he  cast  a  melancholy  and  reluctant 

eye  towards  the  letters  which  he  had  gathered  up,  and 
which  he  had  placed  beside  him  on  the  breakfast  table — 
"  I  have  received  a  letter;  I  know  the  handwriting;  I 
almost  dread  to  open  it."     Mr.  Aubrey  changed  color. 

"  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  to  what,  in  particidar,  you 
are  alluding,  Mr.  Gammon?"  he  interrupted,  anxiously. 

"  I  will  not  at  present  say  more  on  the  subject;  I  de- 
voutly hope  my  negotiations  may  be  successful,  and  that 
the  affair  may  not  for  many  months,  or  even  years,  be 
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forced  upon  your  attention!  Still,  ivere  I  to  do  so,  one 
effect,  at  least,  it  would  have — to  satisfy  you  of  my  honor- 
able and  disinterested  motives  in  the  offer  which  I  pre- 
sumed to  make  Miss  Aubrey. 

"  AYell,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Aubrey,  with  a  melancholy 
air,  and  sighing  deeply,  "  I  can  only  place  my  trust  in 
Providence — and  I  do.  I  have  suffered  much  already; 
and  if  it  be  the  will  of  Heaven  that  I  suffer  more,  I  hope 
I  have  not  suffered  already — in  vain!'''' 

"  Mr.  Aubrey,"  said  Gammon,  gazing  at  him  with  a 
brightening  eye,  "  my  very  soul  owns  the  sublime  pre- 
sence of  VIRTUE,  in  your  person!  It  is  exalting — it  is 
ennobling — merely  to  be  permitted  to  witness  so  heroic 

an  example  of  constancy  as  you  exhibit!" He  paused, 

and  for  some  moments  there  was  silence. — "  You  do  not 
distrust  me,  Mr.  Aubrey?"  said  Gammon  at  length,  with 
a  confident  air. 

"  No,  Mr.  Gammon!"  replied  Mr.  Aubrey,  eyeing 
him  stedfastly.  "  I  am  not  aware  that  I  ever  had  any 
reason  for  doing  so." 

Shortly  afterwards  he  took  his  departure;  and  as  he 
bent  his  steps  slowly,  and  with  thoughtful  air,  towards 
the  Temple,  he  saw  one  or  two  things,  on  his  own  part, 
during  his  interview  with  Gammon,  to  regret — his  stern- 
ness and  pride;  but  nothing  on  the  part  of  Gammon  that 
had  not  been  admirable.  Could  Mr.  Aubrey,  however, 
but  have  seen  the  satanic  smile  which  setded  upon  Mr. 
Gammon's  features,  as  soon  as,  after  cordially  shaking 
his  hand,  he  had  calmly  shut  the  door  upon  Mr.  Aubrey, 
it  might  have  occasioned  some  few  misgivings  as  to  that 
gentleman's  sincerity.  Mr.  Gammon  resumed  his  seat, 
and  meditated  upon  their  recent  interview.  Almost  the 
first  glance  which  he  had  caught  of  Mr.  Aubrey's  coun- 
tenance, and  the  very  first  tones  of  his  voice  which  he 
had  caught,  had  inspired  Gammon  with  a  deadly  animo- 
sity towards  poor  Aubrey,  whose  pride  Gammon  resolved 
to  trample  upon  and  crush  into  the  dust.  He  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  state  of  Aubrey's  little  finances,  almost 
to  a  pound;  for  Aubrey  had,  under  the  circumstances,  felt 
it  even  a  duty  to  be  frank  with  him  upon  that  subject. 
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He  turned  over  in  his  mind,  with  great  anxiety,  the  mat- 
ter of  the  two  promissory  notes  for  five  thousand  pounds 
each,  which  he  held  in  his  hands,  and  which  would  be 
the  best  mode  of  setting  into  motion,  but  with  the  hands 
of  another,  those  two  dreadful  instruments  of  torture  and 
oppression — which,  judiciously  applied,  might  have  the 
effect  of  humbling  the  pride  and  breaking  the  determina- 
tion of  Aubrey  and  of  his  sister.  Long  he  considered 
the  subject  in  every  point  of  view;  and  at  length — "  Ay, 
that  will  do!"  said  he  to  himself,  aloud;  sighed,  smiled, 
and  gently  tapped  his  fingers  upon  his  ample  forehead. 
Shortly  afterwards,  having  ordered  his  laundress  to  take 
away  the  breakfast  things,  he  took  pen,  ink,  and  paper, 
and  sketched  off  the  following  draft  of  a  letter,  to  be 
copied  by  Mr.  Quirk,  and  signed  in  the  name  of  the 
firm,  and  sent.  Gammon  finally  determined,  early  in  the 
ensuing  week: — 

Saffron  Hill,  July  9th,  18 — . 

Dear  Sir: — Owing  to  a  most  serious  and  unexpected 
pecuniary  outlay  which  we  are  called  upon  to  make,  we 
feel  ourselves  compelled  to  avail  ourselves  of  whatever 
resources  lie  within  our  reach.  Having  been  disappoint- 
ed in  several  quarters,  we  are  obliged  to  remind  you  of 
the  heavy  balance  we  have  against  you  of  1446/.  14s.  6d. 
You  must  be  aware  of  the  length  of  time  during  which 
it  has  been  standing;  and  trust  you  will  forgive  us  if  we 
now  apprise  you  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  us  to 
allow  of  any  more  delay.  Unless,  therefore,  the  whole 
of  the  above  balance,  or  at  least  1000/.  of  it,  be  paid 
within  three  days  of  the  date  hereof,  we  regret  to  inform 
you  we  have  finally  made  up  our  minds  to  let  the  law 
take  its  usual  course.  We  feel  the  less  hesitation  in 
saying  thus  much,  because  we  are  persuaded  that,  with 
a  little  caution,  you  might  long  ago  have  liquidated  this 
heavy  balance,  or  the  greater  part  thereof."  (Mr.  Gam- 
mon wrote  as  nearly  in  the  peculiar  style  of  Mr.  Quirk 
as  he  could.) 

In  writing  thus,  Messrs.  Quirk  and  Snap  feel  it  only 
due  to  their  partner,  Mr.  Gammon,  to  add  that  he  is  no 
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party  to  this  application.  Messrs.  Q.  and  S.  have  felt, 
however,  in  making  it,  that  the  interests  of  the  firm  have 
aheady  suffered  long  enough,  through  their  deference  to 
the  personal  wishes  and  feelings  of  one  of  the  members 
of  the  firm;  and  but  for  whom,  their  heavy  balance  would 
have  been  called  for  long  ago,  and,  no  doubt,  in  due 
course  discharged. 

"  We  regret  being  unable  to  vary  or  depart  from  the 
cletermination  above  expressed;  and  most  sincerely  hope 
your  resources  are  of  that  nature  that  we  shall  be  spared 
the  unpleasantness  of  letting  the  law  take  its  usual  course. 
And  we  remain,  dear  sir,  yours  most  respectfully, 

'*  Quirk,  Gammon,  &;  Snap. 

*'  Charles  Aubrey,  Esquire,  Vivian  Street." 

Exactly  on  the  seventh  day  from  that  on  which  Mr. 
Gammon  had  made  his  ill-omened  advances  towards  Miss 
Aubrey,  did  the  above  dreadful  and  heartless  letter  reach 
its  destination — being  delivered  into  Mr.  Aubrey's  hands 
while  he  was  intently  perusing  a  very  heavy  set  of  pa- 
pers, which,  at  his  request,  Mr.  Weasel  had  allowed 
him  to  take  home.  The  painful  scene  which  ensued  I 
shall  spare  the  reader — only  mentioning  that  poor  Miss 
Aubrey  became  almost  frantic,  treating  herself  as  the  sole 
occasion  of  this  disaster.  That  very  morning,  at  break- 
fast, had  he  been  talking  of  selling  out,  of  their  precious 
remnant  in  the  funds,  the  sum  of  105/,  to  enable  him  to 
become  a  pupil  with  Mr.  Crystal — at  the  suggestion  of 
the  attorney-general. 

What  was  to  be  done  in  this  fearful  emergency,  none 
of  them  knew — except  consenting  to  an  immediate  sale 
of  all  their  plate,  books,  and  furniture.  Their  affliction, 
indeed,  knew  no  bounds.  Even  Mr.  Aubrey,  though 
for  a  long  time  he  bore  up  heroically,  was  at  length  over- 
come by  the  agonies  of  the  dear  beings  whose  ruin  was 
involved  in  his  own. 

Had  not  Gammon  been  prompt  in  his  vengeance?  So 
thought  they  all. 

What  was  to  be  done?  A  word  will  suffice  to  explain 
Mr.  Aubrey's  position  fully.     It  will  be  recollected,  that 
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about  a  twelvemonth  before,  he  had  been  left  in  posses^ 
sion  of  a  balance  of  1063/.,  after  paying-  the  sum  of 
4000/.  to  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap,  Messrs. 
Runningtons,  and  Mr.  Parkinson,  in  the  way  which  has 
been  already  mentioned.  Since  then,  by  his  incessant 
exertions,  he  had  realized  the  sum  of  150/.  by  his  con-, 
tributions  to  literary  journals;  and,  by  means  of  a  severe 
and  systematic  economy,  this  sum,  together  with  about 
200/.  taken  from  his  store  of  1063/.,  had  sufficed  to  cover 
their  whole  year's  expenditure.  'Twas  impossible  to 
carry  economy  further  than  they  did,  without,  poor  souls, 
positive  injury  to  their  health,  and  stinting  the  little 
children,  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aubrey  often  said  to  each 
other,  when  alone,  with  tears  and  sighs  of  anguish. 

Alas!  misfortune  followed  him  like  a  bloodhound,  let 
him  turn  his  steps  whithersoever  he  might!  Naturally- 
anxious  to  make  the  most  of  his  little  store  of  1063/.,  so 
long  as  any  considerable  portion  of  it  could  be  spared 
from  their  immediate  personal  necessities,  he  looked 
about  in  all  directions  for  some  safe  and  profitable  invest- 
ment, which  might  produce  him  a  little  more  income  than 
could  be  derived  from  the  funds.  He  cautiously  avoided 
having  the  slightest  connection  with  any  of  the  innumer- 
able joint  stock  speculations  then  afloat,  and  of  which  he 
saw  distinctly  the  mischievous  and  ruinous  tendency; 
and  this,  moreover,  in  spite  of  the  artful  occasional  re- 
presentations of  Mr.  Gammon.  Having  consulted  his 
banker,  and  also  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons — 
one  of  the  city  members — a  man  of  immense  wealth, 
and  great  mercantile  experience  and  sagacity,  and  with 
whom  he  had  been  intimate,  while  in  the  house — con- 
firmed by  their  approval,  and  also  that  of  Mr.  Weasel 
and  Messrs.  Runnington,  all  of  whom  poor  Aubrey 
anxiously  consulted  concerning  the  disposal  of  this  his 
litde  all;  about  six  weeks  after  the  period  of  his  settle- 
ment with  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap,  he  in- 
vested five  hundred  pounds  in  the  purchase  of  a  })articU' 
lar  foreign  stock.  Safe  and  promising  as  it  appeared, 
however,  at  the  very  moment  when  it  was  in  the  highest 
repute  with  capitalists  of  all  descriptions  both  at  home 
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and  abroad — from  scarce  any  assignable  reason,  but  for 
one  of  the  many  unaccountable  instances  of  fluctuation  to 
which  property  of  that  kind  is  proverbially  liable,  Au- 
brey had  hardly  held  his  scrip  for  a  month,  when — alas! 
— to  his  dismay,  he  found  it  falling — falling — falling — 
down,  down,  down,  it  went,  till  his  scrip  was  so  much 
waste  paper!  His  loss  was  irretrievable.  This  wealthy 
member  whom  he  had  consulted,  lost  nearly  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thousand  pounds,  and  was  driven  to  the 
very  verge  of  ruin.  jNIr.  Weasel  even,  caution  personi- 
fied, in  dealing  with  the  litde  accumulation  of  his  hard 
earnings,  lost  upwards  of  a  thousand  pounds;  and  Mr. 
Runnington,  about  double  that  sum.  It  required  a  great 
stretch  of  fortitude  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Aubrey  to  sustain 
this  severe  and  sudden  blow  with  any  thing  like  equani- 
mity. You  should  have  seen  and  heard  Mrs.  Aubrey 
and  Miss  Aubrey,  on  that  occasion,  in  order  fully  to  ap- 
preciate the  rich  and  melting  tenderness  of  woman's 
sympathy! 

This  left  him  only  a  sum  of  about  350/.  in  the  funds, 
and  in  his  banker's  hands  a  litde  balance  of  some  fifty  or 
sixty  pounds  to  meet  his  current  expenses.  The  above 
sum,  at  the  time  when  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and 
Snap's  letter  reached  him,  had  been  necessarily  dimin- 
ished to  about  290/.;  this  was  all  the  money  he  had  in 
the  world,  to  save  himself,  and  those  dependent  on  him, 
from  absolute  destitution.  Yet  he  was  now  peremptori- 
ly called  upon,  within  three  days'  time,  to  pay  the  sum 
of  1446/.  14s.  6d. 

He  hurried  ofl^,  early  the  next  morning,  in  consterna- 
tion, to  Messrs.  Runningtons.  Mr.  Runnington,  with  a 
heavy  heart  and  a  gloomy  countenance,  set  oflf  instantly, 
alone,  to  tlie  office  of  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and 
Snap.  He  saw  Mr.  Gammon,  who  told  him,  with  a 
well-dissembled  air  of  disgust,  to  go  in  to  Mr.  Quirk,  or 
Mr.  Snap.  He  did  so,  and  found  them  inexorable.  Mr. 
Quirk  doggedly  told  Mr.  Runnington  that  he  had  been 
out  of  pocket  long  enough,  and  would  not  be  fooled  by 
one  of  his  own  partners  any  longer.  Mr.  Runnington 
quitted  them,  fairly  at  his  wits'  end;  and,  on  his  return, 
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told  Mr.  Aubrey,  whom  he  had  left  at  his  office,  that  he 
had  done,  and  could  do,  "  nothing  with  the  vultures  of 
Saffron  Hill."  Mr.  Runnington  felt  that  his  unhappy- 
client,  Mr.  Aubrey,  was  far  too  critically  situated  with 
respect  to  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap,  to  admit 
of  his  threatening,  on  Mr.  Aubrey's  behalf,  to  refer  their 
exorbitant  and  monstrous  bill  to  taxation.  He  knew  not, 
in  fact,  what  suggestion  to  offer— what  scheme  to  devise 
— to  extricate  Mr.  Aubrey  from  his  present  dreadful  di- 
lemma. As  for  applying  for  pecuniary  assistance  from 
friends,  Mr.  Aubrey's  soul  revolted  at  the  bare  thought. 
AVhat — borrow!  Overwhelmed  as  he  already  was,  it 
would  be  grossly  unprincipled.  Was  not  one  alive  of 
his  generous  friends  at  tliat  moment  under  a  liability  on 
his  behalf  of  more  than  ten  thousand  pounds?  No:  with 
gloomy  composure  he  felt  that,  at  last,  his  hour  was 
come;  that  a  prison  wall  must  soon  intervene  between 
him— poor  broken-hearted  soul! — and  the  dear,  beloved 
beings  from  whom,  as  yet,  he  had  never  been  once 
separated — no!  not  for  one  moment  deprived  of  blessed 
intercourse  and  communion  with  them — his  wife — Kate 

— his  unconscious  little  children 

Kate,  however,  got  desperate;  and,  unknown  to  her 
brother,  though  with  the  full  privity  of  his  weeping  wife, 
wrote  off  a  long — a  heart-rending  letter  to  good  old  Lady 
Stratton,  whose  god-daughter  she  was,  telling  her  every 
thing.  Kate  was  up  half  the  night  writing  that  letter, 
and  it  was  blistered  with  her  tears.  She  took  it  very 
early  in  the  morning,  herselt",  to  the  post-office,  and  she 
and  Mrs.  Aubrey  awaited  the  issue  with  the  most  trem- 
bling and  fearful  solicitude. 

I  have  hardly  heart  to  recount  the  events  which  fol- 
lowed upon  poor  Kate's  adventure;  but  they  form  a 
striking  examplification  of  the  mysterious  manner  in 
which  frequently  Providence,  for  its  own  awful  and  w.ise 
purposes,  sees  fit  to  accumulate  troubles  and  sorrov/s 
upon  the  virtuous. 

Old  Lady  Stratton  had  been  for  some  months  in  very 
feeble  health,  and  the  receipt  of  Kate's  letter  occasioned 
her  infinite  distress.     It  will  be  remembered  that  she 
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had  long-  before  effected  a  policy  of  insurance  upon  her 
life  for  15,000/.,  always  intending  to  bequeath  it  as  a 
little  portion  to  poor  Kate.  She  had  many  months — in 
fact,  nearly  a  year  and  a  half  before — given  the  necessary 
instructions  to  her  solicitor,  good  Mr.  Parkinson,  of 
Grilston,  for  making  her  will,  so  as  to  carry  into  effect 
her  kind  intentions  towards  Kate,  bequeathing  also  lega- 
cies of  500/.  apiece  to  each  of  Mr.  Aubrey's  little  child- 
ren. How  it  came  to  pass,  however,  I  scarcely  knew— ^ 
except  by  referring  it  to  that  sad  suprestitious  weakness 
which  makes  people  often  procrastinate  the  execution  of 
so  all-important  an  instrument  as  a  will;  but,  at  the  time 
when  Kate's  letter  arrived,  her  ladyship's  will  had  not 
been  executed,  but  still  lay,  merely  in  draft,  at  Mr.  Par- 
kinson's office.  Feeling  greatly  indisposed,  however, 
shortly  after  she  had  received  Miss  Aubrey's  letter,  she 
sent  off  an  express  to  Mr.  Parkinson  to  attend  with  her 
will;  and,  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  her  attendants  found 
it  necessary  to  send  off  another  express  for  her  physician, 
Dr.  Goddart.  Before  drawing  a  check  for  the  sum  of 
700/.  or  800/.,  which  she  intended  instantly  to  place  at 
Mr.  Aubrey's  disposal,  she  awaited  Mr.  Parkinson's  re- 
turn, that  he — who  managed  all  her  affairs — might  in- 
form her  of  the  exact  balance  then  at  her  banker's.  He 
was  absent  from  Griltson  when  the  express  arrived,  but 
he  was  followed,  and  about  seven  o'clock  that  evening 
entered  Lady  Stratton's  residence,  carrying  with  him  the 
draft  of  her  will,  ready  prepared  for  execution.  His 
chief  clerk  also  accompanied  him,  lest,  by  any  possibili- 
ty, a  witness  should  be  wanting.  The  countenances  of 
the  domestics  warned  him  that  there  was  not  one  mo- 
ment to  be  lost;  and  he  hastened  at  once  into  Lady  Strat- 
ton's bed-chamber.  There  she  lay,  venerable  old  lady, 
partially  propped  up  by  pillows — her  long  white  hair 
partially  visible  from  under  her  cap.  A  hasty  whisper 
from  Dr.  Goddart  apprised  him  of  the  very  critical  situa- 
tion of  Lady  Stratton.  Writing  materials  stood  ready 
prepared  in  the  room  against  Mr.  Parkinson's  arrival. 
She  recognised  him,  on  his  passing  the  foot  of  the  bed, 
and  in  a  feeble  voice  whispered — ^^  My  will!  my  ivillJ" 
11* 
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[Oh,  hasten!  delay  not  an  instant,  Mr.  Parkinson  ] 
If  you  did  but  know  what  depends  on  your  movements 
— conld  you  but  at  this  instant — oh,  me! — could  you  but 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  scene  this  instant  passing  in  Vi- 
vian street! — Give  her  the  pen,  Mr.  Parkinson — guide 
her  hand — place  it  upon  the  paper.] 

But  it  was  too  late.  Before  the  pen  could  be  placed 
within  her  fingers,  those  fingers  had  become  incapable  of 
holding  it — for  Lady  Stratton  at  that  moment  experienced 
the  paralytic  seizure  which  Dr.  Goddart  had  been  dread- 
ing for  three  or  four  hours  before.  'Twas  useless:  pen, 
ink,  and  paper  were  removed.  She  Itngered  till  about 
nine  o'clock  the  next  morning,  when,  in  the  presence 
of  Mr.  Parkinson,  who  had  not  quitted  the  room  for 
one  instant,  death  released  the  venerable  sufferer.  She 
had  thus  died  intestate;  and  all  her  personal  property — 
Lady  Stratton  had  none  other — became  the  property  of 
her  ladyship's  next  of  kin.  Had  this  event  happened 
but  two  years  before,  that  next  of  kin  would  have  been^ 
Mr.  Aubrey;  but  now — will  the  reader  have  patience  to 
read  it? — that  next  of  kin  was — Tittlebat  Titmouse! 
Alas!  there  could  be  no  question  about  the  matter;  and 
it  was  the  knowledge  of  that  contingency  that  had  dis- 
tracted Mr.  Parkinson  from  the  moment  that  he  received 
his  last  ineffectual  summons  to  the  bedside  of  Lady  Strat- 
ton. Yes,  Mr.  Titmouse  had  now  become  entided  to 
all  the  goods,  chattels,  credits,  and  effects  which  were 
of  the  late  Lady  Stratton;  and  before  she  had  been  laid 
in  Yatton  churchyard,  not  far  from  her  beloved  friend 
who  had  preceded  her  by  a  few  months  only — Mrs. 
Aubrey — Mr.  Parkinson  received  a  letter  from  Messrs. 
Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap,  as  the  solicitors  of  Mr.  Tit- 
mouse, giving  him  formal  notice  of  the  title  of  their 
client,  and  requesting  Mr.  Parkinson  to  lose  no  time  in 
making  an  inventory  of  the  effects  of  her  ladyship,  to 
whom  Mr.  Titmouse  intended  to  administer  immediately. 
Mr.  Gammon  himself  went  down,  and  arrived  the  day 
after  the  funeral.  Guess  his  excitement  on  discovering 
the  windfall  which  came  to  his  client,  Mr.  Titmouse,  hi 
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the  policy  of  15,000/.,  the  existence  of  which  they  had, 
of  course,  never  dreamed  of! 

But  there  was  another  discovery,  which  occasioned 
him  not  a  little  excitement,  as  his  flushed  cheek  and  sus- 
pended breath  testified — alas!  poor  Aubrey's  bond  for 
2000/.,  icith  interest  at  Jive  per  cent.! — an  instrument 
which  poor  Lady  Stratton,  having  always  intended  to 
destroy,  latterly  imagined  that  she  had  actually  done  so. 
It  had,  however,  got  accidentally  mingled  with  other 
papers,  which  had  found  their  way,  in  the  ordinary 
course,  to  Mr.  Parkinson,  and  who  was  himself  ignorant 
of  its  existence,  since  it  lay  folded  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
Lady  Stratton,  till  it  turned  up  while  he  was  sorting  the 
papers,  in  obedience  to  the  instructions  of  Messrs.  Quirk, 
Gammon,  and  Snap.  He  turned  pale  and  red  by  turns — 
did  Mr.  Parkinson — as  he  held  the  accursed  document 
in  his  fingers,  and — but  his  sense  of  duty  prevailed.  Of 
course,  the  obligee  of  the  bond,  and,  as  such,  entitled  to 
the  principal  money  secured  by  it,  together  with  all 
arrears  of  interest. which  might  be  due  upon  it,  was  Mr. 
Tittlebat  Titmouse. 

Surely  it  is  hard  to  imagine  a  more  dismal  and  wanton 
freak  of  fortune  than  this — as  far,  at  least,  as  concerned 
poor  Kate  Aubrey. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

*'  Fly!  Fly! — For  God's-sake  fly!  Lose  not  one  mo- 
ment of  the  precious  respite  which,  by  incredible  efforts, 
I  have  contrived  to  secure  you — a  respite  of  but  a  few 
hours — and  wrung  from  heardessness  and  rapacity.  In 
justice,  much  injured  man!  to  yourself — to  all  you  hold 
dear  upon  earth — to  the  precious  interests  entrusted  to 
your  keeping,  and  involved  in  your  destiny — again  I  say 
Fly!  Quit  the  country,  if  it  be  but  for  never  so  short  a 
time,  till  you  or  your  friends  shall  have  succeeded  in  ar- 
ranging your  disordered  affairs.  Regard  this  hasty  and 
perhaps  incoherent  note,  in  what  light  you  please — but  I 
tell  you  it  comes,  in  sacred  confidence^  from  a  firm  and 
inalienable  friend,  whose  present  desperate  exertions  in 
your  behalf  you  will  one  day  perhaps  be  able  to  appre- 
ciate. Once  more,  I  conjure  you  to  fly! — I  see  the  rack 
preparing  for  you! — Will  you  stay  to  be  tortured? — and, 
in  the  presence  of  the  incomparable  beings? — my  feelings 
overpower  me!  Indeed,  Mr.  Aubrey,  if  you  disre-gard 
this  note,  through  weak  fears  as  to  its  writer's  sincerity, 
or  a  far  weaker  and  a  wild  notion  of  Quixotic  honor  and 
heroism — remember,  in  the  moment  of  being  overwhelm- 
ed, this  note — and  then,  do  justice  to  its  writer. — Your 
faithful,  unhappy,  distrusted  friend,  0.  G. 

*'  P.S. — For  God's  sake,  burn,  or  otherwise  destroy 
this  note,  as  soon  as  you  shall  have  read  it." 

Such  was  the  letter  which  found  its  way  into  Mr.  Au- 
brey's hands,  just  as  the  time  which  had  been  fixed  by 
Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap,  for  payment  of  their 
bill,  was  expiring,  and  which  occasioned  him,  as  may  be 
easily  imagined,  dreadful  disquietude.     It  had  found  him 
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in  a  state  of  the  deepest  depression — but  yet  vigorously- 
striving  to  preserve,  in  the  presence  of  his  wife  and  sister, 
a  semblance  of  composure  and  cheerfulness.  More  to 
pacify  them  than  to  satisfy  himself,  he  had  walked  about 
town  during  the  two  preceding  days  till  ready  to  drop 
with  exhaustion,  in  fruidess  quest  of  those  who  might  be 
disposed  to  advance  him  a  thousand  pounds  on  his  own 
personal  security,  and  on  terms  he  scarce  cared  how  ex- 
orbitant, to  free  liim,  at  all  events,  at  least  for  a  while, 
from  his  present  exigency.  All  had  been,  however,  in 
vain — indeed,  he  had  no  hopes  from  the  first.  And  what 
was  then  to  be  done?  His  soul  seemed  dying  away 
within  him.  At  times  he  almost  lost  all  consciousness  of 
his  situation,  and  of  what  was  passing  around  him.  It 
appeared  to  be  the  will  of  Heaven  that  his  misfortunes 
should  press  him  down,  as  it  were,  by  inches  into  the 
dust,  and  crush  him.  Those  there  were,  he  well  knew, 
who  needed  but  to  be  apprised  of  his  circumstances,  to 
step  forward  and  generously  relieve  him  from  his  diffi- 
culties. But  where  was  all  that  to  end?  What  real  good 
could  it  serve?  Awfully  involved  as  he  was  already- 
one,  alone,  of  his  friends  bemg  at  that  moment  under  a 
liability  which  must  be  discharged  within  three  months, 
of  nearly  eleven  thousand  pounds — was  he  to  place 
others  in  a  similar  situation?  What  earthly  prospect  had 
he  of  ever  repaying  them?  Lamentable  as  was  his  po- 
sition, his  soul  recoiled  from  the  bare  thought.  But  then 
came  before  his  anguished  eye,  his  wife — his  sister — his 
children;  and  he  flung  himself,  in  an  ecstacy,  on  his 
knees,  remaining  long-  prostrate — and,  for  a  while,  the 
heaven  that  ivas  over  his  head  seemed  to  be  brass,  and 
the  earth  that  was  wider  him,  iron.  His  heart  might 
be  wrung,  however,  and  his  spirit  heavy  and  darkened; 
but  no  extent  or  depth  of  misery  could  cause  him  to  for- 
get those  principles  of  honor  and  integrity  by  which  all 
his  life  had  been  regulated.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to 
submit  to  the  impending  stroke  with  calmness,  as  to  in- 
evitable ruin,  and  would  not  hear  of  any  further  applica- 
tions to  his  friends,  which,  indeed,  he  felt  would  be  only 
enconragement  to  those  who  held  him  in  thraldom  to  re- 
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new  their  exactions,  when  they  found  each  succeeding 
pressure  successful.  Poor  Kate  had  told  him,  as  soon  as 
her  letter  had  been  put  into  the  post,  of  her  application  to 
Lady  Stratton,  and  told  him  with  trembling  apprehension 
as  to  the  consequences;  but  did  she  think  her  fond  bro- 
ken-hearted brother  could  chide  her?  He  looked  at  her 
for  a  moment,  with  quivering  lip  and  eyes  blinded  with 
tears — and  then  wrung  her  hand,  simply  expressing  a 
hope,  that,  since  the  step  had  been  taken,  it  might  be,  in 
some  measure  at  least,  successful. 

Mr.  Gammon's  letter,  as  I  have  already  intimated, 
filled  Mr.  Aubrey  with  inexpressible  alarm.  Again  and 
again  he  read  it  over  with  increasing  agitation,  and  at  the 
same  time  uncertain  as  to  its  true  character  and  import — 
as  to  the  real  motive  and  object  of  its  writer.  Was  he 
guilty  of  the  duplicity  which  Mrs.  Aubrey  and  Kate  so 
vehemently  imputed  to  him?  Was  he  actuated  by  re- 
venge? Or  was  he,  as  represented  by  Mr.  Quirk's  letter, 
overpowered  by  his  partners,  and  still  sincere  in  his 
wishes  to  shield  Mr.  Aubrey  from  their  rapacity?  Or 
was  Mr.  Gammon  suggesting  flight  only  as  a  snare? 
Was  he  to  be  seduced  into  an  act  warranting  them  in 
proceeding  to  instant  extremities  against  him?  What 
could  be  the  other  matters  so  darkly  alluded  to  in  the 
letter?  Were  they  the  two  promissory  notes  of  five 
thousand  pounds  each,  which  he  had  deposited  with  Mr. 
Gammon,  who  at  length  was  peremptorily  required  by 
Mr.  Titmouse  to  surrender  them  up,  and  permit  them  to 
be  put  in  suit?  They  were  payable  on  demand — he 
shuddered!  Might  it  be,  that  Titmouse  was  desperately 
in  want  of  money,  and  had  therefore  overpowered  the 
scruples  of  Gammon,  and  disregarded  the  sacred  pledge 
with  which  he  assured  Titmouse  the  notes  had  been 
given?  Mr.  Aubrey  rejoiced  that  Mr.  Gammon's  letter 
had  been  placed  in  his  hands  by  the  servant  when  alone 
in  his  study,  whither  he  had  gone  to  write  a  note  to  Mr. 
Runnington;  and  resolved  not  to  apprise  Mrs.  Aubrey 
and  Kate  of  its  arrival.  The  fourth  day  after  the  receipt 
of  Messrs.  Quirk  and  Snap's  letter  had  now  elapsed. 
Mr.  Aubrey  did  not  venture  to  quit  the  house,  all  of  them 
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being,  as  may  be  well  imagined,  in  a  state  of  pitiable  dis- 
tress, and  agitation,  and  suspense.  Thus  also  passed  the 
fifth  day — still  the  blow  descended  not;  wms  tlie  arm  ex- 
tended to  inflict  it  held  back  still  by  Mr.  Gammon  con- 
tinuing tbus  the  '■'incredible  p^ur/s"  spoken  of  in  his 
note?  The  sixth  morning  dawned  on  the  wretched 
family.  They  all  rose  at  a  somewhat  earlier  hour  than 
usual.  They  could  scarce  touch  the  spare  and  simple 
breakfast  spread  before  them,  nor  enjoy — nay  they  could 
hardly  bear — the  pratde  and  gambols  of  the  lively  little 
ones,  Charles  and  Agnes,  whom  at  length  they  despatched 
back  again  to  the  nursery:  for  they  were,  in  the  highest 
possible  state  of  excitement  and  anxiety,  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  the  postman — this  being  the  first  morning  on 
which  they  could,  in  the  ordinary  course,  receive  a  letter 
from  Lady  Straiton  in  answer  to  that  of  Kate.  'Twas 
now  a  little  past  ten.  The  breakfast  things  had  been  re- 
moved, and  on  hearing  the  agitating  though  long  expected 
rat  tat  of  the  postman  a  few  doors  down  the  street,  Mrs. 
Aubrey  and  Kate  started  to  the  window.  Their  hearts 
beat  violently  when  their  eye  caught  sight  of  him,  with 
his  arm  full  of  letters,  knocking  at  the  door  opposite. 
How  long  they  were  in  answering  his  summons,  and  in 
paying  the  postage!  Then  he  stood  for  nearly  a  minute 
laughing  with  a  servant  in  the  adjoining  area — intolerable 
was  all  this  to  the  agitated  beings  who  were  thus  panting 
for  his  arrival — then  he  glanced  at  his  letters,  and  crossed 
the  street,  making  for  their  door. 

"Heaven!  He  has  a  letter!"  cried  Miss  Aubrey,  glee- 
fully— "I  sha'n't  wait  for  Fanny!"  and,  flying  to  the 
front  door,  plucked  it  open  the  instant  after  the  postman 
had  knocked.  He  touched  his  hat  on  seeing  the  beautiful 
but  agitated  lady,  who  stretched  forth  her  hand,  exclaim- 
ing, "  P'anny  will  pay  you" — but  in  an  instant  her  cheek 
was  blanched,  and  she  nearly  fell  to  the  floor,  at  sight  of 
the  black  border,  and  the  black  seal,  and  the  strange  hand- 
writing. For  a  moment  or  two  she  seemed  to  have  lost 
the  power  of  speech  or  motion;  but  presently  bent  her 
trembling  steps  into  the  parlor.  "Oh!  Charles — Agnes 
—I  feel  as  if  I  were  going  to  die — look" — she  faltered, 
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sinking  into  the  nearest  chair,  while  Mr.  Aubrey,  with 
much  agitation,  took  the  ominous-looking  letter  which 
she  extended  towards  him.  'Twas  from  Mr.  Parkinson; 
and  told  the  news  of  Lady  Stratton's  death,  and  the  la- 
mentable circumstances  attending  it;  that  she  had  died 
intestate — and  that  Mr.  Titmouse  had,  as  next  of  kin,  be- 
come entided  to  all  she  had  left  behind  her.  All  this 
disastrous  intelligence  was  conveyed  in  a  very  few  hur- 
ried lines.  "  My  God!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Aubrey,  on  hav- 
ing glanced  over  them.  His  color  fled,  and  he  pressed 
his  hand  against  his  forehead.  "  She  is  dead!"  said  he 
in  a  low  tone,  at  the  same  time  giving  Kate  the  letter, 
and  hastening  to  Mrs.  Aubrey,  who  seemed  nearly  faint- 
ing. Each  had  uttered  a  faint  scream  on  hearing  his 
words.  Mrs.  Aubrey  had  swooned  in  his  arms — and 
Kate  sat  like  a  statue,  without  even  glancing  at  the  fatal 
letter  which  she  held  in  her  hand,  but  gazing  in  a  sort  of 
stupor  at  her  brother.  She  was  unable  to  rise  to  Mrs. 
Aubrey's  assistance — of  whose  state,  indeed,  she  appear- 
ed, from  her  vacant  eye,  to  be  hardly  aware.  At  length 
a  slight  sigh  announced  the  returning  consciousness  of 
Mrs.  Aubrey;  and  at  the  same  time  Miss  Aubrey,  with  a 
manifestly  desperate  effort,  regained  her  consciousness, 
and  with  a  cheek  white  as  the  letter  she  was  looking  at, 
read  it  over. 

"  This  is  very — very — dreadful — Heaven  is  forsaking 
us!"  at  length  she  murmured,  gazing  woefully  at  her 
brother  and  sister. 

"  Say  not  so — but  rather  God's  will  be  done,"  faltered 
Mr.  Aubrey,  his  voice  and  his  countenance  evincing  the 
depth  of  his  aiBiction.  "  God  help  us!"  he  added  in  a 
tone,  which,  at  length,  thrilling  through  the  overcharged 
heart  of  his  sister,  caused  her  to  w^eep  bitterly;  and  if 
ever  there  was  a  mournful  scene,  it  was  that  which  en- 
sued, ere  this  doomed  family,  slowly  recovering  from  the 
first  stunning  effects  of  the  shock  which  they  had  just 
received,  had  become  aware  of  the  full  extent  of  their 
misery.  They  had  ever  felt  towards  Lady  Stratton,  who, 
as  has  been  already  said,  had  been  poor  Kate's  god- 
mother— as   towards  a  parent;   and  their  affection  had 
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been  doubled  after  the  death  of  Mrs.  Aubrey.  Now  she 
was  gone;  she  who  would  have  stood  for  at  least  a  little 
while  between  them  and  ruin,  was  gone!  And  by  an 
inscrutable  and  awful  Providence,  that  which  she  had 
secretly  destined  to  them — and  which  would  have  effectu- 
ally shielded  them  from  the  cruelty  and  rapacity  of  their 
enemies — had  been  diverted  from  them,  into  the  coffers 
of  the  most  selfish  and  worthless  of  mankind,  who 
seemed,  indeed,  as  if  he  had  been  called  into  existence 
only  to  effect  their  ruin;  even,  as  it  were,  the  messenger 
of  Satan  to  buffet  them!  At  length,  however,  the  first 
natural  transports  of  their  grief  having  subsided,  their 
stricken  hearts  returned  to  their  allegiance  towards  Hea- 
ven; and  Mr.  x\ubrey,  whose  noble  constancy  at  once 
strengthened  and  encouraged  his  partners  in  affliction 
with  many  just  and  pious  reflections,  reminded  them  that 
they  were  in  the  hands  of  God,  wlio  intended  all  earthly 
suffering — however  harsh  and  apparently  undeserved  its 
infliction — to  contribute  infallibly  to  the  ultimate  benefit 
of  his  children.  And  he  reminded  them,  on  that  melan- 
choly occasion,  of  the  example  aflbrdad  by  one  whose 
sufferings  had  transcended  theirs — the  patriarch  Job;  on 
whom  were  suddenly — and  to  him  apparently  without 
any  reason  or  motive,  except  the  infliction  of  suffering- — 
accumulated  almost  every  species  of  evil  that  can  befall 
humanity.  The  sudden  and  total  loss  of  his  substance, 
and  of  all  his  servants,  he  appears  to  have  borne  with 
fortitude.  At  length,  however,  was  announced  to  him 
the  loss  of  all  his  sons  and  daughters. 

Then  Job  arose,  and  rent  his  mantle,  and  shaved  his 
head,  and  fell  down  upon  the  ground  and  icorshipped, 

And  said,  Naked  came  I  out  of  my  mother's  ivomb, 
and  naked  shall  I  return  thither:  the  Lord  gave,  and 
the  Lord  hath  taken  away:  blessed  be  the  name  of  the 
Lord. 

In  all  this  Job  sinned  not,  nor  charged  God  foolishly. 

Out  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  their  dear,  venerable 

departed  friend,  they  drew  down  all  the  blinds  of  their 

little   house,   thereby   spreading  around    them   a  gloom 

fiimilar  to  that  within.     A  sad,  a  mournful  little  group 
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they  looked !  This  last  sorrow  seemed  for  a  while  to 
divert  their  thoughts  from  the  peril  which  momentarily 
menaced  them.  They  talked  with  frequent  emotion,  and 
with  many  tears,  of  their  late  friend — recalling  fondly 
innumerable  little  traits  of  her  gentle  and  benignant  cha- 
racter. Towards  tlie  close  of  the  day,  their  souls  were 
subdued  into  resignation  to  the  will  of  the  all-wise  Dis- 
poser of  events:  they  had,  in  some  measure,  realised  the 
consolations  of  an  enlightened  and  scriptural  piety. 

They  met  the  next  morning,  at  breakfast,  with  a  me- 
lancholy composure.  The  blinds  being  drawn  down, 
prevented  the  bright  sunshine  out  of  doors  from  entering 
into  the  little  room  where  their  frugal  breakfast  was 
spread,  and  where  prevailed  a  gloom  more  in  unison 
with  their  saddened  feelings.  To  all  who  sat  round  the 
table,  except  little  Charles,  the  repast  was  slight  indeed: 
he  had  shortly  before  begun  to  breakfast  down  stairs, 
instead  of  in  the  nursery;  and,  merry  little  being! — all 
unconscious  of  the  destitution  to  which,  in  all  human 
probability,  he  was  destined— and  of  the  misery  which 
oppressed  and  was  crushing  his  parents — he  was  rattling 
away  cheerfully,  as  if  nothing  could  disturb  or  interrupt 
the  light  heartedness  of  childhood.  They  all  started  on 
hearing  the  unexpected  knock  of  the  general  postman. 
He  had  brought  them  a  letter  from  Dr.  Tatham,  who,  it 
seemed,  was  aware  of  the  letter  which  had  been  the  day 
before  despatched  to  them  by  Mr.  Parkinson.  The  little 
doctor's  letter  was  exceedingly  touching  and  beautiful; 
and  it  was  a  good  while  before  they  could  complete  its 
perusal,  owing  to  the  emotion  which  it  occasioned  them. 
'Twas  indeed  full  of  tender  sympathy — of  instructive  in- 
centives to  resignation  to  the  will  of  God. 

"  Is  not  that  indeed  the  language  of  a  devout  and  vene- 
rable minister  of  God?"'  said  Mr.  Aubrey — "  whose  figure 
is  daily  brightening  with  the  glory  reflected  from  the 
heaven  which  he  is  so  rapidly  approaching?  In.  the 
order  of  nature,  a  few  short  years  must  see  him,  also,  re- 
moved from  us." 

*'  Then  we  shall  indeed  be  desolate!"  said  Miss  Au- 
brey, shedding  tears. 
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"  Heaven  is  speaking  to  ns  through  ono  of  its  minis- 
ters in  this  letter!  Let  us  listen  in  reverent  humility!" 
They  remained  silent  for  some  moments,  Mr.  Aubrey  re- 
perusing  the  long  and  double  written  letter  of  which  he 
had  been  speaking.  Presently  he  heard  a  knock  at  the 
street  door — an  ordinary  single  knock — such  as  was  by 
no  means  unusual  at  that  period  of  tlie  morning;  yet  he 
scarce  knew  why — it  disconcerted  him.  He  kept,  how- 
ever, his  eye  upon  tlie  letter,  while  he  heard  Fanny 
opening  the  door — then  a  word  or  two  whispered — after 
whicli  the  parlor  door  was  hastily  opened,  and  Fanny 
stood  there,  pale  as  death,  and  unable,  evidently  from 
fright,  to  speak — a  heavy  step  was  heard  in  the  passage 
— and  then  there  stood  behind  the  terror-stricken  girl  a 
tall,  stout  man,  in  a  drab  great-coat,  with  a  slouched  hat, 
and  a  thick  walking-stick  in  his  hand — looking  over  her 
shoulder  into  the  parlor,  whose  dismayed  occupants  soon 
shared  in  the  panic  of  poor  Fanny. 

"  Beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  he,  civilly  advancing 
into  the  room,  and  removing  his  hat-^"  is  your  name 
Charles  Aubrey?" 

"  It  is,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Aubrey,  rising  from  his  chair — 
by  which  time  a  second  man  was  standing  at  the  door. 

"You're  my  prisoner,  sir,"  said  the  man  stepping 
close  up  to  the  wretched  Aubrey,  and  touching  him  on 
the  shoulder,  at  the  same  time  holding  out  a  thin  slip  of 
paper — the  warrant  by  virtue  of  which  he  was  then  act- 
ing. The  moment  that  he  advanced  towards  Mr.  Aubrey 
a  dreadful  shriek  burst  from  Mrs.  Aubrey  and  Kate,  who 
sprung  forward,  and  threw  their  arms  wildly  round  him. 
He  implored  them  to  restrain  their  feelings — though  evi- 
dently greatly  agitated  himself. 

"  Will  you  let  me  look  at  your  warrant?"  said  he, 
mildly,  to  the  man  who  had  arrested  him,  and  remained 
standing  close  beside  him.  Mr.  Aubrey,  glancing  over 
the  warrant,  saw  that  he  was  arrested  for  fourteen  hun-- 
dred  pounds  and  upwards,  at  the  suit  of  Messrs.  Quirk, 
Gammon,  and  Snap. 

"You  see,  sir,  it's  only  my  duty  to  do  this  here,"  said 
the  officer  respectfully,  evidently  touched  by  the  agony 
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of  the  two  beautiful  women  who  still  clung  wildly  round 
one  about  to  be  torn  rulhle.-^sly  from  their  arms; — "don't 
take  on  so,  ladies— ^-there's  no  great  harm  done  yet." 

"For  mercy's  sake,  Agnes!  Kate!  as  you  love  me!^ 
Be  calm!  You  afflict  me  beyond  measure,"  said  Mr. 
Aubrey,  who,  though  he  had  grown  very  pale,  yet  pre- 
served under  the  circumstances  a  remarkable  degree  of 
self-possession.  'Twas,  however,  a  scene  which  he  had 
been  endeavoring  to  realise  to  himself,  and  prepare  for 
daily,  if  not  hourly,  for  the  last  week. 

"  Oh  mercy!  mi^rcy! — for  God's  sake  have  mercy  on 
him!     On  us!" — exclaimed  Mrs.  Aubrey  and  Kate. 

"Oh,  good  men!  kind  men! — have  mercy!"  cried 
Kate,  desperately — "  What  are  you  going  to  do  with 
him?" 

"  No  harm,  miss,  you  may  depend  on't — only  he 
must  go  with  us,  seeing  we're  obligated  to  take  him." 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  don't — don't,  for  mercy's  sake!" 
— cried  Kate,  turning  her  agonised  face  towards  the  man 
— her  hair  partially  dishevelled,  and  her  arms  still  clasp- 
ing her  brother  with  frantic  energy.  Mrs.  Aubrey  had 
swooned,  and  lay  insensible  in  her  husband's  arms,  sup- 
ported by  his  knee;  while  Fanny,  herself  half  distracted, 
was  striving  to  restore  her  by  rubbing  her  cold  hands. 

"Lord,  ladies!  Don't — don't  take  on  in  this  way — 
you're  only  a-hurting  of  yourselves,  and  you  don't  do  the 
gentleman  any  good,  you  know — 'cause,  in  course,  he's 
all  the  sorrier  for  going,"  said  the  second  man,  who  had 
by  this  ttme  entered  the  room,  and  stood  looking  on  con- 
cernedly. But  Miss  Aubrey  repeated  her  inquiries  with 
wild  and  frantic  impetuosity,  for  some  time  not  aware 
that  Mrs.  Aubrey  lay  insensible  beside  her. 

"Jemmy — run  and  fetch  the  lady  a  glass  of  water  from 
the  kitchen — she's  gone  clean  dead — run,  my  man!" 
said  the  officer  to  his  follower,  who  immediately  obeyed 
him,  and  presently  returned  with  a  glass  of  water;  by 
which  time,  both  Kate,  and  lier  brother,  and  Fanny, 
were  endeavoring,  with  great  agitation,  to  restore  Mrs. 
Aubrey,  whose  prolonged  swoon  alarmed  them,  and  in 
whose  sufferings  the  sense  of  their  own  seemed  for  a 
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while  absorbed.  The  two  men  stood  by,  grasping  their 
huge  walking-slicks,  and  their  hats,  in  silence.  At  length 
Mrs.  Aubrey  showed  symptoms  of  recovery — uttering  a 
long  deep  sigh. 

'*  I  say — Master,"  at  length  whispered  the  follower, 
"  this  here  seems  a  bad  business,  don't  it?" 

"Jemmy,  Jemmy!  You  a'n't  got  half  the  pluck  of  a 
bum! — There's  nothing  in  ail  this  when  one's  used  to  it, 
as  I  am." 

"  P'r'aps  the  gemman  don't  rightly  owe  the  money, 
after  all?" 

"Don't  he?  eh?  And  they've  sworn  he  does? — No 
chaffing.  The  sooner  (I'm  thinking)  we  have  him  off 
from  all  this  here  blubbering,  the  better." 

"  Bless'd  if  ever  I  see'd  two  such  beautiful  women 
afore.  I  don't  half  like  it;  I  wish  we'd  nabbed  him  in 
the  street — and" — he  lowered  his  whisper — "if  there's 
much  o'  tliis  here  sort  o'  work  to  be  done,  I've  had 
enough  of  being  a  bum  already,  an*  '11  go  back  to  my 
business  again,  bad  as  it  is." 

"  My  good  men!"  said  Kate,  approaching  them,  and 
speaking  with  forced  calmness — pushing  aside  her  dis- 
ordered hair  from  her  pale  cheeks,  "  Can't  you  leave 
him  here — only  a  day  longer?" 

"  Can't,  miss — it's  quite  z/??possible;  it's  not  to  be 
done  for  no  money  short  of  debt  and  costs,"  said  the 
officer  respectfully,  but  rather  doggedly — as  if  he  were 
getting  tired  of  the  scene — "  one  would  think  we  were 
a-goin'  to  murder  the  gemman!  Once  for  all,  if  so  be  as 
he  will  only  go  as  a  gemman  should,  to  my  little  place  in 
Chancery-Lane — (my  name's  Grab,  miss,  at  your  ser- 
vice, and  there  a'n't  "a  better  conducted  lock-up  nor  mine 
in  London,  I  assure  you,  nor  where  debtors  is  more  com- 
fortably looked  arter) — he's  no  need  to  be  there  above  a 
day  or  two — it  may  be  less — and  of  course  his  friends 
will  come  and  bail  him  out;  so  don't  be  a-going  on  so 
when  it's  no  manner  o'  use!" 

"  Charles!  My  love!"  murmured  Mrs.  Aubrey,  faintlj 
— "  they  surely  will  not  separate  us?     Oh!   let  us  go 
12* 
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together;  I  don't  care  where  we  go  to,  so  long  as  I  am 
with  you." 

"Do  not  ask  it,  my  darling!  my  heart's  love!"  replied 
Mr.  Aubrey,  tenderly,  as  he  supported  her  in  his  arm, 
and  against  his  knee — and  a  tear  fell  from  his  eye  upon 
her  cheek — "I  shall  be  exposed  to  but  litde  inconveni- 
ence, I  am  certain;  there  can  be  no  violence  or  insult 
offered  me  so  long  as  I  am  submissive,  and  I  shall  soon, 
please  God,  be  back!" 

"Oh,  Charles!  I  shall  die — I  shall  never  survive  see- 
ing you  carried  away!"  she  was  becoming  increasingly 
vehement. 

"  Agnes,  Agnes!"  said  her  husband,  reprovingly,  "the 
mother  must  not  desert  her  children;  my  heart  will  ache 
every  moment  that  I  am  absent,  if  I  think  that  my  dear 
little  ones  have  not  a  mother's  protection." 

"  Kate  will  take  care  of  them,  love!"  said  Mrs.  Aubrey, 
faintly;  and  her  husband  tenderly  kissed  her  forehead. 
While  this  hurried  colloquy  between  the  wretched  couple 
was  proceeding,  Kate  was  talking  in  low  but  impassioned 
tones  to  the  two  officers,  who  listened  to  her  respectfully, 
but  shook  their  heads. 

"No,  miss — it  cariH  be;  it  can't  indeed." 

"  But  you  shall  have  every  thing — 1  have  still  a  good 
many  handsome  dresses;  jewels,  all — all;  surely  they 
will  fetch  something;  and  then  there's  plate,  and  books, 
and  furniture — you  can't  think  Mr.  Aubrey  is  going 
basely  to  run  away." 

"If,  as  how,  miss,  (you  see,)  it  was  only  ourselves 
that  you  had  to  do  with — (but.  Lord  love  you,  miss! 
we're  only  officers,  and  has  our  duty  to  do,  and  must  do 
It!) — why,  we'd  go  a  little  out  of  our  way  for  to  oblige  a 
lady;  but  the  people  you  must  go  to  is  the  gemmen 
whose  names  is  here,"  pointing  to  the  warrant;  "  they're 
the  people  as  the  money's  owing  to — Quirk,  Gamm" — 

"Don't  name  them!  They  are  fiends?  They  are 
villains!  They  are  robbing,  then  ruining,  my  wretched 
brother!"  exclaimed  Miss  Aubrey,  with  dreadful  vehe- 
mence. 

"  Kate,  Kate!"  cried  Mr.  Aubrey,  kindly  but  peremp- 
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lorily — *'  in  mercy  to  me,  be  silent!  Restrain  your  feel- 
ings, or  really  I  must  hasten  my  departure." 

"Oh,  Charles!"  filtered  Miss  Aubrey,  sinking  down 
on  a  chair  exhausted,  and  burying  her  face  in  her  hand- 
kerchief. 

"  Now,  sir — if  you  please,"  commenced  Grab,  turn- 
ing to  Mr.  Aubrey,  "  we  must  be  thinking  of  going,  see- 
ing I  expect  I've  another  job  on  hand  to-day;  would  you 
prefer  coaching  or  walking  it?  Excuse  me,  sir — I've 
seen  many  such  things  as  this;  and  I  know  it's  only  a 
haggrawating-  of  your  feelings  to  be  stopping  here — the 
longer  the  worse?  What  must  be,  had  better  be  done  at 
once,  and  got  over  with.  I've  been  a-telling  this  here 
young  lady  a  many  times,  that  it's  no  use  fretting — and 
that  in  course  you'll  be  soon  back  again,  when  you've 
done  what's  needful;  so  hadn't  my  man  here  better  go 
and  get  a  coach?" 

"It  is  so,  indeed!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Aubrey,  with  a 
profound  sigh— and  endeavored  for  some  time,  by  all  the 
means  in  his  power;  to  soothe  and  pacify  his  wretched 
companions. 

"  Can  I  speak  a  word  with  you  alone,  before  I  go?" 
he  presendy  inquired  of  the  officer. 

"  In  course,  sir,"  replied  Grab;  and,  promising  to  re- 
turn within  a  minute  or  two's  time,  Mr.  Aubrey  quitted 
the  room  with  Grab  close  at  his  heels;  and  presently 
they  were  both  standing  in  his  little  study. 

"Betwixt  ourselves,  sir,"  quoth  Grab,  in  a  confiden- 
tial tone,  "you've  rather  keen  hands  to  deal  with,"  here 
he  laid  his  finger  along  his  nose,  and  winked  his  eye — 
"and  you'll  lose  no  time  in  turning  yourself  about.  You 
understand,  sir?" 

"  PerfecUy,"  replied  Mr.  Aubrey,  with  a  sigh.  "  Who 
gave  you  your  instructions  in  this  matter?" 

"  Mr.  Snap — the  junior  partner — it  was  him  that 
brought  this  here  warrant  to  me" 

"Are  you  sure?     Was  it  not  Mr.  Gammon?" 

"No,  sir — Snap — Snap;  that  little  cockatoo  of  a  chap. 
Mr.  Gammon  called  at  my  office  half  an  hour  afterwards, 
to  be  sure" 
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"  I  thought  so,"  interrupted  Mr.  Aubrey  quickly,  his 
face  flushing,  and  feeUng  relieved  from  a  vast  pressure. 

"Ay,"  continued  Grab,  phlegmatically,  he'll  see  you 
don't  come  to  much  harm  in  this  matter" 

"  What  do  you  mean?"  inquired  Mr.  Aubrey,  sur- 
prisedly. 

"Lord!  I  could  tell  by  his  way.  He  called  to  say 
that,  since  they  had  resolved  to  go  again  you,  he  hoped 
we'd  show  you  every  attention,  and  deal  easy  by  you"— 

"  Indeed!" 

"  Ay — indeed!  And  I  think  he  said  it  was  a  cruel 
business — nay,  I'm  sure  he  did;  and  that,  as  for  him,  he 
washed  his  hands  on't!"  .  Mr.  Aubrey  seemed  con- 
founded. 

"  I  don't  somehow  think  him  and  his  partners  are 
on  the  best  of  terms  together — but  that's  no  business  of 
mine,  you  know,  sir!  And  now,  sir,  excuse  me,  but 
we  must  be  jogging." 

"  But,  my  friend,  is  there  really  no  way,"  inquired 
Mr.  Aubrey  with  manifest  perturbation,  "  by  which  I 
can  delay  accompanying  you  for  a  few  hours" 

"Oh  can't,  sir,  2/?ipossible!" 

"  You  can  remain  in  possession  here — I  will  be  in 
your  custody — I  have  a  little  plate,  books,  and  furniture, 
which  would  surely  stand  sufficient  security" 

"  It's  no  use,  sir;  go  you  must — and  that  without 
much  longer  shilly-shallying.     It's  no  use!" 

Aubrey  seemed  for  a  moment  overpowered  by  his 
emotions. 

"I  fear,  myself,  that  there  is  no  alternative,"  said  he; 
"  but  it  will  almost  break  the  hearts  of  those  ladies — 
one  of  whom  is  my  wife" His  voice  faltered. 

"  You  take  my  advice,  sir!  Let  my  man  start  ofll'for 
a  coach — you  have  a  shirt  or  two  put  up,  and  an  amus- 
ing book — or  a  bit  of  a  cribbage-board,  or  a  pack  of 
cards,  if  they're  at  hand — and  give  'em  the  slip:  I  assure 
you  it's  much  the  best  way;  and  when  you're  once  out 
o'  the  house,  they'll  come  to,  and  make  up  their  minds 
to  it — never  fear  'em." 

"  Send,  then,  for  a  coach — delay,  I  see,  is  worse  than 
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useless,"  said  he,  hastily,  hearing  steps  approaching  the 
study  door,  which  was  thrust  open,  and  Mrs.  Aubrey 
and  Miss  Aubrey  entered,  unable  any  longer  to  endure 
his  absence — and  as  if  fearful  lest,  in  mercy  to  them  he 
should  be  ccntrivinff  to  leave  them  secreUy.  Grab,  having 
despatched  his  follower  for  a  coach,  at  Mr.  Aubrey's 
earnest  request  to  be  left  alone  for  a  few  minutes,  with- 
drew— but  first  cast  a  keen  scrutinizing  eye  at  the  win- 
dow— the  chimney — and  then  having  closed  the  door, 
stood  outside,  in  a  position  which  commanded  both  door 
and  window. 

"  Now,  my  own  Agnes!  my  sweet  Kate!"  commenced 
Aubrey,  in  a  low  earnest  tone,  having  bolted  the  door  to 
secure  themselves  from  interruption  during  the  few  pre- 
cious moments  which  remained  to  them  before  the  arrival 
of  the  coach — "  I  must,  within  a  very  few  minutes, 
leave  you!  Remember — remember,  loves! — I  am  un- 
fortunate, but  I  am  not  disgraced! — I  look  on  this  as  a 
dispensation  of  Providence — a  wise  and  good  Provi- 
dence;— let  us  all  karn  submission — resignation!  Whe- 
ther or  not  we  are  really  the  victims  of  treachery  and 
hypocrisy,  I  am  unable  at  present  to  tell;  but  let  us  learn 
to  bear  this  last  frowning  indignity  with  the  fortitude  of 
Christians! — relying  on  it  tliat  God  will  overrule  the 
most  trying  and  disastrous  events  for  our  good! — Kneel 
down!  Let  us  bow  before  the  throne  of  Heaven,  and 
siipplicate  its  blessing  and  support,  in  this  our  greatest 
extremity!"  He  said  this  cahiily,  but  his  face  was 
deadly  pale,  and  his  voice  faltered — while  they  clung 
round  him  and  heaved  convulsive  sobs,  as  they  half  un- 
consciously sunk  on  their  knees  with  him.  Then  they 
rose — and  certainly  a  gracious  Providence  had  not  lis- 
tened in  vain  to  the  earnest,  heartfelt  cries  that  were 
uttered  by  those  persecuted  and  heart-broken  beings;  for 
they  felt  a  sense  of  composure  stealing  over  their  troubled 
bosoms — as  if  they  had  seen  for  a  moment  a  briorht  light 
glancingr  through  the  gloom  of  their  sorrows.  Yet  poor 
nature  was  wrung — wrung  indeed!  Mr.  Aubrey  pro- 
ceeded to  make  some  little  preparations  for  his  departure 
— putting  a  five  pound  note  into  his  pocket — and  leaving 
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but  little  more  behind  him;  and  the  servant  being  sum- 
moned into  the  room,  was  despatched  to  put  up  a  change 
of  linen  for  him.  He  then  implored  and  conjured 
them,  as  they  loved  him,  to  struggle  against  their  feel- 
ings;— and  to  rely  upon  his  pledge  to  send  them,  within 
ten  hours  at  the  farthest,  intelligence  of  his  movements 
— assuring  them  of  his  confident  belief,  that  in  less  than 
twenty-four  hours  he  should  have  returned  to  them. 
While  he  was  speaking  in  this  stram,  Mrs  Aubrey  sud- 
denly quitted  the  room,  and  after  a  moment's  absence 
returned,  her  pallid,  agitated  countenance  overspread 
with  a  wild  smile  of  delight,  as  she  exclaimed  breath- 
lessly— "  There,  love!  Dearest  Charles!  He  says 
there  is  no  harm  in  the  world  in  going  with  you  in  the 
coach — and,  indeed,  we  may  have  rooms  to  ourselves!" 

"  My  sweet  Ao^nes." 

"  I  will — I  ivill  go  with  you,  Charles!  Nothing  shall 
prevent  me — even  if  I  leave  you  at  the  door  of  the  place 
you  are  going  to!"  It  was  in  vain  for  Mr.  Aubrey  to 
protest — as  he  did,  both  earnestly  and  vehemently;^ — her 
impassioned  importuuities  were  irresistible,  and  she 
rushed  breathlessly  up  stairs  to  prepare  her  dress  to  ac- 
company him  on  his  brief  but  melancholy  journey. 
Within  a  very  few  minutes  she  returned,  just  as  the 
sound  of  the  coach  wheels  approaching  the  door  was 
heard.  Mr.  Aubrey  and  Kate  perceived  the  dangerous 
excitement  under  whinh  she  was  laboring,  and  dreaded 
its  effects:  yet  what  could  be  done?  He  could  not  pro- 
long his  stay — and  it  would  be  infinitely  more  dangerous 
to  leave  her  behind,  now  that  she  had  set  her  heart  upon 
accompanying  him,  than  to  permit  her  to  go  with  them. 
She  carried  down  little  Agnes  in  her  arms — and  had 
been  suffocating  her  and  little  Charles,  who  walked  after 
her,  with  kisses  and  convulsive  embraces.  Both  the 
children  were  crying  bitterly;  and  as  soon  as  Mrs. 
Aubrey  had  reached  the  parlor  door,  and  heard  the 
coach  steps  letting  down,  she  fell  into  violent  hysterics. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what,  sir,"  said  Grab,  as  he  stood  close 
beside  Mr.  Aubrey,  who  was  supporting  Mrs.  Aubrey 
"  it  wouldn't  be  amiss  if  I  was  to  say  you  should  come 
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along  with  me  at  once,  while  this  poor  lady's  insensible 

— and  then" 

"  Oh!  for  God's  sake — for  God's  sake!  Remember 
your  promise!"  cried  Aubrey,  and  in  a  voice  which 
nearly  reached  the  officer's  heart;  as  it  was,  he  simply 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  awaited  the  issue  with  no 
little  impatience,  but  in  silence.  'Twas  in  the  midst  of 
this  heart-rendinor  scene,  which  ensued  during  the  next 
half  hour,  that  Kate  displayed  the  strength  of  character 
which  so  remarkably  distinguished  her;  and  completely 
mastering  her  own  agitated  feelings,  she  essentially  con- 
tributed towards  Mrs.  Aubrev's  restoration  to  a  state 
which  would  admit  of  her  at  length  setting  off.  The 
children  had  been  removed — Mr.  Aubrey  having  bid 
them  an  agonizing  adieu;  for  he  knew  not  what  accident 
or  contrivance  might  occur  to  prevent  his  return  to  them 
— and  after  embracing  his  weeping  sister,  he  supported 
Mrs.  Aubrey,  Grab  closely  following  them,  into  the 
coach.  All  three  having  got  in,  "  Jem,"  as  he  was 
called,  shut  up  the  door,  and  jumping  up  on  the  coach- 
box, they  drove  away.  Poor  Mrs.  Aubrey,  on  taking 
her  seat,  drew  from  before  her  agitated  yet  beautiful 
countenance  the  long  dark  veil  which  she  had  drawn 
down  while  passing  from  the  house  into  the  coach,  and 
gazed  at  Mr.  Aubrey  with  such  an  expression  of  mingled 
tenderness  and  agony,  as  was  almost  sufficient  to  have 
broken  even  the  stony  heart  of  Grab.  She  also  held 
her  husband's  hand  convulsively  grasped  within  her  own 
— as  though  feaiful  of  their  being  even  yet  violently 
separated  from  each  other.  As  they  went  along,  in  answer 
to  Aubrey's  anxious  inquiries  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
scenes  which  awaited  him,  Mr.  Grab  told  him  that  his 
— Grab's — lock-up  was  in  Chancery-Lane,  and  would 
be  found  as  comfortable  a  place  as  need  be.  He  in- 
formed his  prisoner,  further,  that  he  might  have  his 
choice — whether  to  occupy  a  private  room,  with  a  bed- 
room opening  into  it — or  go  into  the  public  room,  where 
would  be  also  some  dozen  other  debtors — and  in  which 
case,  of  course,  Mrs.  Aubrey  must  return  home  alone. 
Mr.  Aubrey  inquired  what  would  be  the  expense  of  th« 
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private  room,  and  was  horrified  on  hearino- — two  g'uineas 
and  a  half  a-day,  paid  in  advance! — exchisive  of  board 
and  attendance,  which  doubtless  would  be  charged  for 
on  a  commensurate  scale.  The  prisoner  and  his  wife 
gazed  at  each  other  in  silence,  and  felt  sick  at  heart. 

"  The  smallest  room — at  the  very  top  of  the  house — 
would  suflice  for  both  a  sitting-room  and  bed-room," 
eaid  Aubrey — "  And  we  do  not  care  a  straw  for  furni- 
ture"  ' 

"  The  room  I  told  you  of,  or  the  public  room,  is  all 
I've  to  offer  you,"  replied  Grab,  somewhat  doggedly 
— "  and  you  needn't  cry  out  before  you're  hurt;  for  it  may 
be  your  friends  will  bail  you  out  before  the  night — before 
much  harm's  done!"  Sick  at  heart,  his  v^retched  com- 
panions continued  silent  for  the  remainder  of  the  journey, 
till  the  coach  drew  up  opposite  the  door  of  the  house 
of  which  they  had  been  speaking.  It  was  about  half- 
way up  Chancerv-Lane,  on  the  right  hand  side  as  you 
entered  from  the  S'rand.  'Twas  a  small,  narrow,  dingy- 
looking  house,  at  the  corner  of  a  miserable  court.  The 
solitary  window,  level  with  the  door,  was  strongly  se- 
cured within  by  thick  perpendicular  iron  bars.  The 
outer  door,  at  the  top  of  a  flight  of  about  a  dozen  well- 
worn  steps,  stood  open,  leaving  exposed  to  view  an  inner 
door,  at  about  a  couple  of  yards'  distance  from  the  outer 
one;  and  on  this  inner  door  was  a  brass  plate  bearing 
the  terrifying  name — 

GRAB. 

The  upper  part  of  the  door  was  of  glass,  and  secured 
from  within,  like  the  window,  by  strong  iron  bars.— • 
Aubrey's  soul  sunk  within  him  as  his  eye  took  in  these 
various  points  of  the  dismal  building  he  was  thus  com- 
pelled to  enter.  Tlie  follower,  immediately  on  the  coach 
drawing  up,  jumped  down,  and  running  up  the  steps  of 
the  house,  knocked  at  the  inner  door,  and  hurrying  back, 
opened  the  coach-door  and  let  down  the  steps. 

*'  Now,  Jarvey — what's  the  damage?"  inquired  Grab, 
before  any  of  them  got  out. 
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*'  Six  shillings,  your  honor." 

«*  You  must  tip,  sir,"  quoth  Grab  to  Mr.  Aubrey— 
who  thereupon  counted  out  all  the  silver  he  had,  except 
one  solitary  sixpence,  and  they  descended,  followed  up 
the  steps  of  the  house  closely  by  Grab.  Their  hearts 
failed  them,  as  they  heard  the  sound  of  heavy  jingling 
keys  from  within  opening  the  door;  and  the  next  moment 
they  stood  within  a  short,  narrow,  and  dark  passage — 
the  sallow  ill-looking  man  who  had  opened  the  door, 
instantly  closing,  barring,  and  locking  it  upon  them. 

"  This  here's  the  public  room,"  quoth  Grab,  with  the 
confident  air  of  a  man  who  feels  in  his  own  house;  and, 
half  opening  a  door  on  his  left,  they  caught  a  glimpse  of 
a  number  of  men — some  smoking;  others  sitting  with 
their  feet  on  the  table,  reading  the  newspapers;  others 
playing  at  cards;  and  almost  all  of  them  drinking,  and 
either  laughing,  talking,  or  singing. 

"  Now,  sir — does  this  Ae?'e  suit  your  fancy?"  inquired 
Grab,  rather  sharply.  Mr.  Aubrey  felt  his  wife  leaning 
heavily  on  his  arm.  "  Mercy!  I  shall  faint!  I  feel  chok- 
ed!"— she  whispered. 

"  Show  us  instantly  up  stairs,  to  your  private  room — 
cost  what  it  may,  said  Mr.  Aubrey  hastily. 

"  It's  only  fair  to  tell  you;  sir,  you  pay  in  advance — 
and  for  the  whole  day,  though  you  should  be  out  again 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  time — it's  the  rule  of  the  house." 

*'  Show  us  up  stairs,  sir,  without  delay,"  said  Mr. 
Aubrey  peremptorily. 

"  Jemmy — show  'em  up!"  exclaimed  Grab,  briskly — 
on  which  Jem  went  forward,  followed  by  Mr.  Aubrey, 
almost  entirely  supporting  Mrs.  Aubrey — who  appeared 
very  faint — up  the  narrow  and  angular  staircase.  This 
led  them  into  a  tolerably  well-furnished  room;  and  Mrs. 
Aubrey,  on  entering  it,  sunk  exhausted  on  the  sofa. — 
Here,  again,  the  two  windows  were  strongly  secured  with 
iron  bars,  which  gave  a  peculiarly  miserable  appearance 
to  the  room.  The  unhappy  couple  gazed  around  them 
for  a  moment,  in  silence. 

"  Beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  Grab,  entering  the  room 
VOL.  V. — 13 
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— "but  must  trouble  you  for  two,  twelve,  six;  always 
pay  in  advance,  as  I  told  you  a-coming.'* 

Aubrey,  involuntarily  shuddering,  took  out  his  pocket- 
book — Mrs.  Aubrey  bursting  into  tears — and  handed  to 
Grab  the  only  money  he  had — his  five-pound  note,  re- 
questing change. 

"The  lady  would,  perhaps,  like  a  glass  of  negus?" 
inquired  Grab. 

"Certainly — bring  up  immediately  a  glass  of  cold 
sherry  and  water,"  replied  Mr.  Aubrey. 

"That  will  be  just  ttoo^five,  six  to  bring  back — shall 
have  it  directly,  sir — change  and  alL  Here's  your  bed- 
room, sir,"  he  added — opening  a  small  door  opposite  the 
window — and  then  withdrew  by  that  through  which  they 
had  entered.  When  he  had  withdrawn,  leaving  them 
alone,  Aubrey  folded  his  arms  tenderly  around  his  wife, 
and  kissed  her  cold  pale  cheek,  and  then  helped  her  to 
remove  her  bonnet,  which,  with  its  heavy  black  veil, 
evidently  oppressed  her.  Her  rich  dark  hair  fell  disor- 
dered over  her  tippet;  and  with  her  flushed  cheek,  and 
restless  eye,  would  have  given  the  beholder  a  vivid  pic- 
ture of  beauty  and  virtue  in  distress. 

*'  Do  promise  me,  Charles!"  said  she,  looking  fondly 
at  him,  "  that  I  may  go  with  you,  wherever  they  will 
allow  you  to  take  me." 

"  I  trust,  Agnes,  that  I  shall  be  at  large  again  before 
long^.  This  is  really  a  comfortable  room,"  he  added, 
evading  her  question. 

"  If  only  Kate  and  the  children  were  here,"  she  re- 
plied, tremulously.  "  Poor  things!  I  wonder  what  they 
are  doing  just  now! — Kate  will  break  her  heart,  poor 
girl,  if  we  don't  return  soon!" 

"  Never  fear,  Agnes!  But  let  us  look  what  kind  of  a 
bed-room  they  have  given  us.  I  hope  we  shall  have  no 
occasion,  however,  to  occupy  it.     Come,  let  us  see!" 

'Twas  very  small  and  close,  to  be  sure,  and  had  but 
one  narrow  window,  secured,  like  all  the  others,  by  strong 
iron  bars.  It  overlooked  a  little  flagged  yard,  about  four- 
teen feet  square,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  high  walls, 
portions  of  adjoining  houses.     It  was  here  that  the  pri- 
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soners  "  took  the  air,'''  and  their  escape  was  effectu ally- 
prevented  by  close  and  strong  bars  of  iron  passing  from 
side  to  side,  at  about  ten  feet  distance  from  the  ground. 
They  looked  down,  and  beheld  two  or  three  men  silting 
and  standing  beneath,  who  looked  more  like  animals  caged 
in  a  menagerie  than  mere  human  beings.  'Twas  to  Au- 
brey a  sickening  sight,  and  he  turned  from  the  window, 
and  they  both  re-entered  the  front  room  as  Grab  returned 
with  the  sherry  and  water,  and  the  change,  which  he  told 
down  on  the  table.  He  then  asked  what  they  would  like 
to  have  for  dinner — cutlets,  steaks,  or  chops — as  he  wish- 
ed to  know  before  Mrs,  Grab  went  out  "  to  order  the  house 
dinner."  They  seemed,  however,  to  loathe  the  idea  of 
eating,  not  a  little  to  the  annoyance  of  their  truly  hospita- 
ble host.  Aubrey,  earnesdy  begging  him  to  send  off  a 
message  instantly,  with  his  card,  to  Mr.  Runnington. 

"  A  couple  of  shillings  for  the  man,  sir,"  said  Grab; 
and,  having  received  it,  withdrew,  leaving  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Aubrey  to  themselves  for  nearly  an  hour  and  a  half;  at 
the  end  of  which  period,  their  hearts  leaped  for  joy  to 
see  Mr.  Runnington  enter  the  room,  with  a  countenance 
full  of  concern  and  sympathy. 

"  Well,  but  you  shall  not  be  much  longer  in  this  hate- 
ful hole,  at  any  rate,"  said  he,  after  some  half-hour's 
anxious  conversation  with  them;  and  ringing  the  bell, 
directed  the  man  to  send  Grab  up  stairs,  and  to  fetch  pen, 
ink,  and  paper.  In  a  few  minutes  Grab  appeared. — 
"  You've  no  objection,  I  suppose.  Grab,  to  discharge  Mr. 
Aubrey  on  my  undertaking?" 

"  In  course  not,  sir,"  replied  Grab,  readily;  but  he 
was  a  good  deal  disappointed  at  so  abnipt  a  close  to  his 
exactions.  Mr,  Runnins^ton  sat  down  and  began  to  write. 
*'  You  had  better  send  off  to  the  office,  and  see  if  there's 
any  thing  else  there,"  he  added,  (meaning  that  Grab 
should  search,  as  he  was  bound  to  do,  for  any  other  writs 
against  Mr.  Aubrey  which  might  be  lodged  with  the 
sheriff,  before  discharging  his  prisoner  out  of  custody.) 

"  You  don't  apprehend  any  thing  there,  do  you?"  in- 
quired ISIr.  Runnington,  rather  seriously,  without  taking 
his  eye  from  the  paper  on  which  he  was  writing. 
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*'  Heaven  only  knows!  But  I  think  not,"  replied 
Aubrey. 

The  following  was  the  undertaking  given  by  Mr.  Run- 
nington,  and  which  operated  as  an  instant  release  of  his 
oppressed  and  truly  persecuted  client: — 

"  Aubrey  ats.  Quirk  and  others. 

*'  We  hereby  undertake  to  procure  the  execution  of  a 
good  and  sufficient  bail-bond  herein,  for  the  above-named 
defendant,  in  due  time. 

'*  RUNNINGTON    &L    Co. 

"  Defendant's  Attorneys. 
"  To  Mr.  Grab, 
*'  Officer  to  the  Sheriff  of  Middlesex." 

With  this  document  lying  before  them,  and  awaiting 
the  messenger's  return  from  the  sherifl's  office,  Mr.  Run- 
nington  and  Mr.  Aubrey  conversed  together  anxiously 
on  the  subject  of  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap's 
bill.  Mr.  Aubrey  was  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
general  course  of  practice  to  be  aware,  that  beyond  re- 
quiring him  to  put  in  bail  to  the  action,  (special  bail,  as 
it  is  called,)  no  effective  step  could  be  taken  against  him 
for  several  months  to  come;  i.  e.  till  Michaelmas  term  in 
the  ensuing  November,*  however  eager  and  active  the 
plaintiffs  might  be:  so  that  he  had  an  interval  of  at  least 
four  months,  in  which,  as  the  phrase  is,  "  to  turn  him- 
self about,"  and  endeavor  to  discover  some  mode  of  ex- 
tricating himself  from  his  present  serious  dilemma. — 
After  reminding  Mr.  Aubrey  that  neither  a  peer  of  the 
realm,  nor  a  member  of  parliament,  nor  an  attorney, 
could  become  bail  for  him,  Mr.  Runnington  requested 
the  names  of  two  or  three  confidential  friends  to  whom 
he  might  apply  to  become  security  for  Mr.  Aubrey;  and 
as  he  should  be  at  any  time  able  to  exonerate  them  from 
liability,  by  surrendering  his  person  to  his  creditors,  he 
felt  no  hesitation  in  applying  to  them  to  perform  for  him 
this   act  of  kindness.     "  By  the  way,"  said  Mr.  Run- 

*  The  unprofessional  reader  is  informed  that  this  is  now  very 
far  otlierwise;  legal  proceedings  have  been  recently  prodigiously 
accelerated. 
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aington,  in  the  course  of  their  conversation,  and  with 
apparent  carelessness,  "  could  I  say  a  word  or  two  to 
you  on  a  little  matter  of  business?  And  will  Mrs.  Au- 
brey excuse  us  for  a  moment?"  turning  towards  her. — 
She  bowed,  and  they  withdrew  for  a  moment  into  the 
adjoining  bed-room. 

"  Put  this  into  your  pocket,"  said  Mr.  Runnington, 
taking  out  the  day's  newspaper;  "  and  when  you  have 
an  opportunity,  read  the  account  of  what  took  place  yes- 
terday in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench.  It  startled  me  not 
a  little,  I  can  tell  you;  and  the  reason  of  my  not  having 
been  at  the  office  when  your  messenger  arrived  was,  that 
I  had  not  returned  from  Vivian  Street,  whither,  and  to 
the  Temple,  I  had  gone  in  search  of  you.  For  heaven's 
sake,  don't  alarm  Mrs.  Aubrey,  or  Miss  Aubrey;  but,  if 
any  thing  occurs  to  you,  do  not  lose  one  moment  in  put- 
ting yourself  into  communication  with  us.  If  possible,  I 
will  call  at  Vivian  Street  this  evening."  With  this  they 
returned  to  the  sitting-room,  nothing  in  their  appearance 
calculated  to  alarm  Mrs.  Aubrey,  or  even  attract  her 
attention. 

Shortly  afterwards  Grab  entered  the  room. 
"  All   right,  sir!"    said   he  to  Mr.   Runnington;  and 
added,  turning  to  Mr.  Aubrey,  "you're  no  longer  in  my 
custody,  sir;  and  I  hope  you'll  never  be  again." 

"  Oh,  Charles!  thank  God! — Let  us  not  stay  another 
moment!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Aubrey,  joyously  starting  up, 
and  putting  on  her  bonnet.  "  Oh,  let  us  get  once  more 
into  the  open  street! — the  sweet  fresh  air! — Kate  will  go 
wild  with  joy  to  see  us  again! — Oh,  dear  Mr.  Runnington! 
— how  can  we  sufficiently  thank  you?"  she  added,  turning 
towards  him  enthusiastically.  Within  a  few  minutes  time 
they  had  quitted  that  dismal  scene;  they  were  again  appa- 
rently free.  On  first  stepping  into  the  bright  cheering  sun- 
light, and  bustling  noisy  street,  it  had  a  sort  of  freshness — 
of  novelty — to  them.  Now  they  were  free  to  go  whither- 
soever they  chose! — Oh,  blessed  Liberty! — let  an  En- 
glishman lose  thee  for  but  an  hour,  to  become  aware  of 
thy  value! — It  seemed  to  the  Aubreys,  as  if  ten  times  the 
13* 
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real  interval  had  elapsed  between  their  entering  and  quit- 
ting the  scene  of  his  incarceration.  With  what  exhila- 
rated spirits  ihey  hastened  homeward!  as  if  a  millstone 
were  no  longer  suspended  from  their  necks.  But  Mr. 
Aubrey  suddenly  bethought  himself  of  the  newspaper 
given  him  by  Mr.  Runninglon;  and  it  cost  him,  indeed, 
a  great  effort  to  assume  a  cheerfulness  so  foreign  to  his 
feehngs. 

While,  however,  they  are  thus  walking  homeward, 
intending,  in  the  event  of  Mrs.  Aubrey  becoming  fa- 
tigued, to  take  a  shilling  drive  on  their  way,  let  me,  in 
order  to  enable  the  reader  to  appreciate  the  paragraph  to 
which  Mr.  Runnington  had  called  Aubrey's  attention, 
turn  for  a  while  from  the  virtuous  and  afflicted  couple,  to 
trace  the  leading  movements  of  that  master-spirit  of  evil, 
Mr.  Gammon;  for  which  purpose,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
take  up  the  history  from  the  evening  of  the  day  in  which 
Mr.  Aubrey  had  called  at  Mr.  Gammon's  chambers,  to 
forbid  him  visiting  any  longer  at  Vivian  Street.  By  that 
time,  Mr.  Gammon  had  thoroughly  thought  out  his  plan 
Cioperalions.  What  had  passed  between  him  and  Miss 
Aubrey  and  her  brother,  had  satisfied  him  that  the  time 
for  calling  into  action  all  his  forces  had  arrived;  and  the 
exact  end  he  proposed  to  himself,  was  to  plunge  Mr. 
Aubrey  at  once  into  apparently  inextricable  and  hopeless 
difficulty-^into  total  ruin — so  as  to  render  them  all  more 
accessible  to  Mr.  Gammon's  advances,  and  to  force  Miss 
Aubrey  into  entertainmg  his  addresses,  as  the  sole  means 
of  effecting  her  brother's  liberation.  For  this  purpose, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  make  him  debtor  to  so  large  an 
amount  as  would  preclude  the  interference  of  even  the 
most  liberally  disposed  of  his  friends.  They  might  very 
probably  go  as  far  as  fifteen  hundred  pounds  on  his  be- 
half, who  could  not  be  brought  to  think  of  nearly  twelve 
thousand  pounds — it  being  borne  in  mind,  that  one  alone 
of  Mr.  Aubrey's  friends,  Lord  de  la  Zouch,  was  already 
liable,  on  his  behalf,  to  some  eleven  thousand  pounds, 
which  would  become  payable  on  the  eusuing  24th  of 
January.  But  the  mask  was  not  yet  to  be  thrown  off: 
Gammon   resolved   to   appear  the   firm  friend   of  Mr. 
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Aubrey  to  the  last;  deprecating  vehementlj'',  and  striving 
to  avert  from  him,  the  very  proceedings  which  he  was 
all  the  while,  with  secret  skill  and  vigor,  urging  on 
against  him.  He  determined,  therefore,  to  recall  Tit- 
mouse's attention  to  the  two  promissory  notes  for  5000/. 
each;  to  pretend  reluctance  to  allow  them  to  be  put  in 
suit,  and  yet  give  him  clearly  to  understand  that  he  might 
do  so,  without  giving  mortal  offence  to  Gammon. 

At  the  moment  of  the  reader's  being  re-introduced  to 
Mr.  Gammon,  that  gentleman  was  sitting,  about  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  at  his  chambers,  beside  a  table, 
on  which  were  placed  a  lustrous  lamp,  a  number  of 
papers,  and  coffee.  In  one  hand  he  held  the  rough  draft 
of  his  rent-charge,  which  had  that  day  been  sent  to  him 
by  Mr.  Frankpledge,  and  he  was  occasionally  making 
pencil  memoranda  on  the  margin  as  he  went  along.  He 
would  sometimes  pause  in  his  task,  as  if  his  thoughts 
wandered  to  other  subjects;  his  countenance  looked  ha- 
rassed, his  ample  brow  seemed  laden  with  anxiety. 
Certainly,  great  as  was  his  energy,  clear  as  was  his  head, 
and  accustomed  as  he  was  to  the  despatch  of  business  of 
even  the  most  difficult  and  varied  description,  all  his 
powers  were  at  that  moment  taxed  to  their  very  utter- 
most stretch,  as  a  hasty  glance  round  the  room  will  satis- 
fy the  reader.  On  the  sofa  lay  several  piles  of  loose 
papers.  First,  there  were  the  drafts,  briefs — and  volu- 
minous they  were — which  he  was  now  preparing,  or 
rather  settling,  in  the  following  actions  for  bribery  penal- 
ties, coming  on  for  trial  at  the  ensuing  Yorkshire 
Assizes: — 

"  WiGLEY  v.  Gammon,  [S.  /.)" 

*'    Same     v.  Mudflint,  ('S*.  /.)" 

"    Same     v.  Bloodsuck,  (^S'.  /.)" 

"    Same     v.  Woodlouse,  S.  J.y^ 

All  these  serious  actions  were  being  pushed  forward 
with  great  vigor,  at  the  instance  of  Lord  de  la  Zouch, 
who  had,  moreover,  directed  them  all  to  be  made  special 
jury  causes. 

Secondly,  a  monstrous  mass  of  papers,  also  lying  on 
the  sofa,  contained  the  heterogeneous  elements,  out  of 
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which  it  required  a  head  as  clear  as  Gammon's  to  draw 
up  a  brief  for  tlie  defence  in  a  very  complicated  case  of 
conspiracy — "  The  King  v.  Middleton,  Snake,  and 
Others," — and  which  was  coming  on  for  trial  at  the 
ensuing  King's  Bench  sittings  for  London;  it  having 
been  removed,  on  account  of  its  great  difficulty  and  im- 
portance, by  certiorari  from  the  Old  Bailey.  It  ought 
to  have  been  by  this  time  prepared;  yet  Mr.  Gammon 
had  scarcely  even  looked  at  the  papers,  though  the  credit 
of  their  office  was  at  stake,  as  the  case  had  attracted  a 
large  share  of  public  attention. 

Thirdly,  there  were  scattered  about  complete  masses 
of  papers  connected  with  the  various  joint-stock  compa- 
nies in  which  Mr.  Gammon  was  concerned,  either  openly 
or  secretly — either  professionally  or  as  a  share-holder; 
the  management  of  many  of  them  requiring  infinite  vigi- 
lance and  tact.  These  matters,  however,  and  many 
others  which  had  accumulated  upon  him,  till  the  bare 
thoughts  of  them  oppressed  and  distracted  him,  he  had 
altogether  neglected,  occupied  as  he  was  by  the  absorb- 
ing pursuit  of  Miss  Aubrey,  and  the  consummation  of 
his  schemes  and  purposes  respecting  Titmouse  and  the 
Yatton  property.  As  if  all  this  had  not  been  sufficient, 
there  was  yet  another  of  a  totally  different  description. 
Gammon  was  writing  a  series  of  very  popular  and  power- 
ful attacks  in  the  Sunday  Flash,  upon  a  certain  Tory 
ex-Minister — in  fact,  endeavors  to  write  him  down — and 
this  with  the  privity,  and  even  occasional  assistance,  of 
one  whom  Gammon  intended,  in  due  time,  to  make 
great  use  of,  as  soon  as  his  lordship  should  have  suffi- 
ciently committed  himself:  viz.  my  Lord  Blossom  and 
Box.  Now,  Gammon  had  for  three  weeks  running  dis- 
appointed the  numerous  readers  of  the  Sunday  Flash, 
during  which  period,  also,  he  had  been  almost  baited  to 
death  upon  the  subject  by  old  Quirk,  the  chief  proprietor 
of  the  paper;  and  that  very  evening,  the  odious  viper, 
its  editor,  had  been  there  badgering  him  till  he  had  given 
a  positive  pledge  to  prepare  an  article  against  the  ensuing 
Saturday.  All  these  things  put  together,  were  enough 
for  one  strong-headed  man  to  bear  up  against,  and  Gam- 
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mon  felt  very  nearly  overwhelmed;  and  the  reader  will 
think  it  very  excusable  in  Mr.  Gammon,  that  he  felt 
such  difficulty  in  commanding-  his  thoughts  even  to  the 
interesting  task  of  settling  the  draft  of  his  own  rent- 
charge  on  the  Yatton  property.  He  was  not  quite  satis- 
fied with  the  way  in  which  Frankpledge  had  tinkered  up 
the  "  consideration'^  shadowed  forth  in  Gammon's  in- 
structions, and  was  just  sketching  off  one  compounded 
of  a  *'  certain  sum  of  five  thousand  pounds  of  good  and 
lawful  money  of  Great  Britain,  by  the  aforesaid  Oily 
Gammon,  at  or  before  the  execution  of  these  presents, 
paid  to  the  said  Tittlebat  Titmouse,  and  the  receipt 
whereof  the  said  Titmouse  acknowledged,  and  from  the 
same  and  every  part  thereof,  released  and  discharged  the 
said  Oily  Gammon,  his  heirs,  executors,  administrators, 
and  assigns"  (!!!)  And  "of  the  great  skill,  and  exer- 
tion, and  sacrifices  of  the  said  Oily  Gammon,  for  and 
on  behalf  of  the  said  Titdebat  Titmouse,  in  the  recovery 
of  the  Yatton  property,"  &:c.,  &c. 

I  say  he  had  just  finished  off  this  little  matter,  and 
was  varying  one  or  two  of  the  expressions,  when  a  sharp 
knock  at  his  door  announced  the  arrival  of  the  intelligent 
grantor  of  the  aforesaid  annuity,  Mr.  Titmouse  himself, 
whose  stylish  cab  was  at  that  moment  standing  opposite 
to  the  entrance  to  Thavies'  Inn,  in  Holborn,  having 
brought  him  direct  from  the  House  of  Commons,  whither, 
however,  he  was  to  return  by  eleven  o'clock,  till  which 
time  he  had  paired  off,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  come 
and  consult  Mr.  Gammon  on  one  or  two  important  mat- 
ters. Poor  Titmouse  had  conceived,  since  his  memora- 
ble interview  with  Gammon  formerly  related,  a  violent 
hatred  of  Mr.  Gammon;  but  which  was  almost  absorbed 
in  his  dread  of  that  gentleman,  who  had  such  unlimited 
power  over  him.  The  sudden  and  serious  diminution  of 
his  income  by  Gammon's  rent-charge,  almost  turned  his 
head  upside-down,  and  occasioned  a  pother  in  his  little 
bosom,  which  was  all  the  greater  for  his  being  unable 
to  admit  any  sympathizing  friend  into  his  confidence. 
He  had  become  fidgetty  and  irritable  to  a  degree;  his 
countenance  and  demeanor  troubled  and  depressed:  from 
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all  which,  the  more  intimate  among  his  brother  senators 
naturally  inferred  that  he  had  lost  large  sums  at  play,  or 
was  harassed  by  his  election  expenses;  or  had  quarreled 
with  his  mistress,  or  had  been  found  out  by  his  wife;  or 
been  kicked,  and  dared  not  call  out  the  aggressor;  or 
that  some  other  such  accident  as  frequenUy  happens  to 
young  gentlemen  of  fashion,  had  befallen  him.  Now, 
to  be  candid  with  the  reader.  Titmouse  certainly  luas 
getting  into  rather  deep  water.  Formidable  creditors 
were  beginning  to  look  somewhat  sternly  after  him  from 
various  quarters;  his  upholsterer  was  becoming  trouble- 
some; his  wine-merchant  insisted  on  at  least  four  hun- 
dred pounds  on  account;  Messrs.  Jewel  and  Nicknack 
were  surprised  at  having  received  no  payment  for  sundry 
expensive  articles  of  jewellery  and  virtu.  His  coach- 
maker,  his  tailor,  a  host  of  household  creditors,  were 
getting  very  resdess:  he  had  a  running  account  of  some 
600/.  or  800/.  at  the  Gliddington,  in  respect  of  his  par- 
liamentary and  other  dinners  at  that  fashionable  establish- 
ment; his  yacht  was  a  dreadful  drain  upon  him;  he  had 
been  unfortunate  in  his  sporting  speculations; — in  short, 
if  Gammon  had  his  anxieties,  so  had  Titmouse  his.  He 
felt  himself  getting  terribly  out  at  elbows — so  much  so, 
that  he  could  no  longer  give  that  calm  and  undivided  at- 
tention to  his  parliamentary  duties,  which  his  enlight- 
ened constituents  had  a  right  to  expect  at  his  hands;  and, 
in  short,  the  sole  occasion  of  his  caUing  on  Gammon, 
was  to  see  if  that  gentleman  could  devise  some  mode  of 
once  more  replenishing  his  empty  coffers — a  further 
mortgage  on  the  Yatton  property  being  the  exact  mode 
of  doing  so  which  he  was  about  to  propose  to  Gammon. 
It  required  some  tact,  however,  as  he  felt,  to  broach  that 
subject,  in  the  present  position  of  affairs;  so  he  avowed 
that  he  had  called  to  see  if  Mr.  Gammon's  deeds  ivere 
ready  for  signing — as  he.  Titmouse,  was  anxious  to 
get  it  ofT  his  mind.  Time  was  very  precious  with  Mr. 
Gammon:  he,  therefore,  lost  not  a  moment  in  plucking 
aside  the  thin  disguise  of  Titmouse,  and  discovering  the 
real  object  of  his  visit.  Mr.  Gammon  looked  very 
serious,  indeed,  on  hearing  the  account  of  Titmouse's 
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prodigal  expenditure,  and  remonstrated  with  him  ear- 
nestly, and  even  authoritatively;  but  it  instantly  occurred 
to  him — could  there  possibly  be  a  better  opportunity  for 
broaching  the  subject  of  the  two  promissory  notes? 

"  My  dear  Titmouse,"  said  he,  with  great  kindness  of 
manner,  "  notwitlistanding  all  I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to 
say,  I  do  sincerely  wish  it  were  in  my  power  to  serve 
you  in  this  emergency.  But  we  really  must  sp:ire  old 
Yatton  for  a  little — you've  sadly  burthened  her  already; 
— we  shall  be  killing  the  goose  to  get  at  the  golden  egg, 
if  we  don't  mind  what  we're  about!" 

*' !  But  what  the  devil's  to  be  done,  Mr.  Gam- 
mon? For,  'pon  my  soul,  I'm  mosi  particular  hard  up, 
and  something  must  be  done." 

"  We  must  bethink  ourselves  of  our  other  resources, 
my  dear  sir — let  us  see" — he  paused,  with  his  hand  rest- 
ing on  his  forehead  for  a  few  moments, — "  Oh!  by  the 
way — certainly,"  he  added  suddenly — "  but  no!  it's  a 
thousand  pities;  but  my  word  is  pledged." 

'*  Eh?  what?  does  any  thing  stiike  you,  Gammon? — 
'Pon  my  life,  what  is  it?"  inquired  Titmouse,  pricking 
up  his  ears. 

"  Why,  yes,  certainly,"  replied  Gammon,  musingly — 
adding,  as  if  he  did  not  intend  Titmouse  to  hear  him, 
**  to  be  sure,  it  would  put  ten  thousand — nay,  with  the 
interest,  nearly  eleven" 

"  The  devil  it  would  !  What  would  ?  My  stars,  Mr. 
Gammon!"  exclaimed  Titmouse,  eagerly — "  Do  let  us 
know  what  it  is!" 

"  Why,  I  was  certainly  thinking,  at  tl  e  moment,"  re- 
plied Gammon,  with  a  sigh,  "  of  that  poor  devil  Aubrey's 
two  notes  for  5000/.  a-piece  and  interest. 

Titmouse's  face  suddenly  fell.  "  Oh,  Lord  !  Is  that 
all?  Hang  the  fellow — he's  a  begsrar — squeezed  dry — 
nothing  more  can  be  got  out  of  him!"  he  exclaimed,  with 
mingled  chagrin  and  contempt.  **  A'n't  worth  powder 
and  shot !  Blood  from  a  stone — won't  have  any  thing 
worth  taking  these  ten  years  to  come!" 

'*  Poor  fellow!"  quoth  Gammon. 
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"  Ton  my  soul,  Gammon,  it's  me  you  may  say  that 
of,  I  rather  think!" 

"  Why,"  said  Gammon,  glancing  ra'^her  keenly  at  Tit- 
mouse, "  my  first  and  greatest  duty  on  earth,  my  dear 
Titmouse  is  to  you — to  look  after,  to  secure  your  inte- 
rests; and  candor  compels  me  to  say,  that,  whatever 
may  be  my  feelings  towards  that  unfortunate  person, 
still,  I  think,  you've  only  to  squeeze  him  pretty  hard, 
and  blood  would  come  from  other  people.  Eh!  you  un- 
derstand?" 

"  By  Jove  ! — Indeed ! — No  !      But  would  it  really? 

How? — Squeeze  away,  then,  and  be !     Please  bring 

an  action  against  the  fellow,  the  first  thing  in  the  morn- 
ing! Put  him  in  jail,  and  he'll  get  the  money,  PU  war- 
rant him!  Deiu  the  fellow!  why  don't  he  pay  his  debts? 
It's  devilish  hard  on  me,  a'n't  it?  Didn't  I  forgive  him 
forty  thousand  pounds?  By  the  way,  I'd  forgot  there's 
the  other  ten  thousand  that  Lord  de  la  Zouch  is  surety 
for — when  do  we  touch  that^" 

"  Oh!  we've  taken  a  bond  for  that,  which  will  not  fall 
due  before — let  me  see — the  24th  of  next  January." 

"  'Pon  my  soul,  what  a  cursed  bore!  But  can't  one 
do  any  thing  with  it  before  then?" 

*'  What!    Sue  on  it  before  it's  due?" 

"  No — egad !  I  mean,  raise  the  wind  on  it.  Surely 
Lord  de  la  Zouch's  name  is" 

"  Whew!"  thought  Gammon,  "  that  stroke  certainly 
had  never  occurred  to  me! — Ay,  he's  right,  the  little  fool ! 
Old  Fang  will  advance  8000/.  or  9000/.  or  more  even — 
I'll  see  to  it,  by  Jove!"  Then  he  said  aloud — "  It  may 
be  possible,  certainly,  my  dear  Titmouse:  but  I  see  very 
great  obstacles  in  the  way." 

*'  Some  cussed  law  point — eh?" 

*'  Yes — but  I  assure  you  I  will  turn  ray  best  attention 
to  it,"  he  added;  and  proceeded  to  bring  back  Titmouse 
to  the  point  at  which  he  had  started  off.  "  And  speak- 
ing of  poor  Aubrey — it's  certainly  true  that  you  have 
been,  I  may  say,  extravagantly  liberal  to  him — forbear- 
ing beyond  example;  and  I  can't  think  that  any  one  can 
be  expected,  when  he  knows  a  wave  of  his  hand  will  put 
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some  eleven  thousand  pounds  into  his  pocket,  to  stand  by 
idle  forever!     It  is  not  in  human  nature" 

**  No;  'pon  my  life  it  isn't,"  quoth  Titmouse,  with  a 
puzzled  air,  quite  unable  to  make  out  whether  Gammon 
intended  to  favor  or  discourage  the  notion  of  immediately 
proceeding  against  Aubrey;  which  Gammon  observing, 
he  proceeded — "  At  all  events  I  should  say,  that  if  you 
consider  that  your  own  necessities" 

"Demme!  I  should  think  so!"  interposed  Titmouse. 

"  Required  it — and,  as  you  very  properly  observed, 

you  are  the  best  judge;  certainly" he  paused:  surely 

Titmouse  now  saw  his  drift! 

"Yes— 'pon  my  soul!"  exclaimed  Titmouse. 

*'  Why,  in  that  case,  it  is  only  due  to  myself  to  say  / 
can  be  no  party  to  it;  I  have  had  to  bear  enough  already 
that  was  due  to  others;  and  smce  I  have  solemnly  pledged 
my  word  of  honor  to  Mr." 

"  What  the  devil  do  you  mean,  Gammon?  Cuss  me, 
if  I  can  make  you  out  a  bit!"  interrupted  Titmouse,  snap- 
pishly. 

"  You  misunderstand  me,  my  dear  Titmouse!  Once 
for  all,  I  say,  if  you  want  the  money,  you  must  at  once 
sue  on  the  bill  notes;  and  my  opinion  is,  you'll  get  the 
money — only,  I  must  not  appear  in  it,  you  know!  But 
if  you  choose  to  employ  some  other  solicitor — there's 
that  Mr.  Spitfire,  for  instance — to  compel  me  to  give  up 
the  notes" 

"Oh,  Lord!  Honor!  No,  no! — So  bless  me  Heaven! 
I  didn't  mean  any  thing  of  the  kind,"  cried  Titmouse 
alarmedly,  fearful  of  offending  Gammon,  who  could 
scarcely  conceal  his  impatience  and  disgust  at  the  stu- 
pidity of  'J'itmouse. 

"  I  cannot  make  you  understand  me.  Titmouse!  What 
I  mean  is,  it  is  my  duty  not  to  let  my  feelings  interfere 
with  your  interests.  I  now,  therefore,  advise  you  imme- 
diately to  put  yourself  into  the  hands — as  far  as  this  little 
business  is  concerned— of  some  other  solicitor,  say  Mr. 
Spitfire,  in  Scorpion  Court;  and  whatever  he  tells  you  to 
do — do  without  hesitation.  You  will  probably  tell  him 
that,  if  he  demands  the  two  notes  on  your  behalf,  I  may, 
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for  form's  sake,  resist;  but  I  know  I  shall  be  ordered  to 
give  them  up!     Well — I  can't  help  it!" 

"  Honor  now,  Gammon!  May  I  do  as  I  like?"  in- 
quired Titmouse. 

"Honor!" 

"  And  you  won't  be  an^ry?     Not  a  bit!  eh?" 

"On  my  sacred  word  of  honor!"  replied  Gammon  so- 
lemnly, placing  his  hand  on  his  breast. 

*'  Then  fire  away,  Flannagan!"  cried  Titmouse  joy- 
fully, snapping:  his  fingers. — "By  Jove,  here  goes! 
Here's  for  a  jolly  squeeze!  Ah,  ha!  Ten  thousand 
drops  of  blood! — by  Jove,  he'll  bleed  to  death!  But,  by 
the  way,  what  will  Mr.  Quirk  say?" 

"Curse  Mr.  Quirk!"  cried  Gammon,  .impatiently; 
"you  know  the  course  you  are  to  pursue — you  are  your 
own  master,  surely?  What  has  Mr.  Quirk  to  do  with 
you,  when  1  allow  you  to  act  in  this  way?" 

"  To  be  sure!  Well!  here's  a  go!  Wasn't  it  a  lucky 
thought  of  mine  to  come  here  to-night?  But  don't  you 
forget  the  other  ten  thousand — the  two  makes  twenty 
thousand,  by  Jove!  I'm  set  up  again — ah,  ha!  And  as 
soon  as  ever  the  House  is  up,  if  I  don't  cut  away  in  my 
span-new  yacht,  with  a  lot  of  jolly  chaps,  to  the  East 
Indies,  or  some  otJur  place  that'll  take  us  a  good  six 
weeks,  or  so,  to  go  and  come  back  in.  Hollo!  Is  that 
eleven  o'clock  striking?"  he  inquired  with  a  start,  taking 
out  his  watch;  "  it  is,  by  Jove!  and  my  pair's  up;  they'll 
be  dividing — I'm  off!     Good-night." 

"  You  remember  where  Mr.  Spitfire  lives?  In  Scor- 
pion Court,  Strand.  I  must  say,  he's  one  of  the  most 
respectable  men  in  the  profession;  and  so  quick!" 

"  Ah — I  remember!  I'll  be  with  him  the  moment  after 
breakfast!"  replied  Titmouse;  Gammon  shook  him  by 
the  hand — feeling,  when  he  had  shut  both  his  doors,  as 
if  he  had  been  playing  with  an  ape.  "  Oh,  thou  inde- 
finable and  undiscoverable  principle  regulating  human 
aflfairs!"  thought  he,  fallino:  into  a  reverie,  a  bitter  scowl 
settling  on  his  strongly  marked  features;  "  of  what  nature 
soever  thou  art,  and  if  any  such  there  really  be,  what 
conceivable   purpose   canst   thou  have  had    in  view  in 
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placing  this  execrable  idiot  and  me,  in  our  relative  posi- 
tions?" He  pursued  this  line  of  reflection  for  some  time, 
till  he  had  got  into  a  far  more  melancholy  and  misan- 
thropical humor  than  he  had  ever  before  fallen  into — till, 
recollectinor  himself,  and  with  a  deep  sigh,  he  rang  for  a 
fresh  supply  of  coffee  from  his  drowsy  laundress;  and 
then  exerted  himself  viororonsly  till  nearly  five  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  at  which  hour  he  got,  exhausted,  into  bed. 
During  the  ensuing  day,  sure  enough,  he  received  a 
lettter  signed  "■Simeon  Spitfire,'"  and  dated  from  ""Scor- 
pion Court,''^  inf<jrming  him  that  its  respectable  waiter 
"  was  instructed  to  apply  to  him,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Tit- 
mouse, for  the  immediate  delivery  up  of  two  promissory 
notes  for  5000/.  each,  given  by  one  Charles  Aubrey  to 
the  aforesaid  Titmouse,"  and  begoring  Mr.  Gammon's 
immediate  attention  thereto.""  Gammon  immediately 
copied  out  and  sent  a  letter  which  he  had  prepared  be- 
fore-hand— taking  very  high  ground  indeed,  but  slipping 
in  an  encouraging  admission  of  the  strict  legal  right  of 
Mr.  Spitfire's  client.  'Twas,  in  short,  a  lovely  letter — 
show  ing  its  writer  to  be  one  of  the  most  fastidiously  high- 
minded  men  livin?;  but  producing  not  the  least  favorable 
effect  upon  the  mind  of  Mr.  Spitfire,  who  instandy  for- 
warded a  formal  and  peremptory  demand  of  the  two 
documents  in  question.  Gammon  wrote  a  second  letter, 
alluding  to  an  unguarded  admission  made  in  his  former 
letter,  which  he  most  devoutly  hoped  would  not  be  used 
against  him;  and  in  terms  of  touching  and  energetic  elo- 
quence, reasserted  that,  though  the  letter  of  the  law  might 
be  against  him,  he  conceived  that,  in  point  of  honor,  and, 
indeed,  of  justice,  he  was  warranted  in  adhering  to  the 
solemn  promise  he  had  made  to  a  genUeman  for  whom 
he  entertained  the  most  profound  respect;  and,  in  short, 
he  flaUy  refused  to  give  up  the  instruments  demanded. 
Inconceivable  was  the  exultation  of  Mr.  Spitfire,  on  find- 
ing himself  tjetting  so  much  the  better  of  so  astute  a  per- 
son as  Mr.  Gammon;  he  took  an  opportunity  of  showing 
to  every  one  who  came  to  the  office,  how  Mr.  Gammon 
had  laid  himself  open  to  the  superior  tactics  of  Mr.  Spit- 
fire.    He  then  wrote  a  fine  flourishing  letter  to  wind  up 
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the  correspondence,  and  stick  into  an  affidavit,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  apprised  Mr.  Gammon  that  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench  would  be  immediately  applied  to  for  a 
rule  calling  upon  him  forthwith  to  deliver  up  the  docu- 
ments in  question.  On  this,  Mr.  Gammon  drew  up  an 
imposing  and  admirable  affidavit,  setting  forth  all  the  cor- 
respondence; and,  as  soon  as  he  had  been  served  with 
the  rule  nisi,  he  instructed  the  attorney-general,  Mr. 
Sterling,  and  Mr.  Crystal,  to  ^' show  cause'^  against  it; 
knowing,  of  course,  as  well  as  counsel,  with  whom  he 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  hold  a  consultation,  (for  fear 
they  should  press  him  to  give  up  the  notes  without  show- 
ing cause,)  that  there  was  no  earthly  chance  of  success- 
fully resisting  the  rule. — When  he  took  his  seat  under 
the  attorney-general,  just  before  that  learned  person  rose 
to  show  cause  against  the  rule,  he  touched  Mr.  Gammon 
on  the  shoulder,  and  very  warmly  complimented  him  on 
the  highly  honorable  and  friendly  feeling  which  he  had 
manifested  towards  the  unfortunate  Mr.  Aubrey;  but  he 
feared  that  the  case,  as  far  as  the  legal  means  went,  was 
too  plain  for  argument; — but  he  had  looked  with  unusual 
care  over  the  affidavits  on  which  the  rule  had  been  ob- 
tained, and  at  the  form  of  the  rule  itself — and  rejoiced  to 
say  he  felt  confident  that  he  should  be  able  to  discharge 
the  rule,  with  costs: — of  which  Mr.  Gammon  turned 
suddenly  pale — with  joyous  surprise,  as  the  attorney- 
general  imagined;  he  not  knowing  Gammon  so  well  as 
we  do.  The  reader  is  now  in  a  position  to  appreciate 
the  following  report  of  what  took  place — and  (inter  nos) 
which  said  report  had  been  drawn  up  for  the  Morning 
Growl,  by  Mr.  Gammon  himself. 


"  Court  of  King's  Bench. 
Yesterday. 
{In  Banco.) 
Ex  parte  Titmouse. 
"This  was  a  rule,  obtained  by  Mr.  Subtle,  on  a  pre- 
vious day  of  the  term,  calling  upon  Mr.  Gammon,  of  the 
firm  of  Quirk,  Gammon  and  Snap,  to  show  cause  why  he 
should  not  forthwith  deliver  up  to  Mr.  Titmouse,  M.  P. 
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for  Yatton,  two  promissory  notes,  each  for  the  payment, 
on  demand  to  tliat  gendeman,  of  5000/.,  with  interest,  by- 
Charles  Aubrey.  The  Attorney-General,  Mr.  Sterling, 
and  Mr.  Crystal,  now  appeared  to  show  cause — ajid 
took  a  prehmiiiary  objection  to  the  form  of  the  rule. 
After  a  very  long-  discussion,  the  Court  decided  that  the 
rule  might  be  moulded  so  as  to  meet  the  facts  of  the  case, 
and  directed  cause  to  be  shown  on  the  merits. 

"From  the  affidavits  filed  in  answer  to  the  rule,  it  ap- 
peared that  shortly  after  the  termination  of  the  late  im- 
portant case  of  Due  dern.  Titmouse  v.  Aubrey,  (in 
which,  it  will  be  recollected,  the  lessor  succeeded  in 
establishing  his  right  to  very  large  estates  in  Yorkshire,) 
Mr.  Gammon  had  been  veiy  active  in  endeavoring  to 
effect  an  amicable  arrangement  concerning  the  mesne 
profits;  and  after  great  exertions,  had  persuaded  his 
client,  Mr.  Titmouse,  to  enter  into  an  arrangement  highly 
advantrigeons  to  Mr.  Aubrey — who  was'  to  be  released, 
(as  we  understood,)  from  no  less  a  sum  than  Sixty 
Thousand  Pounds,  due  in  respect  to  the  mesne  profits, 
on  giving  the  two  promissory  notes,  which  were  the 
subject  of  the  present  application.  It  further  appeared, 
that  on  obtaining  Mr.  Aubrey's  signature  to  these  pro- 
missory notes,  Mr.  Gammon  had  explicidy  and  repeat- 
edly assured  him  that  he  need  be  under  no  apprehension 
of  being  called  on  for  payment  for  several  years;  but  that 
the  notes  should  remain  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Gammon, 
and  should  not  be  put  in  suit  till  after  a  twelvemonth's 
notice  had  been  given  to  Mr.  Aubrey.  It  did  not  dis- 
tincdy  appear  whether  Mr.  Titmouse  was  ever  made 
aware  of  diis  understanding  between  Mr.  Gammon  and 
Mr.  Aubrey — at  all  events,  nothing  had  ever  passed  in 
writing  upon  the  subject.  Mr.  Gammon,  on  the  con- 
trary, frankly  admitted  it  to  be  possible  that  Mr.  Tit- 
mouse might  have  been  under  the  impression,  while 
surrendering  so  great  a  claim  against  Mr.  Aubrey,  that  the 
sum  secured  by  the  two  promissory  notes  was  to  have 
been  before  this  time  liquidated.  There  was  no  affidavit 
made  on  the  subject  by  Mr.  Aubrey.  It  also  appeared 
that  Mr,  Titmouse  had  not  hitherto  received  any  portioa 
14* 
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of  the  large  amount,  20,000/,  yet  due  in  respect  of  the 
mesne  profits.  The  affidavits  read  by  the  Attorney- 
general  set  forth  a  correspondence  which  had  taken 
place  between  Mr.  Titmouse's  solicitor  and  Mr.  Gam- 
mon, in  which  the  latter  insisted,  in  the  most  strenuous 
terms,  upon  the  honorable  engagement  under  which  he 
conceived  himself  to  be  to  Mr.  Aubrey,  and  solemnly 
declared  his  belief  that  Mr.  Aubrey  was  under  a  similar 
impression;  at  the  same  time,  there  were  expressions  in 
Mr.  Gammon's  letters,  from  which  it  was  plain  that  he 
admitted  the  right,  in  point  of  strict  law,  of  Mr.  Titmouse 
to  the  documents  in  question.  It  also  appeared  from  the 
affidavits  of  Mr.  Titmouse,  and  was  not  denied  by  those 
of  Mr.  Gammon,  that  the  former  had  repeatedly  urged 
the  latter  to  deliver  up  the  notes,  or  commence  proceed- 
ings against  Mr.  Aubrey — but  that  Mr.  Gammon  had, 
on  all  such  occasions  previous  to  the  present  one,  suc- 
ceeded in  dissuading  him  from  his  purpose.  It  had, 
moreover,  been  alleged  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Titmouse,  that 
Mr.  Gammon  was  acting  in  collusion  with  Mr.  Aubrey, 
to  defeat  the  just  claim  of  Mr.  Titmctuse;  but  this  the 
Attorney-General  indignantly  disclaimed  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Gammon,  whose  conduct  throughout  showed  the 
nicest  sense  of  honor,  and  the  utmost  possible  anxiety  to 
interfere  between  an  unfortunate  gentleman  and  utter 
ruin.     But, 

"  The  Court,  without  calling  on  Mr.  Subtle,  (with 
whom  were  Mr.  Goose  and  Mr.  Mud,)  said  the  rule 
must  clearly  be  made  absolute.  The  legal  right  of  Mr. 
Titmouse  to  the  notes  was  admitted  by  Mr.  Gammon's 
own  affidavit;  and  there  was  no  pretence  for  holding, 
that  as  against  Mr.  Titmouse,  Mr.  Gammon,  who  was 
only  one  of  that  gentleman's  attorneys,  had  any  right  to 
withhold  the  documents  in  question.  No  authoiity  from 
Mr.  Titmouse  to  Mr.  Gammon  to  make  the  alleged 
representations  to  Mr.  Aubrey,  had  been  shown,  and 
consequendy  that  gentleman  could  in  no  way  be  bound 
by  them.  He  was  not  even  shown  to  have  been  aware 
of  them.  It  was  not  pretended  that  Mr.  Gammon,  or 
any  of  his  partners,  had  any  lien  on  the  notes,  which 
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must  be  therefore  given  up  to  Mr.  Titmouse.  With  re- 
spect to  the  imputation  against  Mr.  Gammon,  of  being  in 
collusion  with  ]Vlr.  Aubrey,  Lord  Widdrington  added, 
that  from  what  his  lordship  himself  knew  of  Mr.  Aubrey, 
it  was  impossible  for  a  moment  to  imagine  him  capable 
of  any  thing  inconsistent  wiih  the  f-trictest  honor;  and 
that  Mr.  Gammon's  conduct  showed  that,  though  mis- 
taken as  to  the  extent  of  his  power  over  the  notes  en- 
trusted to  him,  he  had  acted  from  the  purest  motives,  and 
evinced  an  honorable  anxiety  to  serve  the  interests  of  one 
whom  he  beheved  to  be  unfortunate.  The  rule  was  then 
made  absolute;  but  on  PJr.  Subtle  applying  for  the  costs, 
the  remainder  of  the  day  was  occupied  in  an  elaborate 
discussion  ►upon  the  question — which,,  however,  was 
eventually  referred  to  the  Master." 

Nor  was  this  all.  The  intelligent  editor  of  the  Morn- 
ing Growl,  happening  to  cast  his  eye  over  the  above, 
while  lying  in  proofs,  made  it  the  subject  of  an  eloquent 
leading  article,  in  which  were  contained  many  just  and 
striking  reflections  on  the  frequent  inconsistency  between 
law  and  justice — of  which  the  present — he  said — was  a 
glaring  instance.  It  was  truh^  lamentable  to  find  truth, 
and  honor,  generosity,  and  justice,  all  sacrificed  to  the 
wretched  technicalities,  the  petty  quirks  and  quibbles,  of 
the  law — which  required  a  radical  reform.  Indeed,  the 
whole  system  of  our  jurisprudence  called  for  the  most 
searching  revision,  which,  he  hoped,  would  ere  long  take 
place.  Then  followed  some  powerful  animadversions 
upon  the  conduct  of  Lord  Widdrington  in  giving  effect 
to  such  pettifogging  subterfuges  as  had  that  day  served 
plainly  to  defeat  the  ends  of  justice;  and  the  article  con- 
cluded by  calling  upon  his  lordship  to  resign  his  seal  on 
the  bench,  and  make  way  for  a  more  liberal  and  enlight- 
ened successor,  who  would  decide  every  cause  that  came 
before  him,  according  to  the  dictates  of  natural  equity 
and  common  sense,  without  being  trammeled  by  such 
considerations  as  at  present  fettered  and  impeded  the  due 
administration  of  justice.  It  dul  so  happen,  that  this 
same  incompetent  Lord  Widdrington  had  called  down 
upon  himself  and  his  court  the  foregoing  philippic,  by 
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having  imposed  a  smart  fine  upon  the  publisher  of  the 
Aborning  Growl,  and  superadded  a  tvvelvemonth's  im- 
prisonment, for  a  very  gross  and  infamous  libel  upon  an 
amiable  and  dignified  ecclesiastic;  and  this,  too,  his  lord- 
ship had  done,  after  overruling  an  almost  interminable 
series  of  frivolous  and  vexatious  technical  objections  to 
the  proceedings,  urged  by  the  defendant's  counsel,  in 
conformity  with  his  urgent  instruction  to  take  every  pos- 
sible advantage. 

At  the  earliest  moment  at  which  Mr.  Aubrey  could, 
without  suspicion,  extricate  himself  from  the  embraces  of 
his  oveijoyed  wife,  sister,  and  children,  on  his  return  to 
Vivian  Street,  he  withdrew  to  his  study,  in  order  to  des- 
patch some  letters,  but  principally,  as  the  -reader  may 
easily  imagine,  to  peruse  the  paper  given  him  by  Mr. 
Runnington  with  such  ominous  significance.  His  eye 
soon  caught  the  words  "  Ex  parte  Titmouse" — and  he 
read  through  the  abo^e  report  of  the  proceedings  with 
exceeding  agitation.  He  read  it  over  twice  or  thrice, 
and  felt  really  sick  at  heart. 

"Oh,  unfathomable  Gammon!"  he  exclaimed,  at 
length,  aloud,  laying  down  the  paper,  and  sinking  into 
his  chair.  "  Surely  I  am  the  weakest,  or  you  the 
subtlest  of  mankind!"  He  turned  over  in  his  thoughts 
every  thing  that  he  could  recollect  of  Gammon's  conduct 
from  the  first  moment  that  they  had  met.  He  felt  com- 
pletely baffled  and  bewildered — and  again  perused  the 
report  of  the  proceedings  in  the  King's  Bench — and 
would  have  again  relapsed  into  thought,  but  his  eye  hap- 
pened to  alight  on  two  or  three  notes  lying  on  his  table, 
where  they  had  been  placed  by  Fanny,  having  come  in 
his  absence.  He  opened  the  first  listlessly,  not  knowing 
the  hand-writing;  but,  on  unfolding  it,  he  started  violently 
on  recocrnising  the  hand-writing  of  Gammon  within;  and 
with  mingled  wonder  and  fear,  read  as  follows: — 

"Tliivies'  Inn. 
"Dear  Sir: — God  only  knows  when  or  where  these 
hasty  lines  will  find  you.     I  am  forced  to  address  them 
to  Vivian  Street,  being  in  total  ignorance  of  your  intended 
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movements.  If  you  have  not  taken  my  advice,  and 
withdrawn  from  the  kingdom,  I  know  not  what  grievous 
indignity  may  not  have  befallen  you.  You  may  have 
been  torn  from  your  family,  and  now  incarcerated  in 
prison,  the  victim  of  a  most  cruel  and  inveterate  rapacity. 
My  conscience  bears  me  witness  that  I  can  say — I  can 
do — no  more  on  your  behalf.  I  am  grossly  misrepre- 
sented— I  am  insulted,  by  having  base  and  sinister  mo- 
tives attributed  to  rne,  for  my  conduct  towards  you — for 
my  anxious  and  repeated  interference  in  your  behalf.  In 
the  Mornino;  Growl  of  to-day  you  will  probably  see — if 
you  have  not  already  seen — the  report  of  some  proceed- 
ings against  me,  yesterday,  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench. 
It  may  apprise  you  of  the  lust  desperate  stand  I  have 
made  in  your  behalf.  It  is  with  bitter  regret — it  is  with 
a  feeling  of  deep  indignation,  that  I  tell  you  I  am  unable 
to  fulfil  my  solemn,  my  deliberate,  my  repeated  promise 
to  you  concerning  the  two  promissory  notes  which  you 
deposited  with  me,  in  implicit  reliance  on  my  honor. 
Alas!  you  must  prepare  for  the  worst!  Mr.  Titmouse 
and  his  new  adviser  can  have,  of  course,  but  one  object 
in  requiring  the  surrender  of  the  two  promissory  notes, 
which  I  have  already  been  compelled  to  give  up,  under 
peril  of  an  attachment  for  contempt  of  court.  I  have 
strained,  God  knows!  every  nerve  on  your  behalf;  have 
all  but  fatally  quarreled  with  Mr.  Titmouse,  and  with 
my  partners;  and  I  stand  in  some  measure  compromised, 
by  the  recent  proceedings,  before  the  ])rofession  and  the 
public — and  all  in  vain!  Yet,  once  more — if  you  are 
not  blinded  and  infatuated  beyond  all  example  or  belief 
— I  implore  you,  in  the  name  of  Heaven — by  every  con- 
sideration that  should  influence  a  man  of  honor  and  of 
feeling — fly! — lose  not  a  second  after  reading  these  lines 
(which  I  entreat  you  to  destroy  when  read,)  or  that 
second  may  involve  your  ruin — and  the  ruin  of  all  con- 
nected with  you!  Believe  me,  your  distressed — your 
unalterable  friend,  O.  G." 

Mr.    Aubrey  laid  down  this  letter;  and  sinking  back 
again  into  his  chair,  yielded  for  some  moments  to  an  im- 
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pulse  very  nearly  akin  to  despair.  "  Oh  God!"  he  ex- 
claimed, pressing  his  hand  against  liis  aching  forehead — 
*'  to  what  hast  thou  destined  us,  thy  wretched  creatures! 
— I  am  forbidden  to  believe — I  cannot — 1  will  not  believe 
— that  thou  hast  made  us  only  to  torment  us;  yet,  alas! 
my  spirit  is  at  lenirth  drooping  under  these  accumulated 
evils! — Oh  God!  Oh  God!  I  am  blind!  Give  me  sight, 
to  discern  thy  will  concerning  me! — Oh  give  me  not  up 
to  despair!  Break  not  the  bruised  reed!  Quench  not 
the  smoking  flax! — What  is  to  become  of  me?  Is  this 
man  thy  messenger  of  evil  to  me?  Is  he  tlie  subtle  and 
vindictive  tiend  I  fear  him  to  be?  What  can  be  his  ob- 
ject— his  motive — for  resorting  to  such  tortuous  and  com- 
plicated scheming  against  us  as  must  be  "his,  if  he  be 
playing  the  hypocrite? — Or  is  he  really  what  he  repre- 
sents himself?  And  am  I  guilty  of  groundless  distrust — 
of  gross  ingratitude? — What  slmll  I  think,  what  can  I  do? 
Oh  my  God,  preserve  my  senses  to  me — my  understand- 
ing! My  brain  seems  reeling!  My  perceptions  are  be- 
coming disturbed! — Perhaps  this  very  night,  the  frightful 
scene  of  the  morning  may  be  acted  over  again!  again  my 
bleeding  heart  be  torn  from  those  it  loves — to  whom  thou 
hast  united  it" — A  deep  sigh,  or  rather  groan,  burst  from 
him;  and  leaning  over  the  table,  he  buried  his  face  in  his 
hands,  and  remained  for  some  time  in  that  posture. 

"  What  am  I  to  do?"  he  presently  inquired,  rising, 
and  walking  to  and  fro.  "  Fly — he  says!  Were  I  weak 
and  unprincipled  enough  to  do  so,  should  I  not,  in  all 
human  probability,  fall  into  the  deepest  pit  he  has  dug 
for  me? — But  be  that  as  it  nmy—fli/  I  will  not!  Never! 
Never!  Those  dear — those  precious  beings  in  yonder 
room" — his  heart  thrilled  within  him — "  may  weep  for 
me,  but  shall  never  blush  for  me!" 

*'  Why — how  horrid  is  my  position!  Ten — ten  thou- 
sand pounds  and  upwards,  must  either  T  pay,  or  Lord  de 
la  Zouch  for  me,  within  a  few  months; — here  is  a  second 
ten  thousand  pounds,  with  nearly  five  hundred  pounds 
of  interest;  I  am  to-day  arrested  for  nearly  fifteen  hundred 
pounds;  and  this  man  Titmouse  holds  my  bond  for  two 
thousand   pounds   more,   and  interest!     Is  it,  then,  thy 
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will,  O  God!  that  I  am  to  sink  beneath  my  troubles? — 
Am  1  to  ])erish  from  thy  sio-ht?  To  be  crushed  beneath 
thy  displeasure? — Or,  inercilul  Father! — wilt  Thou  save 
me,  when  there  is  none  other  to  help?^^ 

Calmness  seemed  stealing  insensibly  over  his  troubled 
spirit;  his  agitated  feelincrs  sank  gradually  into  an  inde- 
scribable and  wonderful  repose;  in  that  dismal  moment 
of  extreme  suffering,  his  soul  became  blessedly  sensible 
of  its  relationship  to  God; — that  he  was  not  the  misera- 
ble victim  of  chance — as  the  busy  spirit  of  darkness  in- 
cessantly whispered  in  his  ear — but  in  the  hands  of  the 
Father  of  the  spirits  of  all  fleshy  who  listened,  in  his 
behalf,  to  the  pleading  of  One  touched  luith  the  feeling 
of  our  infirmities — loho  ivas  in  all  points  tempted,  even 
as  we  are.  His  fainting  soul  felt  sustained  as  by  the 
grace  for  which  it  had  sought;  the  oil  and  balm  of  a 
sound  scriptural  consolation  were  poured  into  his  wounds. 
Before  his  quickened  eye  arose  many  bright  figures  of 
those  who  had  gloiiously  overcome  the  fiercest  assaults 
of  the  Evil  One,  resisting  even  unto  death: — he  felt  for  a 
moment  compassed  about  by  a  great  cloud  of  icitnesses 
to  the  mercy  and  goodness  of  God.  Oh,  in  that  moment, 
how  wonderfully  little  seemed  the  sorrows  which  had 
before  appeared  so  great!  He  felt,  in  a  manner,  at  once 
humbled  and  exalted.  Invisible  support  clung  to  his 
confident  soul — as  it  were  the  arm  of  Him  ivho  ivill  not 
suffer  us  to  be  tempted  above  ivhut  we  are  able;  but 
will,  with  the  temptation,  also  make  a  2vay  to  escape, 
that  ive  may  be  able  to  bear  it.  He  sank  silently  upon 
his  knees;  and  with  clasped  hands,  and  his  face  raised 
towards  heaven,  with  profound  contrition  of  spirit,  yet 
with  firm  faith,  besought  the  mercy  which  God  has  pro- 
mised to  those  who  thus  will  ask  for  it.  Thus  occupied, 
he  did  not  percef\'e  the  door  gently  opened,  and  by  Mrs. 
Aubrey — who,  closing  it  hastily  after  her,  flung  her  arm 
round  his  neck,  sinking  down  beside  him,  and  in  a  low, 
fond  voice,  exclaimed — "  Oh,  my  own  love!  My  own 
Charles!  My  poor,  oppressed,  persecuted,  heart-broken 
husband!  Pray  for  me — me  also!"  He  gently  returned 
her  embrace,  looking  at  her  unutterable  things;  and  after 
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they  had  remained  thus  for  a  few  moments,  they  arose. 
He  gazed  at  her  with  unspeakable  tenderness,  and  a  coun- 
tenance full  of  serenity  and  resignation.  He  gently 
soothed  her  agitated  feelings,  and  succeeded  in  communi- 
cating to  her  a  measure  of  the  composure  which  he  ex- 
perienced himself.  Be/ore  they  had  quilted  that  little 
room,  he  had  even  apprised  her,  faithfully,  of  the  peril 
which  momentarily  menaced  them — and  again  the  cold 
waters  gushed  over  her  soul.  At  length,  however,  she 
had  recovered  her  self-possession  sufRcienUy  to  return  to 
the  room  she  had  quitted,  and  instandy  blanched  Miss 
Aubrey's  cheek  by  communicating  the  new  terrors  which 
threatened  them. 

Just  as  they  were  finishing  dinner — a  mere  mockery, 
however,  of  a  meal — a  double  knock  at  the  door  occa- 
sioned them  all  not  a  little  agitation;  but,  as  the  event 
proved,  needlessly,  since  it  announced  the  arrival  of  only 
their  kind  experienced  friend,  Mr.  Runnington — who  evi- 
dently felt  infinitely  relieved  at  finding  that  Mrs.  Aubrey 
and  Miss  Aubrey  had  been  made  acquainted  by  Mr.  Aubrey 
with  the  additional  source  of  apprehension  afforded  by 
the  report  of  the  King's  Bench  proceedings.  Mr.  Run- 
nington felt  assured  that  within  twenty-four  hours'  time 
proceedings  would  be  taken  against  Mr.  Aubrey;  whom, 
however,  he  reminded,  that  as  in  the  former,  so  in  the 
anticipated  case,  the  extent  of  his  immediate  anxiety 
would  be  the  finding  bail  for  so  very  serious  an  amount: 
but  that  difficulty  surmounted,  he  would  be  safe  from 
personal  annoyance  and  apprehension  till  the  ensuing 
November.  Mr.  Aubrey  then  proceeded  to  apprise  Mr. 
Runnington  of  the  death  of  old  Lady  Stratton,  and  the 
grievous  events  connected  with  it,  amidst  the  tears  and 
sobs  of  Mrs.  Aubrey  and  Kate.  Though  he  said  but 
little,  his  countenance  showed  how  truly  shocked  he  was 
at  the  intelligence.  "  Never  in  my  experience,"  at 
length  he  observed,  "  a  thirty-six  years'  experience  in 
the  profession,  have  I  heard  of,  or  met  with,  such  a  case 
of  complicated  misfortune  as  yours!  '  But  it  is,'  as  the 
old  proverb  has  it,  '  a  long  lane  that  has  no  turning.' — 
We  must  trust,  my  dear  sir,  to  the  chapter  of  accident?/' 
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"  Oh,  Mr.  Runnington!"  interrupted  Aubrey,  with 
animation,  "  there  is  no  such  thing.  It  is  the  order  of 
Providence:'  They  then  entered  into  a  long  conversa- 
tion; in  the  course  of  which — "  If  our  fears — our  worst 
fears — be  confirmed,"  observed  Runnington,  "  and  they 
venture  to  put  in  suit  these  two  notes— then  they  will 
have  thrown  down  the  gauntlet.  I'll  take  it  up— and 
there's  no  knowing  what  may  turn  up,  when  we  come 
to  close  quarters.  First  and  foremost,  I'll  tax  away 
every  farthing  of  the  alleged  '  balance'  of  their  mon- 
strous bill— ay,  I'll  stake  my  reputation  on  it,  that  I  leave 
them  not  a  shilling;  but,  on  the  contrary,  prove  that  you 
have  already  gready  overpaid  them." 

"Alas!  have  I  not,  however,  pledged  myself  to  Mr. 
Gammon  not  to  do  so?"  interrupted  Aubrey. 

"  Pshaw!— Forgive  me,  but  this  is  absurd.  Indeed, 
Mr.  Aubrey,  it  is  really  out-heroding  Herod!  All  is  fair 
against  adversaries  such  as  these!     Besides,  if  you  must 

be  so  scrupulous  and  fastidious — and  I  honor  you  for  it 

there's  another  way  of  putting  it,  which  I  fancy  settles 
the  matter.  By  Mr.  Titmouse  putting  these  bills  in  suit, 
Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap's  promise  to  you  is 
not  performed — it  is  broken;  and  so  there  is  an  end  of 
yours,  which  is  dependent  upon  the  performance  of 
theirs." 

*'  That  is  only  on  the  supposition  that  they  are  play- 
ing me  false — whereas  the  proceedings  yesterday  in 
court,  especially  when  coupled  with  Mr.  Gammon's 
letters  to  me" 

"  All  hollow!  hollow!"  replied  Mr.  Runnington,  shak- 
ing his  head. — "False  and  hypocritical!  Who  could 
trust  to  Gammon?  This  fellow  Titmouse,  whom  they 
are  doubtless  fleecing  daily,  is  in  all  probability  despe- 
jrately  driven;  and  they  have  allowed  him  to  get  hold  of 
these  two  bills,  after  a  sham  resistance  on  the  part  of 
Gammon,  in  order  to  call  forward  your  friends  to  the 
rescue — that's  their  game,  depend  upon  it!"  Mr.  Au- 
brey fired  at  the  bare  tliought.  "  Yet  I  must  own  I  am 
I  at  a  loss  to  discover  what  motive  or  object  Mr.  Gammon 
ean  have  for  going  so  far  out  of  his  way  to  secure  your 
VOL.  V. — 15 
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good  opinion,  or  for  wrapping  himself  in  so  impenetrable 
a  disguise.  He  is  a  very,  very  deep  devil,  that  Gam- 
mon;  and,  depend  upon  it,  has  some  sinister  purpose  to 
effect,  which  you  will  by  and  by  discover!"  Mr.  Au- 
brey then,  for  the  first  time,  acquainted  Mr.  Runnington 
with  Gammon's  recent  proposals  to  Miss  Aubrey,  at 
which  Mr.  Runnington  seemed  for  some  moments  struck 
dumb  with  astonishment. 

"  I  presume,"  at  length  said  he,  turning  with  a  brief 
and  sad  smile  towards  Miss  Aubrey,  whose  reddening 
cheek  betokened  the  interest  she  felt  in  the  conversation 
— "  I  presume.  Miss  Aubrey,  there  is  no  chance  of  our 
seeing  you  pass  into — Mrs.  Gammon?" 

"I  should  rather  think  not,  Mr.  Runnington,"  she 
replied,  with  sufficient  loftiness  of  manner;  "  and  I  am 
quite  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  could  possibly  have  put 
such  a  thing  into  his  head." 

*'  Certainly,  Mr.  Runnington,"  said  Aubrey,  "  I  can 
undertake  to  say  that  ray  sister  never  gave  him  any  en- 
couragement." 

*'  Encouragement? — Horrid  man!"  exclaimed  Miss 
Aubrey,  with  great  vivacity.  "  I  could  never  bear  him 
—you  know  it,  Charles — so  do  you,  Agnes!"  Mr. 
Runnington  made  no  further  observation  on  the  subject, 
though  his  thoughts  were  very  busy;  he  was  satisfied 
that  he  was  beginning  to  discover  a  clue  to  much  of  Gam- 
mon's conduct — for  that  that  gentleman  was  acting  with 
profound  duplicity,  Mr.  Runnington  entertained  no  doubt 
whatever;  and  he  resolved  to  watch  his  every  motion 
connected  with  Mr.  Aubrey,  closely. 

"  What  will  be  the  earliest  period,"  inquired  Mr.  Au- 
brey, "  at  which  Mr.  Titmouse,  if  so  disposed,  can  put 
in  suit  my  bond  given  to  the  late  Lady  Stratton?" 

"  As  soon  as  he  has  obtained  the  grant  of  letters  of 
administration,  which  cannot  take  place  till  the"  end  of 
fourteen  days  from  her  ladyship's  death — that  being  one 
difference,  as  you  are  aware,  between  the  powers  of  an 
executor  and  an  administrator."  Mr.  Aubrey  sighed, 
and  made  no  reply;  while  Mr.  Runnington  looked  at 
him  for  some  moments  in  silence,  as  if  doubting  whether 
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to  mention  something  which  had  occurred  to  him.  At 
length — "  Of  course  Mr.  Aubrey,"  he  commenced, 
♦'  one  does  not  hke  to  raise  groundless  hopes  or  fears; 
but,  do  you  know,  I  am  by  no  means  free  from  doubts 
as  to  the  reaUty  of  Lady  Stratton's  intestacy — whether 
the  draft  of  her  proposed  will,  brought  to  her  by  Mr. 
Parkinson,  could  not  be  admitted  to  probate.  Very — 
very  nice  questions,  as  you  must  be  aware,  often  arise 
out  of  cases  like  these!  Since  seeing  you  this  morning, 
I  have  written  off  to  Mr.  Parkinson  for  full  and  private 
information  on  the  point;  and  if  I  get  a  satisfactory  an- 
swer, with  your  consent  I  will  certainly  lodge  a  caveat 
against  the  grant  of  tides  of  administration.  That  would 
indeed  checkmate  them!  But  I  have  very  slight  hopes 
indeed  of  receiving  such  an  answer  as  one  could  wish," 
added  Mr.  Runnington,  fearful  of  exciting  fruitless  ex- 
pectations. Shortly  afterwards  Miss  Aubrey,  who  had 
appeared  for  some  little  time  laboring  under  considerable 
excitement,  addressing  her  brother,  said,  with  evident 
embarrassment — "  Charles,  I  am  very  anxious  to  men- 
tion something  that  has  occurred  to  me  of  a  very  singu- 
lar nature — if  you  think  I  am  at  liberty  to  do  so;  and  I 
shall  first  ask  you  and  Mr.  Runnington,  whether,  under 
the  circumstances,  you  consider  me  entitled  to  disclose 
what  I  allude  to." 

"  Kate,  Kate! — what  is  this? — What  do  you  mean? 
You  quite  alarm  me!"  inquired  her  brother,  with  an 
amazed  air. 

"  Suppose  Mr.  Gammon,  on  the  occasion  of  his  call- 
ing upon  me,  which  has  been  recently  mentioned,  vo- 
lunteered a  statement  of  a  very,  very  extraordinary  de- 
scription— one  that  has  ever  since  quite  haunted  me, 
day  and  night.  Mind,  Charles — I  say  that,  in  the  first 
instance,  he  volunteered  it,  only  expressing  an  earnest 
wish  that  I  should  mention  it  to  no  one;  on  which  I 
said  I  should  make  no  promise,  but  act  as  I  might  think 
proper;  and  after  my  saying  this,  he  made  the  commu- 
nication I  allude  to.  Shoidd  I  be  at  liberty,"  continued 
Miss  Aubrey,  eagerly  and  anxiously,  "  now  to  disclose 
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what  he  told  me?  I  am  dying  to  do  it,  if  I  may  honor- 
ably." 

"  My  dear  Kate,  I  really  fear  you  are  wanderings 
that  you  are  overcome  with  the  sufferings  you  have  gone 
through  to-day,"  said  her  brother  tenderly,  and  with  in- 
finite concern. 

"  Indeed,  Charles,  I  am  not,"  she  answered  with 
great  earnestness. 

*'  Then  I  am  of  opinion  that  you  may  most  certainly 
mention  any  thing  so  communicated  to  you — I  have  no 
doubt,  Kate." 

"  Nor  I,  Miss  Aubrey,"  added  Mr.  Runnington, 
eagerly;  "  nay,  I  go  further — with  a  man  Hke  him,  I 
think  it  is  your  duty  to  disclose  any  thing  he  may  have 
said  to  you." 

Miss  Aubrey  paused  a  few  moments,  and  then  men- 
tioned the  singular  circumstance  with  which  the  reader 
is  already  acquainted;  namely,  Mr.  Gammon's  distinct 
and  solemn  assurance  to  her,  that  he  possessed  the 
power  of  restoring  her  brother  to  the  possession  of  Yat- 
ton;  and  that,  too,  by  legal  and  honorable  means;  and 
that,  if  she  would  but  promise  to  receive  him  as  her 
suitor,  he  would  pledge  himself  to  replace  them  all  at 
Yatton  before  claiming  the  performance  of  his  promise. 

Mr.  Aubrey,  Mrs.  Aubrey,  and  Mr.  Runnington,  all 
listened  to  this  strange  story  in  silence,  and  gazed  in 
astonishment  at  Miss  Aubrey. 

"  Forgive  me,  dear  madam,"  said  Mr.  Runnington  at 
length,  exchanging  an  incredulous  glance  with  her  bro- 
ther, "  if  I — I — express  a  doubt  whether  you  are  not 
laboring  under  a  complete  misconception." 

"  'Tis  impossible,  Kate!"  added  her  brother;  but  he 
knew,  at  the  same  time,  his  sister's  strong  sense;  and 
all  doubt  vanished  both  from  his  mind  and  that  of  Mr. 
Runnington  on  her  calmly  and  distinctly  repeating  what 
she  had  just  said — giving  even  the  very  expressions 
made  use  of  by  Mr.  Gammon,  and  which,  she  said, 
they  might  easily  believe  had  made  a  very  deep  impres- 
sion on  her  mind. 
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**  It's  inconceivable!"  exclaimed  her  brother,  after  a 
long  pause. 

*'  It's  an  audacious  and  cruel  falsehood,  in  my  opi- 
nion," said  Mr.  Runnington;  and  all  again  were  silent. 
Then  he  hastily  ran  his  eye  over  the  main  points  in  the 
late  proceedings  by  which  Mr.  Aubrey  had  been  ejected 
from  Yatton.  "Either,"  he  continued,  after  a  pause 
*'  he  is  a  gross  liar,  or  is  laboring  under  insanity — or 
there  has  been  shocking,  atrocious  villany  practised 
against  you.  If  he  be  in  his  senses,  and  be  speaking 
the  truth — gracious  Heaven!  he  must  have  brought  for- 
ward a  series  of  perjured  witnesses  at  the  trial." 

"  Did  he  drop  any  hint,  Kate,  as  to  the  means  by 
which  he  could  bring  about  such  a  result?"  inquired  her 
brother  after  a  long  pause,  during  which  he  too  had 
been,  like  Mr.  Runnington,  retlecting  on  the  course  of 
proof  by  which  the  case  of  Titmouse  had  been  supported. 

"  No — not  the  remotest;  of  that  I  am  certain.  I  ob- 
served that  particularly;  though  shortly  afterwards,  I 
was  so  overcome  by  what  he  had  said,  and  also  by  the 
manner  in  which  he  said  it,  that  I  fainted.  Mr.  Gam- 
mon must  have  carried  me  to  the  sofa;  for  when  I  came 
to  myself  I  was  lying  there — though,  when  I  felt  myself 
losing  my  consciousness,  I  was  standing  near  the  win- 
dow, which  I  had  risen  to  open." 

"  It's  the  most  amazing  thing  I  ever  heard  in  my  life, 
I  protest!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Runnington,  thoughtfully: 
while  Mr.  Aubrey  rose  from  his  chair,  and  walked  a  few 
steps  to  and  fro,  obviously  laboring  under  much  excite- 
ment. 

"  Kate,  Kate!"  said  he,  rather  vehemently,  "  you 
should  have  told  me  this  the  instant  that  you  next  saw 
me!" 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  be  calm,  dearest  Charles!" 
cried  Mrs.  Aubrey,  herself  not  a  little  agitated  by  the 
extraordinary  intelligence  just  communicated  by  Kate, 
for  the  first  time,  even  to  her.  Poor  Miss  Aubrey,  on 
seeing  the  way  in  which  her  communication  had  been 
received,  heartily  regretted  having  mentioned  the  matter. 

"  This  will  require  very  great  consideration,  Mr.  Au- 
15* 
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brey,  to  know  how  to  deal  with  it,  and  with  Gammon," 
said  Mr.  Runnington.  "  I  am  inclined  to  think,  at  pre- 
sent, that  he  would  hardly  have  ventured  upon  so  out- 
rageous a  piece  of  folly,  as  making  such  a  representation 
as  this,  had  there  been  no  foundation  for  it  in  fact;  and 
yet,  I  am  quite  astonished  that  a  man  so  acute,  so  signally 
self-possessed,  should  have  so  committed  himself— he 
must  have  been  under  some  great  excitement  at  the  mo- 
ment." 

"  He  certainly  was,  or  at  least  seemed,  a  good  deal 
agitated  while  he  was  with  me,"  quoth  Kate,  coloring  a 
litde. 

"  That  is  highly  probable.  Miss  Aubrey,"  replied  Mr. 
Runnington,  with  a  faint  smile.  "It  must  have  appeared 
to  him  as  one  of  the  most  likely  occurrences,  that  Miss 
Aubrey  should  mention  to  you,  Mr.  Aubrey,  so  extra- 
ordinary a  circumstance!  It  is  very,  very  difficult  to 
imagine  Mr.  Gammon  thrown  off  his  guard,  on  any  oc- 
casion." Then  ensued  an  anxious  and  prolonged  con- 
versation on  the  subject,  in  which  many  conjectures  were 
made,  but  without  leading  to  any  satisfactory  issue;  quite 
a  new  light  seemed  now  thrown  upon  all  his  past  acts, 
and  the  whole  tenor  of  his  conduct.  They  read  over  his 
last  two  notes  with  new  and  deep  interest,  on  the  suppo- 
sition that,  while  writing  them  he  was  conscious  of  pos- 
sessing the  power  which  he  had  represented.  All  was 
mystery.  Then  was  discussed  the  question,  as  to  the 
propriety  of  either  Mr.  Runnington  or  Mr.  Aubrey  ap- 
plying to  Mr.  Gammon  upon  the  subject — a  step  which 
was,  however,  postponed  for  future  and  more  mature 
consideration.  Another  thing  suggested  itself  to  Mr. 
Aubrey,  but  he  kept  it  to  himself: — should  he  at  once  ap- 
prise Mr.  Gammon  of  the  fact  that  Kate  was  in  a  manner 
unquestionably  engaged  to  Mr.  Delamere,  and  so,  at  once 
and  forever,  extinguish  all  hope  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Gam- 
mon? 

The  evening,  however,  was  now  advancing,  and  Mr. 
Runnington  pressed  upon  Mr.  Aubrey  the  object  he  had 
chiefly  had  in  view  in  calling.  It  was  to  prevail  on  Mrs. 
Aubrey  and  himself  to  accompany  him  that  evening  to 
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his  country  house,  which  lay  in  the  direction  of  Rich- 
mond, at  about  six  miles'  distance  from  town,  and  where, 
for  a  brief  interval,  they  might  enjoy  a  respite  from  the 
frightful  suspense  and  danger  to  which  they  were  at  pre- 
sent exposed  in  Vivian  street.  Mrs.  Aubrey  and  Kate 
most  earnestly  seconded  the  kind  importunities  of  Mr. 
Runnington;  and  after  considerable  hesitation  Mr.  Aubrey 
consented.  It  was  accordingly  arranged,  that,  Mr.  Run- 
nington's  carriage  not  being  in  town,  he  should  return 
within  an  hour  with  a  glass-coach;  and  that,  during  the 
ensuing  day,  Mrs.  Runnington  should  drive  to  town  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  back  with  her  Miss  Aubrey,  and 
litde  Charles  and  Agnes.  This  having  been  determined 
upon,  Mr.  Runnington  quitted  them,  promising  to  return 
within  an  hour,  when  he  hoped  to  find  them  ready  to 
start,  and  equipped  for  a  several  days'  sojourn.  As  soon 
as  he  had  left  the  house,  Mr.  Aubrey's  scruples  began  to 
revive:  it  appeared  to  him,  that  though  it  might  be  for  a 
short  time  only,  still  it  was,  in  effect,  an  absconding  from 
his  creditors;  and  there  is  no  knowing  but  that  his  fas- 
tidious scruples,  his  delicate  sense  of  rectitude,  might 
have  led  him  after  all  to  send  off  Mrs.  Aubrey  alone, 
when,  poor  soul!  he  was  spared  the  trial  by  an  incident 
which  occurred  about  half  an  hour  after  Mr.  Runnington's 
departure.  Mrs.  Aubrey  was  sitting  in  the  parlor  in  tra- 
velling dress,  fondling  little  Agnes,  and  talking  earnestly 
to  Kate  about  the  management  of  the  two  children,  and 
other  matters;  while  iNIr.  Aubrey,  also  ready  to  start,  was 
in  the  study  selecting  a  book  or  two  to  take  with  him, 
when  a  heavy  single  knock  at  the  door,  unaccompanied 
by  the  sound  of  coach-wheels,  nearly  paralysed  all  three 
of  them.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  within  a  few  minutes' 
time  the  wretched  and  almost  heart-broken  Aubrey  was 
a  second  time  in  custody,  and  at  the  suit  of  Titdebat  Tit- 
mouse, Esq.,  jM.P.,  for  the  principal  sum  of  ten  thousand 
pounds,  and  interest  for  twelve  months,  at  the  rate  of 
five  pounds  per  centum  per  annum.  The  agonising 
scene  which  ensued  I  shall  leave  entirely  to  the  reader's 
imagination — observing  only,  that  the  two  minions  of  the 
law  into  whose  hands   Aubrey  had  now  fallen,  seemed 
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totally  indifferent  to  the  anguish  they  witnessed.  The 
chief  was  a  well-known  sheriff's  officer — one  Vice;  short, 
fat,  bloated;  deeply  pitted  with  the  small-pox;  close-cut 
black  hair,  almost  as  coarse  as  that  of  a  hog;  while  the 
expression  of  his  features  was  at  once  callous  and  inso- 
lent. Aubrey  perceived  at  a  glance  that  he  had  no  con- 
sideration or  mercy  to  expect  at  the  hands  of  such  a  man 
as  this;  and  the  follower  very  much  resembled  his  master. 

"  You're  my  prisoner,  sir,"  said  Vice,  walking  up  to 
Aubrey,  and  with  an  air  of  matter-of-fact  brutality  taking 
hold  of  his  collar  with  one  hand,  while  in  the  other  he 
held  his  wairant.  "  If  you  like  to  clap  a  great-coat  on, 
as  it's  gettnig  late,  you  may;  but  the  sooner  you're  off 
out  of  the  way  of  all  this  here  noise,  the  better — I  should 
say." 

"  For  God's  sake  wait  for  a  few  minutes — I  have  a 
friend  coming,"  said  Aubrey,  his  wife  clingmg  to  his 
arm. 

"  D — d  if  I  wait  a  moment,  that's  flat!"  quoth  Vice, 
glancing  at  the  two  boxes  in  the  passage,  and  guessing 
from  them,  and  the  travelling  dress  of  Mrs.  Aubrey,  that 
he  had  arrived  just  in  the  very  nick  of  time  to  prevent  an 
escape. 

*'  For  the  love  of  Heaven,  stay  only  five  minutes!" 
cried  Kate,  passionately  wringing  her  hands — but  she 
might  as  well  have  addressed  a  black-smith's  anvil  as 
either  of  the  men  who  were  now  masters  of  her  doomed 
brother's  person. 

"  'Tis  useless,  Kate — 'tis  in  vain,  my  love!"  said  he, 
with  a  melancholy  air;  and  turning  to  Vice,  who,  with 
his  companion,  stood  at  only  a  few  inches'  distance  from 
him — "  perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  write  down  the 
address  of  the  place  you  are  taking  me  to?"  he  inquired, 
somewhat  sternly. 

*'  Write  away  then,  and  make  haste;  for,  write  or  no 
write,  you're  off!" 

Mr.  Aubrey  hastily  wrote  down  in  pencil,  for  Mr. 
Runnington,  "Vice — Squeezum  Court,  Gary  street,  Lin- 
coln's-Inn  Fields;"  and  then,  having  hastily  drawn  on  his 
great-coat — without  taking  with  him  even  a  change  of 
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linen— (for  Vice  would  seem  to  have  got  the  idea  of  a 
rescue  into  his  head,  and  who,  besides,  anxious  to  run 
not  the  least  risk  with  a  ten  thousand  pounds'  debtor) — 
tore  himself  from  the  frenzied  embrace  of  his  wife  and 
sister,  and  quitted  the  house.  Vice  had  refused  even  to 
let  his  man  go  in  quest  of  a  hackney-coach,  or  to  wait 
while  Fanny  ran  for  one;  and  the  moment  they  had  got 
into  the  street,  the  cries  of  Mrs.  Aubrey  and  Kate  yet 
ringing  in  Mr.  Aubrey's  ears,  Vice  put  his  arm  with  rough 
familiarity  into  that  of  Mr.  Aubrey,  directing  his  follower 
to  do  the  same;  and  in  this  style  they  hurried  Mr.  Aubrey 
along  the  whole  of  the  distance  between  Vivian  street 
and  Squeezum  Court;  he  uttering  not  one  single  word- 
but  his  heart  almost  bursting.  Vice  had  received  his  in- 
structions from  Mr.  Spitfire,  who  was  a  very  dashing 
practitioner,  and,  perfectly  well  knowing  the  value  of 
every  day  towards  the  close  of  term,  had  got  his  affidavit 
of  debt  prepared  and  ready  sworn,  and  every  thing  in 
readiness,  even  before  the  rule  had  been  made  absolute 
against  Mr.  Gammon.  As  the  two  captors  and  their 
prize — a  gentleman  between  two  ruffians — passed  at  a 
smart  pace  along  the  streets,  they  attracted  considerable 
attention;  now  and  then,  even  a  little  crowd  would  follow 
them  for  half  the  length  of  the  street.  Once  Mr.  Aubrey 
caught  the  words — "  Poor  fellow!  Forgery,  no  doubt — 
he's  a  dead  man  in  a  month!" 

Vice's  lock-up  was,  though  similar  in  its  general  ap- 
pearance, yet  of  a  much  inferior  description  to  that  of 
Grab.  It  was  smaller  and  meaner.  They  reached  it  a 
litde  after  eight  o'clock. 

"  Are  you  for  the  parlor,  or  the  common  room?"  in- 
quired Vice,  as  soon  as  they  had  entered  the  house. 

"  Which  you  please,"  replied  Aubrey,  quickly  and 
gloomily. 

"P'r'aps  you'd  better  show  the  gemman  up-stairs," 
said  the  follower,  hesitatingly,  to  his  master. 

"  You  pay  extra  up-stairs,"  quoth  Vice;  "  whicti  shall 
it  be?" 

"  I  have  no  money,  sir,  to  spare — I  know  your  extor- 
tionating" ^ 
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"  Oh,  come  along  then!"  replied  Vice,  insolently;  and 
in  a  minute  or  two  Mr.  Aubrey  found  himself  in  a  toler- 
ably large,  but  low  room,  at  the  back  of  the  house,  lit 
by  three  or  four  candles.  There  were  some  ten  or  twelve 
persons  in  it,  who  were  smoking,  drinking,  reading  the 
newspapers,  playing  at  cards,  dice,  pitch-farthing,  and 
so  forth.  All  seemed  in  good  spirits,  and  suspended  for 
a  moment  their  various  occupations  to  scrutinise  the  new- 
comer— on  whom  the  door  was  in  a  twinkling  closed  and 
locked. 

*' Now,  sir,  just  in  time  to  cut  in,"  said  a  thin  pale 
man,  stepping  briskly  up  to  him  from  a  table  at  which  he 
and  two  others  had  just  begun  to  play  a  rubber.  "  Now, 
sir,"  he  continued,  in  a  confident  tone,  working  the  edges 
of  the  cards  rapidly  through  his  fingers  with  the  air  of  an 
adept,  and  then  proffering  the  pack  to  Mr.  Aubrey. 

*'  I  do  not  play,"  replied  Aubrey  in  a  low  tone. 

*'  Better  take  a  card — drive  dull  care  away:  you'll  be 
devilish  dull  here  without  play  of  some  sort." 

*'  I  do  not  play,  sir — I  certainly  shall  not,"  repeated 
Mr.  Aubrey,  somewhat  peremptorily. 

"  Only  half-crown  points — can't  hurt  you,"  he  con- 
tinued, with  a  flippant  air;  and  Mr.  Aubrey  walked  from 
him  with  an  air  of  disgust  towards  another  part  of  the 
room. 

"  You're  a  liar!"  said  one  of  two  men  playing  at 
drafts,  to  the  other,  a  dispute  having  arisen  about  the 
game  as  Mr.  Aubrey  passed  them. 

*'  You're  a  cheat!"  was  the  answer;  on  which  the  man 
so  addressed  suddenly  and  violently  flung  a  half-empty 
tumbler  of  brandy  and  water  at  the  other;  it  took  effect 
on  the  forehead  of  his  companion,  who  fell  stunned  from 
his  chair,  on  which  there  was  a  general  rush  towards  the 
spot.  In  the  midst  of  this  sickening  scene  the  door  was 
opened  by  Vice — 

*'  Hollo — what's  the  matter?"  said  he,  locking  the 
door  after  him,  and  coming  up  to  the  group  round  the 
fallen  and  miserable  man  who  had  been  struck, 

"  Who  did  it?"  cried  he,  fiercely,  on  catching  sight  of 
the  prostrate  man. 
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*'  I  did,"  answered  the  perpetrator  of  the  outrage;  '<  he 
called  me  a  cheat." 

*'  Vou  diclT'  quoth  Vice,  suddenly  grasping  him  by 
the  collar  as  with  the  hand  of  a  giant,  and  forcing  him, 
despite  his  struggling,  down  to  the  floor,  when  he  put 
one  knee  on  his  breast,  and  then  shook  him  till  he  began 
to  get  black  in  the  face. 

"  D n  it,  Vice,  don't  murder  him,"  cried  one  of 

the  bystanders — all  of  whom  seemed  disposed  to  inter- 
fere; but,  at  this  point,  the  man  who  had  been  struck, 
and  had  been  lying  for  some  minutes  motionless,  sud- 
denly began  to  dash  about  his  arms  and  legs  convulsively 
— for  he  had  fallen  into  a  fit  of  epilepsy.  The  attention 
of  all  present  was  now  absorbed  by  this  one  dreadful 
figure;  and  the  man  whom  Vice  had  quitted,  rose  flushed 
and  breathless  from  the  floor,  and  looked  with  a  face  of 
horror  upon  the  victim  of  his  ungovernable  passions. 

"  I  must  get  a  doctor,"  quoth  Vice,  "  presently,"  ap- 
proaching the  door;  and  in  passing  Mr.  Aubrey,  who  sat 
down  looking  exceedingly  agitated — "  Oh — here  you 
are!"  said  he;  *'  come  along  with  me." 

"  I  hope  this  poor  man  will  be  properly  attended  to." 

"  That's  7ny  look-out,  not  yours,"  replied  Vice,  rude- 
ly— *'  come  you  along  with  me!"  and,  unlocking  the 
door,  he  motioned  out  Mr.  Aubrey,  and,  after  sending 
ofl"  a  man  for  a  surgeon,  led  Mr.  Aubrey  into  a  kind  of 
ofiice — where  he  was  instantly  clasped  by  the  hands  by 
Mr.  Runnington,  who  had  been  there  some  five  minutes. 
He  looked  like  an  angel  in  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Aubrey,  who 
returned  his  cordial  pressure  with  convulsive  energy, 
but  in  silence,  for  his  shocked  and  overcharged  feelings 
forbade  him  utterance.  Mr.  Runnington  looked  both 
annoyed  and  distressed — for  Vice  had  refused  to  discharge 
his  prisoner  on  Mr.  Runnington's  undertaking,  telling 
him  the  sum  was  a  trifle  too  large  for  running  any  risk; 
and,  in  short,  he  peremptorily  refused  to  do  it  without  a 
written  authority  from  the  under-sheriff";  and  added,  he 
knew  it  was  useless  for  Mr.  Runnington  to  make  the  ap- 
plication— for  they  had  only  a  few  months  before  been 
*'  let  in"  for  eight'hundred  pounds  in  that  same  way — so 
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that  Mr.  Runnington  had  better,  said  Vice,  be  looking- 
after  a  good  bail-bond.  In  a  word,  Vice  was  inexorable; 
and  a  hint  of  the  possibility  of  Mr.  Aubrey's  flight  to  the 
continent,  dropped  by  Mr.  Spitfire  to  the  under-sheriff, 
had  caused  that  functionary  to  advise  Vice  "  to  look 
sharp  after  his  bird." 

"  At  all  events,  let  Mr.  Aubrey  be  shown  into  your 
parlor,  Vice,"  said  Mr.  Runnington,  "  and  I  will  settle 
with  you  when  I  return.  I  am  just  going  to  the  office, 
to  see  what  I  can  do  with  Mr.  Ridley." 

"  It's  no  manner  of  use;  and,  besides,  it's  ten  to  one 
you  don't  catch  him — he's  gone  to  Clapham  by  this 
time,"  said  Vice,  looking  up  at  the  dusky  Dutch  clock 
over  the  fire-place.  But  Mr.  Runnington  was  not  to  be 
so  easily  discouraged,  and  started  off  on  his  friendly  er- 
rand; on  which  Vice  led  Mr.  Aubrey  up-stairs  into  his 
"  parlor,"  teUing  him,  as  they  went  up-stairs,  that  there 
were  only  two  other  "gentlemen"  there,  and  so  *'  them 
three  could  make  it  comfortable  to  one  another,  if  they 
liked."  Vice  added,  that  as  he  had  only  one  double- 
bedded  room  at  liberty,  they  must  agree  among  them-«^, 
selves  which  should  sleep  on  the  sofa — or  perhaps  take 
it  by  turns. 

On  entering  the  parlor,  two  figures  were  visible;  one 
that  of  a  tall,  pale,  emaciated,  gentlemanly  person  of 
about  forty,  who  lay  on  the  sofa,  languidly  smoking  a 
cigar,  more,  apparently,  to  assuage  pain  than  for  the 
purpose  of  mere  indulgence.  The  other  was  a  portly 
gray-haired  man,  apparently  about  fifty,  and  also  of  gen- 
tlemanly appearance.  He  was  standing  with  his  back 
to  the  fire-place — one  hand  thrust  into  his  waistcoat,  and 
the  other  holding  a  tumbler,  which  he  raised  to  his  lips 
as  Vice  entered,  and,  having  drained  it,  requested  him 
to  replenish  it.  'Twas  the  third  tumbler  of  strong  brandy 
and  water  that  evening  that  he  had  just  despatched;  and 
his  restless  and  animated  eye  and  voluble  utterance,  testi- 
fied to  the  influence  of  what  he  had  been  drinking.  On 
Vice's  retiring,  this  gentleman  began  to  address  Mr,  Au- 
brey in  a  rapid  and  somewhat  incoherent  strain — telling 
him  of  the  accident  which  had  that  morning  befallen 
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him;  for  that  Vice  had  laid  his  rough  hand  upon  him 
just  as  he  was  embarking  in  an  Indiaman,  off  Blackwall, 
to  bid  farewell  to  this  "  cursed  country"  for  ever.  This 
man  had  been  a  great  merchant  in  the  city,  and  for  a 
series  of  years  universally  respected.  He  had  married 
a  fashionable  wife;  and  their  ambition  and  absurd  ex- 
travagance, combined  with  losses  unquestionably  origi- 
nating in  a  want  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  his  mer- 
cantile connections,  occasioned  solely  by  his  ostentation, 
irregularities,  and  inattention  to  business,  drove  him  to 
gambling  speculations.  Unfortunate  there,  he  took  to 
courses  of  downright  dishonesty;  availing  himself  of  his 
character  and  power  as  trustee,  executor,  and  other- 
wise, to  draw  out  of  the  funds,  from  time  to  time,  very 
large  sums  of  money,  to  the  utter  ruin  of  some  twenty 
or  thirty  unfortunate  families,  whose  deceased  relatives 
had  quitted  life  with  implicit  confidence  in  his  integrity. 
The  guilty  splendor  thus  secured  him  lasted  for  some 
few  years,  when  an  accident  set  him  suddenly  wrong; — 
a  beautiful  girl,  for  whom  he  was  sole  trustee,  and  every 
farthing  of  whose  fortune  he  had  appropriated  to  his 
own  purposes,  applied  to  him  for  the  immediate  settle- 
ment of  her  property.  The  next  morning  he  had  stopped 
payment;  Mincing  Lane  was  in  a  ferment — astonishment 
prevailed  at  the  Exchange.  Who  could  have  thought 
it!  said  every  body.  He  was  nowhere  to  be  seen  or 
heard  of — but  at  length  inteUigence  of  his  movements 
having  been  obtained  by  one  of  his  numerous  distracted 
victims,  led  to  his  apprehension  in  the  way  that  has  been 
already  mentioned.  Of  all  this,  Mr.  Aubrey,  of  course, 
could  know  nothing — but,  nevertheless,  he  was  some- 
what struck  with  the  man's  countenance  and  manner: 
but  with  what  awful  interest  would  Mr.  Aubrey  have  re- 
garded him,  had  he  known  that  the  miserable  being 
before  him  had  determined  upon  self-destruction — and 
that  within  ten  days'  time  he  would  actually  accomplish 
his  frightful  purpose!— For  he  was  found  in  bed,  a  ghastly 
object,  with  his  head  almost  severed  from  his  body. 

In  the  other — a  ruined  roue — Mr.  Aubrey  was  infi- 
nitely shocked  at  presently  recognising  the  features  of 
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one  whom  he  had  slightly  known  at  Oxford.  This  was 
a  member  of  an  ancient  and  honorable  family,  and  born 
to  a  princely  fortune,  which  he  had  totally  dissipated  in 
eveiy  conceivable  mode  of  extravagance  and  profligacy, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  with  it  had  also  ruined  his 
constitution.  He  had  taken  honors  at  Oxford,  and  was 
expected  to  have  been  very  eminent  in  Parliament.  But 
at  college  his  tendency  to  profligacy  rapidly  developed 
itself.  He  became  notorious  for  his  debaucheries,  and 
made  ostentation  of  his  infidelity.  He  had  returned  from 
France  only  a  few  days  before,  in  an  advanced  stage  of 
consumption;  and,  having  been  pounced  upon  by  one  of 
his  numerous  infuriate  creditors,  hither  he  had  been 
brought  the  evening  before — and  would  be,  the  next 
morning,  lodged  in  the  Fleet,  as  he  could  procure  no 
bail;  and  there  he  might,  possibly,  live  till  he  could  apply 
to  take  the  benefit  of  the  insolvent  act^!  He  at  length 
recognised  Mr.  Aubrey;  and  raising  himself  up  on  the 
sofa,  extended  his  wasted  hand  to  Mr.  Aubrey,  who 
shook  it  kindly — much  shocked  at  his  appearance.  What 
a  marvellous  difference  between  the  characters  of  these 
two  men! 

After  about  half-an-hour's  absence,  Mr.  Runnington 
returned,  much  dispirited.  Mr.  Ridley  was  not  to  be 
found;  and,  consequently,  Mr.  Aubrey  must  remain  in 
his  wretched  quarters  all  night,  and  till  probably  an  ad- 
vanced period  of  the  ensuing  day — till,  in  short,  Mr. 
Runnington  had  obtained  responsible  sureties  for  his  put- 
ting in  bail  to  the  action.  Having  whispered  a  few 
words  to  Mr.  Aubrey  in  the  adjoining  room,  and  slipped 
a  five-pound  note  into  his  hand,  Mr.  Runnington  took 
his  leave,  pledging  himself  to  lose  not  one  moment  in 
procuring  his  release;  and  charged  with  innumerable 
fond  expressions  to  Mrs.  Aubrey,  to  Kate,  and  to  his 
children — to  whom  Mr.  Runnington  promised  to  go  that 
night.  "  This  is  almost  the  bitterest  moment  of  my  life," 
faltered  poor  Aubrey;  "  it  is  very  hard  to  bear!"  and  he 
wrung  Mr.  Runnington's  hand — that  gentleman  being 
almost  as  much  aflfected  as  his  truly  unfortunate  client; 
who,  however,  on  being  left  by  Mr.  Runnington,  felt 
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grateful  indeed  to  the  Almighty  for  so  powerful  and  in- 
valuable a  friend. 

Neither  Mr.  Aubrey  nor  Mr.  Somerville — that  was 
the  name  of  his  early  acquaintance — quitted  the  sitting- 
room  during  the  whole  of  the  night;  but  as  their  com- 
panion retired  early  to  the  adjoining  room,  and  immedi- 
ately fell  into  heavy  sleep,  diey  at  length  entered  into 
conversation  together — conversation  of  a  melancholy,  but 
deeply  interesting,  and,  I  may  even  add,  instructive 
character.  Mr.  Aubrey's  notes  of  it  are  by  me;  but  I 
will  not  risk  fatiguing  the  indulgent  reader's  attention. 
When  the  chill  gray  morning  broke,  it  found  the  two 
prisoners  still  in  earnest  conversation;  but  shortly  after- 
wards nature  yielded,  and  they  both  fell  asleep — Mr. 
Aubrey,  with  an  humble  and  fervent  inward  prayer, 
commending  those  dear  beings  who  were  absent  to  the 
protection  of  Heaven,  and  imploring  it  also  for  himself. 

Immediately  on  quitting  Mr.  Aubrey,  Mr.  Running- 
ton,  according  to  his  promise,  went  direct  to  Vivian 
Street,  and  the  scene  which  he  had  endeavored  to 
prepare  for  encountering,  on  their  finding  him  return 
unaccompanied  by  Mr.  Aubrey,  was  indeed  most  over- 
powering to  his  feelings,  and  heart-rending.  Alas!  how 
confidently  had  they  reckoned  upon  an  issue  similar  to 
that  which  had  so  happily  occurred  in  the  morning. 
'Twas  the  first  time — the  very  first  time — since  their 
troubles,  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aubrey  had  been  separated 
for  one  single  night.  And  he  was  now  the  inmate  of  a 
prison!  Mrs.  Aubrey  and  Kate  sat  up  the  livelong  night 
— a  memorable  and  miserable  night  to  them — counting 
hour  after  hour,  whose  flight  was  announced  by  the 
neighboring  church  clock.  Their  eyes  were  swollen 
with  weeping,  and  their  throbbing  temples  ached,  as,  at 
the  first  glimpse  of  dull  daybreak,  they  drew  aside  the 
parlor  curtain  and  threw  open  the  window.  They 
were,  indeed,  with  some  of  old,  iveary  of  watching. 

How  little  they  thought — how  little  had  Mr.  Running- 
ton  been  aware-— that  Mr.  Gammon  had  been  in  the 
neighborhood  from  an  early  hour  in  the  evening  till  a 
late  hour  of  the  night!  Mr.  Runnington  had  twice  passed 
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him  without  observation;  and  Gammon  having  vi^itnessed, 
from  a  little  distance,  the  cruel  indignity  which  had  been 
inflicted  upon  Aubrey,  by  dragging  him  like  a  felon  along 
the  streets,  walked  to  and  fro  in  the  adjoining  streets  till 
long  after  Mr.  Runnington's  final  departure,  unable  to 
muster  resolution  enough  to  call  at  the  house,  though  he 
had  once  or  twice  paused  opposite  the  door.  His  heart 
failed  him,  however,  altogether;  and,  finally  abandoning 
his  intention,  he  returned  to  his  chambers,  disappointed 
and  harassed. 

About  mid-day,  thanks  to  the  energetic  friendship  of 
Mr.  Runnington,  and  the  promptitude  of  those  whose 
names  had  been  given  to  him  by  Mr.  Aubrey,  he  made 
his  appearance  in  Vivian  Street.  He  saw  Mrs.  Aubrey 
and  Kate  as  he  passed,  sitting  at  the  Mdndow,  anxiously 
on  the  look-out.  They  also  saw  him— sprang  to  the 
door — and  opening  it  while  he  was  in  the  act  of  knock- 
ing, they  were  instantly  locked  in  each  other's  embrace. 
He  looked  pale  and  harassed,  certainly;  but,  'twas  he — 
the  beWed  husband  and  brother — Providence  had  per- 
mitted them  once  more  to  meet!  All  their  recent  pangs 
were  for  a  moment  forgotten  and  drowned  in  the  over- 
flowing joy  of  such  a  re-union.  He  was  already  suffi- 
ciently subdued;  but  when  he  heard  the  footsteps  of  his 
children  pattering  rapidly  down-stairs — and  heard  their 
little  voices  continually,  and  in  eager  accents  exclaim, 
*'  Papa!— -my  papa! — where  is  papa?" — and  when  they 
ran  up  to  him,  and  he  felt  their  little  arms  round  his  neck 
— then  he  was  overpowered — his  lip  quivered  convul- 
sively, and  he  could  not  refrain  from  bursting  into  tears. 
Oh,  'twas  HOME,  poor  oppressed  soul! — after  all — to 
which  Providence  had  permitted  him  to  return,  and 
where  he  saw  himself  suddenly  surrounded  by  those 
precious  objects  of  his  undivided  and  unutterable  love! 
Indeed,  there  he  was  thankful;  his  heart — all  their  hearts 
— overflowed  with  gratitude.  Towards  the  evening, 
they  received  a  visit  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Neville,  who 
were  infinitely  shocked  on  hearing  of  the  events  of  the 
last  few  days,  and  of  which  they  had  not  had  the  slight- 
est intimation,  living,  as  they  did,  at  so  great  a  distance, 
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and  not  having  seen  their  friends  the  Aubreys  for  several 
weeks.  Poor  souls!  they  also  had  their  troubles — 'twas 
wonderful  how  tliey  contrived  to  exist  upon  the  paltry 
pittance  obtained  by  his  ministerial  duties;  but  they  came 
ever  with  cheerfulness — unaffected  and  refreshing  cheer- 
fulness; they  never  uttered  a  murmur  at  the  thorny 
desert  which  life  seemed  destined  to  prove  to  them,  but 
had  always  a  comfortable  word  for  their  weary  fellow- 
pilgrims.  What  a  happy  evening  they  passed  together! 
Poor  Neville  was  in  high  spirits;  for  an  article  of  his,  full 
of  profound  researches  and  delicate  criticism,  which  had 
cost  him  a  great  deal  of  labor  to  prepare,  had  at  length 
been  accepted  by  the  editor  of  a  classical  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal Review,  w^ho  had  forwarded  to  him  a  check  for  ten 
guineas.  Mr.  Aubrey  could  scarce  refrain  from  tears, 
when  the  simple-minded  and  generous  Neville  pressed 
upon  him  the  acceptance  of,  at  least,  the  half  of  these, 
the  unexpected  proceeds  of  his  severe  toil.  While  they 
were  thus  sitting  together,  in  eager  and  delightful  con- 
versation, there  came  a  knock  to  the  door,  which,  as 
may  be  easily  believed,  a  little  disturbed  them  all;  but  it 
proved  to  be  a  gentleman  who  asked  for  Miss  Aubrey; 
and  on  her  requesting  him  to  come  forward,  who  should 
it  be,  but  the  "  gentleman"  of  my  Lord  de  la  Zouch;  and 
while  the  color  mounted  into  her  cheek,  and  her  heart 
fluttered,  he  placed  in  her  hands  a  packet,  which  had 
just  arrived  from  the  Continent. 

They  all  insisted  on  having  it  opened  then  and  there; 
and  in  a  few  minutes'  time,  behold  their  eager  admiring 
eyes  were  fastened  by  the  sight  of  a  most  superb  diamond 
necklace — and  at  the  bottom  of  the  case  was  a  small  card 
—which  Kate,  blushing  violently,  thrust  into  her  bosom, 
in  spite  of  all  Mrs.  Aubrey's  eff"orts.  There  was  a  long 
letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Aubrey  from  Lord  de  la  Zouch, 
who,  with  Lady  de  la  Zouch,  had  been  for  some  weeks 
at  Paris — and  one  from  her  ladyship  to  Kate;  and,  from 
its  bulky  appearance,  'twas  evident  either  that  Lady  de 
la  Zouch  must  have  written  her  a  prodigious  long  letter, 
or  enclosed  one  to  her  from  some  one  else.  They  saw 
Kate's  uneasiness  about  this  letter,  and  considerately  for- 
16* 
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bore  to  rally  her  upon  it.  Poor  girl! — she  burst  into  tears 
when  she  looked  at  the  glittering  trinket  which  had  been 
presented  to  her — and  reflected  that  its  cost  would  proba- 
bly be  more  than  would  suffice  to  support  her  brother 
and  his  family  for  a  couple  of  years.  Her  heart  yearned 
towards  them,  and  she  longed  to  convert  her  splendid 
present  into  a  form  that  should  minister  to  their  necessi- 
ties. While  touching  upon  this  part  of  my  history — 
which  I  always  approach  with  diffident  reluctance,  as 
matter  too  delicate  to  be  handled  before  the  public— -I 
must  nevertheless  pause  for  a  moment,  and  apprise  the 
reader  of  one  or  two  little  circumstances,  before  returning 
to  the  main  course  of  the  narrative. 

Mr.  Delamere  was  at  that  moment  at  Rome,  in  the 
course  of  making  the  usual  tour  of  Europe,  and  was  not 
expected  to  return  to  England  for  some  months — perhaps 
for  a  year.  But  before  quitting  England  he  had  laid 
close  siege  to  Kate  Aubrey;  and  had,  indeed,  obtained 
from  her  a  promise,  that  if  ever  she  became  any  one's 
wife,  it  should  be  his.  That  their  engagement  was  sanc- 
tioned most  cordially  by  Lord  and  Lady  de  la  Zouch— 
two  persons  of  as  generous  and  noble  a  spirit  as  breathed 
in  the  world — must  have  been  long  ago  abundantly  mani- 
fest to  the  reader;  and  they  did  not  the  less  appreciate 
the  value  of  the  prize  secured  by  their  son,  because  of 
the  proud  and  delicate  sense  Miss  Aubrey  manifested  of 
the  peculiarly  trying  position  in  which  she  stood  with  re- 
lation to  them.  Kate's  own  notion  upon  the  subject  was 
somewhat  indefinite,  she  having  resolved  not  to  listen  to 
any  proposal  for  a  union  with  Delamere,  until  her  unfor- 
tunate brother's  affairs  had  assumed  a  more  cheering  and 
satisfactory  aspect;  and  that  might  not  be  for  some  years 
to  come.  If  she  replied  to  the  letter  from  Delamere, 
enclosed  by  Lady  de  la  Zouch — and  reply  she  must,  to 
acknowledge  his  brilliant  present — it  would  be  the  first 
letter  she  had  ever  written  to  him,  which  will  account, 
in  a  measure,  for  her  embarrassment.  And  though  all  of 
them  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  Lord  and  Lady  de 
la  Zouch — from  obvious  considerations  of  honorable  de- 
licacy and  pride,  they  never  gave  the  slightest  intimation 
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of  the  dreadful  pressure  they  were  beginning  daily  to 
experience.  Lord  de  la  Zonch  remained  under  the  im- 
pression that  Mr.  Aubrey  was  struggling,  it  might  be 
slowly,  but  still  successfully,  with  his  difficulty;  and  had 
made  up  his  mind,  when  called  upon,  to  pay  the  amount 
of  the  bond  into  which  he  had  entered  in  Aubrey's  be- 
half, almost  as  a  matter  of  course.  As  Aubrey  desired 
evidently  to  maintain  a  reserve  upon  the  subject  of  his 
private  affairs,  Lord  de  la  Zouch,  whatever  might  be  his 
fears  and  suspicions,  forebore  to  press  his  inquiries. — 
How  little,  therefore,  were  either  Lord  and  Lady  de  la 
Zouch,  or  their  son,  aware  of  the  position  in  which  their 
packet  would  find  the  Aubreys! 

Within  a  few  days,  Mr.  Runnington,  by  duly  com- 
pleting special  bail  in  the  two  actions  of  Quirk  and 
Others  v.  Aubrey,  and  Titmouse  v.  Aubrey,  had  reliev- 
ed Mr.  Aubrey  from  all  grounds  of  immediate  personal 
apprehension  for  several  months  to  come — for  at  least 
half  a-year;  and  on  quitting  Vivian  Street,  one  evening, 
after  announcing  this  satisfactory  result  of  his  labors,  he 
slipped  into  Mr.  Aubrey's  hand,  as  he  took  leave  of  him 
at  the  door,  a  letter,  which  he  desired  Mr.  Aubrey  to 
read,  and  if  he  thought  it  worth  while,  to  answer — at  his 
leisure.  Guess  the  emotions  of  lively  gratitude,  of  deep 
respect,  with  which  he  perused  the  following: — 

"  Lincoln's  Inn. 
"  My  DEAR  Sir: — You  have  once  or  twice,  lately, 
been  so  kind  as  to  express  yourself  obliged  by  the  little 
professional  services  which  I  have  recently  rendered  you 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  practice.  Permit  me,  in  my 
turn,  then,  to  ask  a  great  favor  of  you;  and,  knowing 
your  refined  and  exquisite  sensibility,  I  make  the  request 
with  some  little  apprehension,  lest  I  should  in  any  way 
wound  it.  I  earnestly  beg  that  you  will  accept  a  trifling 
loan  of  three  hundred  pounds,  to  be  repaid  as  soon  as 
you  may  be  enabled  to  do  so  with  perfect  convenience  to 
yourself.  If,  unhappily  for  yourself,  that  time  should 
never  arrive,  believe  me,  you  will  not  occasion  me  the 
slightest  imaginable   inconvenience;  for  a  long  and  sue- 
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cessful  practice  has  made  me  long  since  independent  of 
my  profession,  and  of  the  world,  as  will,  I  am  confident, 
be  the  case  with  you,  should  Providence  spare  your  life. 
I  happen  to  have  been  aware  that,  but  for  recent  occur- 
rences, it  was  your  intention,  about  this  time,  to  have 
commenced  a  second  year's  study,  with  either  Mr.  Crys- 
tal, or  Mr.  Mansfield  the  conveyancer.  You  will  now, 
I  trust,  carry  your  intention  into  effect,  without  delay. — 
I  should  venture  to  suggest,  that  at  this  period  of  the 
year,  when  the  gentlemen  of  the  common-law  bar  quit 
town  for  the  circuit,  (as  will  be  the  case  within  a  few 
weeks  with  Mr.  Crystal,)  it  would  hardly  answer  your 
purpose  to  enter  the  chambers  of  a  gentleman  in  that  de- 
partment;  but  that,  as  conveyancers  remain  in  town, 
you  will  find  it  answer  your  purpose  immediately  to  en- 
ter the  chambers  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  re-occupy  your 
mind  with  those  invigorating  and  invaluable  studies  in 
which  you  have  already  made,  as  I  hear,  so  great  a  pro- 
gress; and  which  will  serve  to  divert  your  thoughts  from 
those  wretched  objects  on  which  otherwise  they  will  be 
too  apt  to  dwell. 

"  You  will  find  that  I  have  this  day  paid  in  to  your 
credit,  at  your  bankers,  the  sum  of  300/.  And  believe 
me  to  remain,  my  dear  sir, 

"  Ever  your  most  sincere  and  faithful  friend, 

"  C.    RuNNIXGTON, 

*'  p.  S. — Do  not  give  yourself  one  moment's  concern 
about  the  expense  of  the  recent  proceedings,  which  is,  I 
assure  you,  very  trifling." 

I  say  that  Mr.  Aubrey  read  this  letter  with  heartfelt 
gratitude,  and  permitted  no  morbid  fastidiousness  to  in- 
terfere with  his  determination  to  avail  himself  of  the 
generous  and  opportune  assistance  of  Mr.  Runnington; 
and  he  resolved,  moreover,  to  profit  by  his  very  judi- 
cious suggestions  as  to  the  course  of  his  study,  and  to 
commence,  as  soon  as  possible,  his  attendance  at  the 
chambers  of  Mr.  Mansfield.  Thus,  suddenly  relieved, 
for  a  considerable  and  a  definite  interval,  from  the  tre- 
mendous pressure  to  which  he  had  been  latterly  subject, 
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he,  and  indeed  all  of  them,  experienced  great  buoyancy 
and  exhilaration  of  spirits.  Could,  however,  their  sense 
of  tranquillity  and  security  be  otherwise  than  shortlived? 
What  sort  of  a  prospect  was  that  before  them?  Terrify- 
ing and  hopeless  indeed.  As  daily  melted  away  the  pre- 
cious interval  between  the  present  time  and  the  dreadful 
month  of  November — midst  whose  gloomy  haze  was 
visible  to  his  shuddering  eyes  the  dismal  porch  of  a  pri- 
son, where  he  must  be  either  immured  for  his  life,  or  its 
greater  portion,  or  avail  himself  of  the  bitter  ignomini- 
ous immunity  afforded  by  the  insolvent  laws — the  hearts 
of  all  of  them  sunk  to  their  former  depth  of  oppression. 
Still  he  resolved  to  work  while  it  was  day;  and  he  ad- 
dressed himself  to  his  studies  with  redoubled  energy, 
and  of  course  made  proportionate  advances.  But  all 
this  suffering — amid  all  this  exertion,  mental  and  physi- 
cal— began  to  leave  visible  traces  in  his  worn  and  ema- 
ciated appearance;  and  I  gi'ieve  to  add,  that  the  same 
cause  not  a  little  impaired  the  beauty  and  injured  the 
spirits  of  the  devoted  and  incomparable  women  whom 
Heaven  had  given  to  him  like  angels  for  his  companions. 
Such  being  the  footing  upon  which  matters  stood  be- 
tween Mr.  Delamere  and  Kate  Aubrey,  what  chance  had 
Mr.  Gammon  of  obtaining  the  bright  object  upon  which 
he  had  set  his  dark  and  baleful  eye,  and  to  secure  which 
he  was  racking  his  brain,  and  devising  such  intricate 
schemes  of  deliberate  and  cruel  villany?  As  well  might 
Gammon  have  sighed  after  the  planet  Venus — sweet  star 
of  eve! — as  sought  to  get  Kate  Aubrey  into  his  arms.— - 
Yet  full  before  his  mind's  eye  stood  ever  her  image- 
though  one  would  have  thought  that  there  was  sufhcient 
in  his  own  circumstances  to  occupy  every  spare  thought 
and  feeling.  Suppose  the  action  of  penalties  went  against 
him,  and  he  should  be  at  once  fixed  with  a  liability  for 
some  five  thousand  pounds,  including  debt  and  costs? — 
And  more  than  that  sum  he  had  recently  lost  in  a  specu- 
lation in  foreign  stock,  besides  standing  in  a  very  preca- 
rious position  with  respect  to  certain  of  the  many  specu- 
lations in  which  he  had  launched  both  himself  and  others. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  became  hourly  of  greater 
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importance  to  him  to  secure  the  annuity  of  2000/.  on  the 
Yatton  property,  which  he  had  with  such  difficulty  ex- 
torted from  Titmouse.  He  resolved,  moreover,  to  try 
the  experiment  of  raising  money  on  the  bond  of  Lord 
de  la  Zouch;  and  it  also  occurred  to  him  as  possible,  that 
even  if  he  should  fail  in  the  main  object  which  he  had 
proposed  to  himself,  in  his  artful  and  oppressive  proceed- 
ings against  Aubrey,  yet  they  might  be  the  means  of 
bringing  forward  friends  to  extricate  him  from  his  diffi- 
culties, by  discharging  the  sums  for  which  he  was  liable. 
It  was,  therefore,  not  till  he  had  set  into  train  the  various 
matters  which  have  been  laid  before  the  reader  in  the 
present  portion  of  this  history,  that  he  set  off  on  a  hur- 
ried visit  to  Yorkshire,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  state  of 
Lady  Stratton's  affairs;  to  make  arrangements  for  collect- 
ing the  evidence  against  the  impending  trials  for  bribery; 
and  carry  into  effect  some  preliminary  measures  for  aug- 
menting the  whole  of  the  Yatton  rent-roll,  by  nearly  2000/. 
a-year.  His  first  interview  with  Mr.  Parkinson  apprised 
him  distinctly  of  the  exceedingly  precarious  nature  of 
the  alleged  intestacy  of  Lady  Stratton.  Good  Mr.  Park- 
inson was  no  match  for  Mr.  Gammon,  but  would  have 
been  much  more  nearly  so  if  he  could  have  done  but  one 
thing — held  his  tongue:  but  he  was  a  good-natured, 
easy-tempered  chatterer,  and  Gammon  always  extracted 
from  him,  .in  a  few  moments,  whatever  he  knew  upon 
any  subject.  'Twas  thus  that  he  succeeded  in  obtaining 
conclusive  evidence  of  the  intestacy;  for  Gammon  dis- 
covered that  the  unexecuted  draft  of  the  intended  will 
had  never  been  seen  by  Lady  Stratton,  or  read  over  to 
her;  but  had  been  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Parkinson  himself, 
a  day  or  two  after  receiving  her  ladyship's  instructions; 
>— that  those  instructions,  moreover,  had  been  merely 
oral. 

"  It  is  one  of  the  most  melancholy  cases  I  ever  met 
with!"  exclaimed  Gammon,  with  a  sigh;  "I  suppose 
the  reverses  of  the  Aubrey  family  frequently  formed  a 
subject  of  her  ladyship's  conversation?" 

*'  Oh,  she  has  talked  with  me  for  hours  together — and 
even  very  shortly  before  her  last  illness." 
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"It  is,  methinks,  enough  to  raise  the  poor  old  lady 
from  her  grave,  to  find  her  property  diverted  thus  to  one 
who  does  not  want  it,  and  who  was  a  total  stranger." 

*'  Ay,  it  is  indeed!" 

•'I  am  a  little  surprised,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  that, 
under  the  circumstances,  her  ladyship  should  not  have 
thought  of  at  least  sharmsr  the'  policy  between  Miss 
Aubrey  and  Mr." — 

*'  I  do  assure  you  that  that  is  the  very  thing  I  have 
heard  her  several  times  talking  about,  lately!" 

"  That  will  do,"  thought  his  wily  companion;  "thank 
God,  she's  clearly  intestate  then,  for  Parkinson's  draft 
does  not  contain  her  last  will  and  testament — that  will 
do—thank  you,  my  honest  friend!"  This  was  what  was 
passing  through  Gammon's  mind,  while  a  sympathising 
expression  was  upon  his  face,  and  he  shook  his  head, 
and  deplored  the  untoward  event  which  had  happened, 
in  very  pathetic  terms  indeed.  On  quitting  Mr.  Parkin- 
son, Gammon  thus  pursued  the  train  of  his  thoughts: 

"  AVhat  if  I  should  allow  this  paper  to  be  admitted  to 
probate?  Let  me  see— It  will  give  Miss  Aubrey  some 
fifteen  thousand  pounds: — or  one  might  take  out  adminis- 
tration in  favor  of  Titmouse,  and  then  suggest  to  her  that 
I  had  the  means  of  nullifying  the  proceedings,  and  car- 
rying into  efl'ect  Lady  Stratton's  intentions— the  letter 
may  be  repealed  at  any  time. — Stay,  however.  It  is  by 
no  means  impossible,  that  when  Parkinson  comes  to 
communicate  with  Aubrey,  or  that  deep  old  fellow  Run- 
nington,  they  may  think  of  lodging  a  caveat  against  our 
letter  of  administration:  but  they'll  fail — for  Parkinson 
must  speak  conclusively  on  that  point.  So,  perhaps,  the 
better  way  will  be,  to  take  out  administration  in  the  usual 
way,  and  see  what  they  will  do.    Then,  there's  Aubrey's 

bond — poor  devil! — is  it  not  unfortunate  for  him? But 

that  shall  be  reserved;  let  us  see  the  effect  of  the  others 
first." 

AVhen  Mr.  Gammon  returned  to  Yatton  from  the  late 
Lady  Stratton's  residence,  he  found  several  letters  await- 
ing his  arrival.  One  was  from  Mr.  Quirk— poor  mud- 
dle-headed old  soul! — all  went  wrong   with   him,  the 
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moment  that  he  missed  Gammon  from  beside  him.  He 
wrote  letters  every  day,  that  were  a  faithful  type  of  the 
confusion  that  always  prevailed  in  his  thoughts;  for 
though  he  was  "up  to"  the  ordinary  criminal  business 
of  the  office,  in  which  he  had  had  some  forty  years'  ex- 
perience, their  general  business  had  latterly  become  so 
extended,  and,  to  Quirk,  complicated,  that  his  head,  as  it 
were,  spun  round  from  morning  to  night,  and  all  he  could 
do  was  to  put  himself,  and  every  body  about  him,  into  a 
bustle  and  fever.  So  he  told  Gammon,  in  this  his  last 
letter,  that  every  thing  was  going  wrong,  and  would  do 
so  till  "  good  friend  Gammon  returned;"  and,  moreover, 
the  old  gentleman  complained  that  Snap  was  getting 
very  careless  and  irregular  in  his  attendance — and,  in 
fact,  he — Quirk — had  something  very  particular  to  say 
to  Gammon,  when  they  met,  about  the  aforesaid  Snap — 
about  this  the  reader  shall  hear  in  due  time.  Then  came 
a  letter  from  the  Earl  of  Dreddlington,  marked  "  Private 
and  confidential''  containing  a  most  important  commu- 
nication, to  the  effect  that  his  lordship  had  that  day 
granted  an  audience  to  a  scientific  gentleman  of  great 
eminence,  and  particularly  well  skilled  in  geology;  and 
he  had  satisfied  the  Earl  of  a  fact  which  the  aforesaid 
scientific  gentleman  told  his  lordship  he  had  discovered 
after  a  very  close  geological  survey  of  the  superficial 
strata  of  the  Isle  of  Dogs — viz.,  that  at  a  very  little  depth 
from  the  surface,  there  ran,  in  parallel  strata,  very  rich 
beds  of  copper  and  lead  alternately,  such  as  could  not 
possibly  fail  of  making  a  quick  and  enormous  return.  His 
lordship,  therefore,  suggested  the  immediate  formation 
of  a  company  to  purchase  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  and  work 
the  mines.  His  lordship  "  begged  to  be  favored  with" 
Mr.  Gammon's  views  on  this  subject,  by  return  of  post. 
In  a  postscript,  his  lordship  informed  Gammon,  that  he 
had  just  parted  with  all  his  Golden  Egg  shares,  at  a  con- 
siderable profit;  and  that  the  Gunpowder  and  Fresh 
Water  Company's  shares  were  rising  daily,  on  account 
of  the  increasing  probability  of  a  universal  war.  Gam- 
mon did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  send  any  answer  to 
the  letter  of  his  senior  partner,  but  wrote  off  a  very  polite 
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and  confidential  letter  to  the  earl,  begjjing  his  lordship 
"wonld  do  him  the  honrir  of  taking  no  steps  in  the  matter 
till  Mr.  Gammon  could  have  the  honor  of  waiting  upon 
his  lordship  in  town.  This  letter  over,  Gammon  wrote 
off  a  letter  to  the  secretary  of  the  Vulture  Insurance 
Company,  giving  them  notice  of  the  death  of  Lady  Strat- 
ton,  who  was  insured  in  a  policy  to  the  amount  of 
15,000/.,  which,  her  ladyship  having  died  intestate,  the 
writer's  client.  Tittlebat  Titmouse,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  for  Yat- 
ton,  had  become  entitled  to  as  only  next  of  kin: — That 
Mr.  Titmouse  intended  to  admmister  forthwith,  and 
formal  evidence  would  be  furnished  to  tlie  company,  in 
due  time,  of  the  completion  of  Mr.  Titmouse's  legal  title 
to  the  policy. 

But  here  the  skittish,  frolicsome,  and  malicious  jade, 
Fortune,  after  petting  and  fondling  Titmouse,  and  over- 
whelming: him  with  her  favors,  suddenly  turned  round 
and  hit  him  a  severe  slap  in  the  face,  without  the  least 
provocation  on  his  part,  or  rhyme  or  reason  on  hers. 
And  it  happened  in  this  wise.  Dapper  Smug,  Esq.,  the 
secretary,  wrote  by  return  of  post,  saying,  that  he  had 
laid  Mr.  Gammon's  letter  before  the  directors;  and  as 
soon  as  he  should  have  learned  their  pleasure  on  the 
subject,  he  would  write  to  Mr.  Gammon  again.  And 
so  he  did — to  request  that  gentleman  to  communicate 
with  Messrs.  Screw  and  Company,  the  Company's  soli- 
citors. This  Mr.  Gammon  did,  and  in  due  time  re- 
ceived a  letter  to  the  astounding  purport  and  effect  fol- 
lowing— that  is  to  say,  that  they  had  carefully  considered 
the  case,  and  regretted  sincerely  that  they  could  not  feel 
it  their  duty  to  recommend  the  directors  to  pay  the  poli- 
cy. The  directors  had  a  duty,  sometimes  a  very  pain- 
ful one,  to  perform  to  the  public;  and,  in  short,  it  was 
plain  that  they  intended  to  resist  the  claim  altogether. 
Gammon  wrote  in  astonishment  to  know  the  grounds  of 
their  refusal;  and  at  length  discovered  that  they  con- 
sidered themselves  in  possession  of  decisive  evidence  to 
show  that  the  policy  was  vitiated  throus[:h  the  conceal- 
ment of  a  material  fact  on  the  part  of  the  Lady  Stratton — 
possibly  unintentionally — viz.,  that  she  was  subject  to 
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the  GOUT.  Gammon  made  anxious  inquiries  of  the  ser- 
vants, and  of  Dr.  Goddart,  and  of  others,  who  expressed 
infinite  astonishment,  declaring'  that  she  had  never  once 
exhibited  the  slightest  symptoms  of  the  complaint. 
Messrs.  Screw,  however,  were  politely  inflexible — they 
declared  that  they  had  the  positive  testimony  of  several 
witnesses,  one  of  them  an  eminent  physician,  to  the  fact 
that,  during  the  very  week  in  which  the  policy  had  been 
executed,  she  had  experienced  an  attack  of  gout  which 
had  confined  her  to  the  sofa  for  three  days.  [The  fact 
was,  that  her  ladyship  had  about  that  time  been  confined 
to  the  sofa,  but  merely  from  her  heel  having  been  galled 
a  litde  by  a  tight  shoe.]  They,  moreover,  sent  to  Mr. 
Gammon  the  full  name  of  the  officer  in  whose  name  the 
company  sued — the  aforesaid  Dapper  Smug;  ind  request- 
ed Mr.  Gammon  to  send  process  to  them  in  the  usual 
way.  Gammon,  on  inquiry,  learned  the  character  of 
the  Company,  and  almost  gnashed  his  teeth  in  rage  and 
despair;  so  at  it  they  went — Titmouse  (Achm\)  v.  Smug; 
a  declaration  as  long  as  my  arm;  pleas  to  match  it;  then 
a  commission  to  examine  w^itnesses  abroad,  principally  a 
Dr.  Podagra,  who  had  settled  in  China;  then  a  bill  of 
discovery  filed  in  behalf  of  the  Company;  a  cross  bill 
filed  by  Mr.  Titmouse  against  the  Company.  Here,  in 
short,  w^as  in  truth  "  a  mighty  pretty  quarrel."  The 
stake  was  adequate;  the  Company  rich;  Mr.  Titmouse 
eager;  Gammon  infuriate;  and  there  was  not  the  least 
chance  of  the  thing  being  decided  at  all  for  three  or  four 
years  to  come,  and  poor  Titmouse  was  thus  not  only 
kept  out  of  a  comfortable  round  sum  of  money,  but 
obliged  to  carry  on  all  the  while  an  expensive  and  ha- 
rassing litigation.  He  was  not  for  insuring  with  a 
Company  that  looks  so  sharply  after  the  interests  of  its 
shareholders.  But  as  far  as  Titmouse  and  Gammon 
were  concerned,  it  seemed  a  dead-lock,  and  at  a  some- 
what critical  conjuncture  too. 
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